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TRANSLATORS' PREFACE 

The inereasing interest shown both in Herbart and in his 
edncational work and ideas in England and America, has encou- 
raged ns to again undertake the labour of translating another 
of his works, and some of his letters, for the benefit of English 
readers. The work now -published ^ Lectures o n Education, is the^ 
counterpart to The Science of Education, and forms without 
doubt, with the latter his two mo8it_important works on educa- 
tipj^. It treats of the practical side and work of teaching, in t 
addition to the theory of education and the scientific prin- 
ciples underlying it, which is the subject of the other work. 
The Lectures jm Education give the practical application of the 
principles laid down in The Science of Education. It thus deals 
with the art of teaching, and contains the gathered-up resuTEs 
ofTLerba^Ts'Fong and' wide experience, having been written 
about 1835, some six years before his death, while The Science 
of Education was written in 1806, when he was about thirty- two 
years old. 

The reader will necessarily find much repeated in these Lec- 
tures which is in The Science of Education, as when giving them 
he made the latter work his text- book. But the subject is 
treated of in a different connection and from a different point of 
view, viz., the practical one. Herbart, however, never ceases 
to insist upon the intimate relationship which ought to exist 
between theory and practice in education. His whole life was 
devoted to elalTorating a sound scientific theory upon which the 
" Fine Art " of teaching is to be based, and to secure for this 
art trustworthy and commensurate results. The English teacher 
will thus find in these Lectures, how Herbart would have his 
principles as enunciated in The Science of Education carried out in 
the daily work of teaching. The Letters now translated bear too 
on this, only the reader must remember that they, on the con- 
trary, were written when Herbart was only about twenty-two 
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years old, during his first tutorship, while the Lectures were 
written some thirty-eight years later. 

It is presumed that the student of Herbart is already familiar 
with The Science of Education and the Introduction to the Science 
of Education^ already published, before taking up this volume, 
' as reference is often made to these two works, and much would 
otherwise be difficult to understand. The reader, when study- 
ing the Lectures, must make The Science of Education his text- 
book, as Herbart made it when delivering them. The Science 
of Education contains, in addition, all the definitions of the 
^" J various concepts and principles involved, as well as of Herbart's 
/,o'T terminology, a knowledge of which is necessary to a proper 
*\ appreciation of the present work. Finally, the Art being the 
outcome of the Science as developed in the earlier work, the 
student must have obtained a knowledge of the science first, 
to enable him to follow its application to the art. 

It has been said that all great thinkers and reformers have 
worked out and enunciated their main ideas, before they had 
attained the age of thirty. Be this true or not, it applies to 
Herbart. The Science of Education^ published when he was 
thirty. two, contains all his chief ideas on education, and the 
application of psychology thereto, either fully developed or in 
the germ to be worked out later on. These two books we have 
been comparing, may thus be said to represent the two ends of 
the thread of Herbart 's life-long educational activity. It is a 
singular testimony to the power and depth as well as to the 
ripeness of his intellect, that he should have been able at that 
early age to formulate a body of educational principles which, 
proved to be so true, so well founded, and so practical, that- 
after thirty years' experience and testing, he found little or no- 
thing to alter, beyond elucidating them and extending their ap- 
plication. And now, for half a century since his death, other 
^en have continuously entered into his labours, have taken up 
his ideas and principles, are carrying on the work he began, and 
still find those principles to be sound, those ideas to be true. 

Our translation of The Science of Education was somewhat 
severely criticised by one or two reviewers on its publication, 
for being too literal and not sufficiently free and idiomatic in 
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style. It is, therefore, with some satisfaction we find the fol- 
lowing passage in the preface by Miss Beale to Miss Mnllinger's 
translation, jnst published, of Herbart*s Ap'plication of Psycho- 
logy to the Science of Education : " The work of translation has 
been a difficult one, and it has been thought best to keep close 
to the text even at some sacrifice of English idiomatic structure." 
Miss Mnllinger's experience thus exactly confirms our own, 
both as to the difficulty in translating Herbart, and the absolute 
necessity of keeping close to the text. There is a reason for 
this, which only those who have read Herbart in the original 
(and probably the reviewers in question had never done so) can 
appreciate. Herba rt is an exa ct, clear th inker, and also an exact,---Y~ 
compressedjwriter. if notji lways qui tfl filftfir . His thought is 
expressed in the fewest, c hoicest words, and you cannot take 
liberties with his text without giving a false j^endering p? SES 
thougEtj which will revenge itself a few paragraphs further on 
by making the meaning doubtful or wrong. His choice of 
words is such, as to leave hardly any option to the translator 
in his selection of the English equivalents, which again is 
strictly limited owing to the poverty of the English language 
in comparison with the G-erman. It is therefore in a work of 
this kind needful to secure fidelity first, even at the expense of 
elegance in style. 

The wide and greatly increasing influence of Herbart on Edu- 
cation in Germany is best illustrated by the following facts 
relating to the Herbartian literature, which are remarkable, 
and will astonish English educationists. An Encyclopedia of 
Pedagogy has been lately brought out by Prof. Dr. W. Rein, 
of Jena, and the portion relating to Herbart and the Herbartians 
has been published in a separate form. After giving a short 
account of him as philosopher and as educationist, it supplies a 
listof the Herbartian literatur e, consisting of books, larger and 
smaller treatises, school and text books, pamphlets, etc., etc. 
For Germany and Switzerland this Ust comprises no less than 
a total of 2^234 works .by 1 41 author s, and it covers 40 closely 
printed pages, though only the titles of the works, the names of 
the authors and publishers, and dates, besides a few details, are 
given. There are also 9 periodicals devoted to spreading Her- 
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bart's principles. Of foreign works, or non-German Herbartian 
literatnre, a list is given of works by 103 authors, in the 
Armenian, Danish, English, French, Croat, Hungarian, Dutch, 
Roumanian, Swedish, and Servian languages, requiring 12 
closely printed pages. All these works, German and others, 
are more or less favourable to Herbart's principles, although 
many are critical in character. The great interest aroused by 
Herbart in Hungary and the Netherlands is proved by the fact 
that in the former country there are 41, in the latter 14 Her- 
bartian authors. Opposed to Herbart the names of tlnree only 
are g^ven — Bartels, Dittes, and Rissman. This enormous and 
. constantly growing mass of literature, relating to the educa- 
tional work of one single man, is without parallel in the history 
of education, and is influencing deeply the whole work of edu- 
■■ cation in Germany. 

We append a list of all the editions of Herbart's works 
taken from the source before mentioned. 

For the third time we are indebted to Mr. Oscar Browning 
for a preface, and gladly take this opportunity of thanking 
him. Our sincere acknowledgments are also due again to Miss 
K. M. Clarke for helpful suggestions ; to Herr Geheimerath 
Miiller, the reviser of Hartenstein*s Edition of Herbart's works 
for the German press, for revision of part of the manuscript ; 
to Prof. Dr. Fehse, of the Real- Gymnasium, Chemnitz, for useful 
advice, and finally to Mr. John Elliott, jun.. Mathematical 
Master at the Grammar School Derby, for kindly revising the 
translation of the chapter on Mathematics in Part the Third. 

We also wish to thank Mr. Francis H. Felkin for his valuable 
help and advice, not only in connection with this work, but 
also with The Science of Education and The Introduction to the 
Science of Education. His equal and accurate knowledge of 
both English and German often proved of great service. 

The numbers given in brackets [ ] refer to the numbers of 
the paragraphs in the Lectures. 
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Hebbabt undoubtedly forma a valuable link in that chain of 
educationists, whose writings form the basis of modem scien- 
tific theory and practice in education. He is to be classed 
with Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Spencer. The 
country which ho has naturally influenced to the greatest ex- 
tent is Grermany, but he has a number of disciples in America, 
and he is beginning to have some in England. Mr. and Mrs. 
Felkin deserve the gratitude of all those who are interested in 
the science of teaching for the pains they have taken to put 
his writings into an English dress which will make them 
accessible to the body of our countrymen. The gratitude felt 
should be greater from the extreme difficulty of the task. 

The most prominent of those who are engaged in the train- 
ing of teachers either in Germany or America may be ranked 
as Herbartians, and we cannot help being struck with the 
enthusiasm and devotion which they display. Herbart may 
even now be said to dominate the Training College, and it is 
probable that he will do so more exclusively in the future. 
The reason of this is that Herbart is the only educational 
writer in modern times who has promulgated a complete 
system of education, and who has vindicated that place for the 
science of education in the nineteenth century which Comenius 
desired for it in the seventeenth. Although Herbart's system 
is not complete in detail, yet it deals with every department 
of the subject, and there is no portion of his duties in which 
the teacher cannot find advice and assistance if he looks for it. 

Another cause of the stability of the Herbartian system of 
education is that it is based on a well-considered system of 
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Psychology and Ethics, so that it rises from the deeply-laid 
foundation of these two sciences, Ethics supplying the aim 
and Psychology the means to attain it. From the Herbartian 
Psychology the teacher learns the right method of following 
the educational development of the child, from the Herbartian 
Ethics he learns to develop the character and the personality 
of his pnpil. 

The present work is a translation of Herbart's letters and 
of his lectures on education. In the first we see him in his 
workshop, engaged as tutor to three boys of different ages and 
capacities. Although there is much in the letters which is not 
especially remarkable, and which might have been written by 
any tutor in a similar position, yet it is interesting to see how 
the problems of education gradually force themselves upon 
him, and how the germs of his later theories were formed in 
this period. They are more concrete and intelligible than 
many of his writings, and they throw considerable light on 
the character of Herbart himself. We find in them proofs of 
his earnestness, his devotion to his duties, and of that philo- 
sophic turn of mind which is constantly trying to discover 
fundamental principles. 

The lectures are given in a fragmentary and aphoristic form, 
but teachers will learn a great deal from them if they will 
approach them in a humble and sympathetic spirit, and en- 
deavour to draw out their meaning by placing themselves in 
Herbart's point of view. The translation of Mr. and Mrs. 
Felkin is undoubtedly faithful, but it is not always easily 
intelligible to the ordinary English reader. It might have 
been possible to embody the letters and the lectures of 
Herbart in language which would have made them read like 
an English book. But this would have been a paraphrase 
and not a translation, and it is doubtful whether it would 
have been done at all without sacrificing some of the most 
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important of Herbart's characteristics. The translators have 
done right in preferring fidelity to fluency ; and if any shonld 
be disposed to criticise, let them think first whether they 
conld have done better themselves. 

The present book completes the series of Herbart's educa- 
tional writings, two Tolnmes of which have already appeared 
and it is a welcome addition to that small, but gradually in- 
creasing library of translations of educational classics into 
English which is so much required if the work of the training 
of teachers, now so auspiciously begun, is to be carried on in 
this country with any prospect of success. 

Cambridge, OscAB Browning. 
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1. Friedrich Bartholomai. Johann Friedrich Herbart's 

Educational Works, with a Biography. 2 vols. 1st 
Edition, 1877. 6th Edition, edited and with comment- 
aries by Dr. E. von Sallwiirk, published by Hermann 
Beyer S5hne, Langensalza, 1896. 

2. G. Hartenstein. Johann Friedrich Herbart's Complete 

Works. 12 vols., published by Voss, Leipzig, 1860-1862. 
A new edition appeared in Hamburg in 1883, with a 
completing volume making 13. 

3. Karl Kehrbach. Johann Friedrich Herbart's Complete 

Works, published in chronological order. Complete in 
12 vols, of which 9 have appeared. Hermann Beyer 
Sohne, Langensalza, 1887. 

4. Carl Richter. Johann Friedrich Herbart's Educational 

Works. 2 vols., published by Siegismund and Volken- 
ing, Leipzig, 1878. 

5. Otto Willman. Johann Friedrich Herbart's Educational 

Works, with an Introduction and Notes. 2 vols. 1st 
Edition, Voss, in Leipzig, 1873-1876. 2nd Edition, 
1880. 
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6. "Wolf. Johann Friedrich Herbart's Edacatiooal Works, 
1891. 



Besides these edacational and complete editions, there 
appeared — 

7. G-. Hartenstein. Johann Friedrich Herbart's Smaller 

Philosophical Writings and Treatises. Yoss, Leipzig, 
1843 and 1844. 

8. Ziller. Herbart's Literary Remains. 1st Edition, pub- 

lished by Qrabner, Leipzig, 1871. 2nd Edition, 1884. 

9. Wendt. Herbart's Lectures on Education appeared in 

Philip Beclam's Universal-bibliothek, Leipzig. 
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PART I 
LETTERS 



The five letters now translated were written by Herbart be- 
tween May, 1797, and November, 1799, and are the only ones 
extant of a series of twenty-fonr. The whole formed a collec- 
tion of educational reports given by him every two months 
during that period to Herr von Steiger-Reggisberg, Gtevemor of 
Interlaken, the father of his three pupils,' Ludwig, Karl, and 
Rudolf, aged respectively fourteen, ten, and eight years. They 
deal with the plan and progress of these boys' education. 
Herbart left the University of Jena early in 1797 before his 
course was completed, intending to reserve his concluding 
years of study there, till he was more matured. 

Herr von Steiger had requested several Swiss friends of 
Herbart and members with him of a literary circle, to choose 
a tutor for his sons. How Herbart came to accept the post, 
the following letter from his mother to Langreuter shows : — 
"As my son is not a good correspondent, I will tell you of 
his fortunes up to the present. Just after his last letter to you 
was despatched, he came one evening to tell me that our usual 
circle of friends was coming to me, and in my house we were 
to decide, to whom the education of the prospective Regent of 
Bern should be entrusted. Some of our Swiss friends had 
unlimited power to choose. One of them, who probably by 
this time is a clergyman in Bern, had often wished to have my 
son near him, and asked him many times to spend some years 
in his house free of cost. I desired this more than my son, 
who has no thought for anything but jurisprudence in the 
morning, and philosophical speculation in the afternoon. 'Why 

1& 
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do you not take the place yourself,' said I. * Good God, mother, 
how can I think of it ? ' * Why not ? ' • I shall not have 
finished here for a long time, and then I must read in the 
Gottingen library for at least half a year.* 'What are you 
doing here P ' I said ; ' you study quite alone, and then talk over 
your work with the Professors after. That can all be done a 
few years hence; the society of our friends is much more 
valuable to you than all this. Go to the Swiss who have the 
selection and say, I propose you and will take all the respon- 
sibility, and get your father's permission.' He seemed thunder- 
struck. * Go ! * I reiterated. Then he went, and half an hour 
after the Swiss came back with him. The former's thanks to 
me for my confidence in them came so obviously from the heart, 
their delight at the prospect of having my son near them was 
so great, that I shall never forget this the happiest moment of my 
life. This resolve soon led to further results. * I will go where 
Herbart goes,' said a Bremen friend. 'Mother, set me free from 
my parents in the same way.' I soon did this, and then next 
a Doctor of Philosophy, Bohlendorf, wanted to go with him. 
These seven friends would like to have taken me too, and one 
of them would not leave me till I was settled here in Olden- 
burg." 

As Herbart wrote to his friend Schmidt, the question whether 
he would change the Fuchsthurm for the Alps did not need 
much consideration. He left his teachers and freedom behind 
him, to return to them some years later, more capable of using, 
and perhaps of appreciating them, and was followed by a few 
intimate friends with whom he could share both work and 
pleasure. 

He longed to be in Switzerland, that in its purer air and 
within sight of the immovable snow mountains which seemed 
to unite earth with heaven, he might get a clearer grasp of 
truth, give wings to his imagination, invigorate his feelings, 
and strengthen his health. In his own words, his aspiration 
was " to be purer, more devout." " There," says he, " I 
shall find men who will make me abler and more steadfast, 
friendship opens its arms to me, the Muses promise not to 
forsake me, and even my mother asks, why do you not follow 
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the leading." And he did follow it gladly, and went "into 
this new world of hopes, wishes, cares and plans, with the 
earnest purpose of deserving the happiness it offered to him." 
He looked at his new calling as a sacred opportunity, and had 
already often taken connsel with his friends in Gottingen, 
whether he ought to be a teacher. 

The friends so anxious to follow him to his new home 
bear witness to the warm attachment Herbart was capable 
of creating in kindred spirits, and their action enables us to 
understand the words of Hartenstein, Herbart's literary exe- 
cutor, in his preface to his minor works : " I once had the 
opportunity of speaking with one of Herbart's University 
friends, from whom, after an interval of more than forty years, 
the remembrance of his pure and beautiful disposition which 
made him so loved and respected by his Jena friends, evoked 
an outburst of almost youthful enthusiasm. The same moral 
beauty (if the expression of a thoroughly manly character, of 
a pure logical will tempered by modesty, gratitude, and bene- 
volent sacrifice for the sake of others deserves the name) finds 
voice in these sometimes carefully worked out, and sometimes 
hastily thrown together letters." 

In a letter to his friend Rist, June, 1797, he thus describes 
his pupils and his environment. " The piece of land given me 
to till (Ludwig'~Sterger must pardon me the comparison, for 
up to the present he has really belonged more to the world of 
matter than of mind) has not been neglected by nature, though 
it has lain fallow terribly long, has become hard and stiff, and 
must be thoroughly dug over before anything can be sown in 
it. , . . Friendly faces, and helpful hands wherever help 
is possible, consideration and courtesy, and above all things, 
complete freedom in the arrangement of work, combined with 
the greatest interest in the result — all these I wanted, and have 
found in the house of Landvogt Steiger. . . . The man is 
man, the woman woman, and the children children, they are 
all actually what they seem, and thus at least satisfy the re- 
quirements of truth if not exactly of beauty. , • . Steiger 
is conscientiousness and punctuality itself, and yet no pedant \ 
he is almost without prejudices, and receptive to all for which 
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a reason can be shown. He can be at times cheerf al, merry ; 
nnder bis rule the household lives in quiet regularity, the wife 
in her unvarying gentleness, goodness, and charity, the children 
in their joyousness. The house is no temple of genius, but the 
abode of healthy common sense. . . . The necessary tools 
for my work are here in abundance, and there are resting 
places enough, and very pretty ones too, where I can make 
myself happy, or think over what is to be done next. I needed 
more than anything else work which would demand my whole 
will, work which could be divided into parts and fixed by the 
striking of the clock. In Jena I was latterly too idle or too 
stupid to pursue my work ^ systematically ; further, the tone of 
the University itself and the student life was repellent to me. 
It is true the entire world is a collection of workshops, but 
there is a great difference among them, and one is much cleaner 
and roomier than another.'' 

The workshop he had now chosen was, as we shall see, a 
centre of fruitful work both for himself and his pupils. He 
thus refers to it twelve years afterwards. "The teacher as 
tutor to two or three pupils creates his own school. To him 
who hears the true artist's call to education, the small dull 
space in which he at first perhaps feels himself confined, soon 
becomes so bright and large, that he discovers the whole of 
education therein, with all its motives and needs, the satisfac- 
tion of which is truly a work immeasurable. Be he ever so 
learned, the boundary line of his knowledge must fade away 
in the face of all that amongst which he ought to choose, if he 
would find what is best suited to his pupils. If he he at once 
strong and flexible, nevertheless the strength and the flexibility 
which he needs to rule perfectly, and protect the varied dis- 
positions of those entrusted to his care, must appear to him an 
ideal. The home with all its relationships and customs must 
become infinitely valuable to him, so far as it helpfully co- 
operates, and what is wanting ho must miss that he may 
learn to desire it. Thus begins the education of the true 
teacher." 

^ He was then occupied with Fichte^s W%%9en9i:}w>fUiWireK 
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Herbart resigned his post as private teacher in 1799, being 
led to do so by political events which intermpted the education 
of his pnpils, and also by the strongly expressed desire of his 
mother, who was ill, and wished her son to be nearer to her. 
The parting between him and the family was of a most friendly 
nature, and he always remembered it with affectionate grati- 
tude. 

The following extract from a letter written to his favourite 
pupil, Karl, just after he left him, finds a place here, where 
Herbart's characteristics as a teacher are under consideration. 
It contains the advice about the collecting and ordering of his 
thoughts, referred to in Science of JEducation^ p. 8, and com- 
pletes, with what is given there, and the sixth and last letter of 
the series here translated, the most interesting part of the 
correspondence between them. After pointing out to the boy, 
that with his present mastery of Greek he will soon be able to 
forget the speech in the contents, he asks, " And how will you 
use your knowledge ? I know you will find difficulty in putting 
your thoughts into words ; this partly shows you do not think 
clearly enough, and tends to leave your teacher in the dark as \ 
to the best subject and means for your instruction. You have ^ 
promised to write to me about what interests you, and that will 
be difficult, you say. I grant it, for no one learns without 
trouble the art of avoiding empty expressions and saying much 
in few words ; and it is just in this, which my request requires 
you to practise yourself. Do not at once make a fair copy of 
what you send me. Indeed, do not write at once in any way, 
but t hink about your th oug hts again first ; examine them, con- 
sider what is false, what true with certain limitation, and what 
seems to you more absolutely true than at first appeared. Notice 
how powerfully, that is how beneficently or harmfully, these 
thoughts affect your feelings;^ whether they are sufficiently 
strong, or must be yet clearer, more habitual, for them to be to 
you safe and speedy guides, and not desert you in action, in 
temptation and in danger. If your thoughts escape you, do not 



* " All working on the feelings must take place through the circle of 
thought." — Science of Education, 
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slinn the labour of collecting them again — ^indeed, of spending 
whole days in so doing — and comfort yourself with thinking 
of me, who often do this three whole days before putting pen 
to paper on the fourth. Follow up what is not clear, turn it . 
about in every direction, think of it in every connection, in ,' 
pictures and examples, think of it moving and standing still, 
sitting and lying down, in your room and in the open air. If 
the matter still remains obscure to you, you can at least put 
it into the form of a clear and definite question, and the way 
in which you propound it will show how little or how much, 
how clearly or how obtusely you have, up to that time, thought 
about it, and how fit or unfit, worthy or unworthy you are of 
the reward of its answer. When you are agreed upon what you \ 
will write, try to arrange it, to divide it into beginning, middle ' 
an(l.jdBd. The inducenient to your reflections will generally 
furnish a beginning ; then will follow the characteristics of the 
chief object, and afterwards explanations, proofs, questionings, 

I ans^wers, conclusions, assertions. What you send me must Ise 
brief, but it is just this which necessitates order and previous 
mature reflection. When you set yourself to write, do not cast 
about long for the beginning, and as a rule write down every. 

V thin^^flomewhat quickly ; but when it lies before you in draft, 
look through it .carefully, compress it, cut out the superfluous, 
complete what is wanting, correct the facts, polish the expres- 
sion, retouch it entirely, perseveringly and cheerfully two or 
three times if necessary, until you are satisfied with it. Then 
show it to your teacher, and if he advises it, send it to me." 

We learn from the Letters that considfiratiDn for his pupils, 
and the direct benefit to himself of learning thrpugh teacldng, 
repeatedly led Herbart to aiTange his work on the same lines 
as his pupils. But naturally the claims of a mind so original 
and penetrating as his, could not be satisfied with this alone. 
It needed perfect freedom to strengthen and make trial of its 
wings in new realms of thought. Hence we also find that 
Herbart quietly points out the claims of his own development, 
and insists on uninterrupted and sufficient time for it. Often 
the subject of his thought had no direct connection with his 
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work as teacher, for example the problem of the origin of con- 
sciousness, which so absorbed him at one time that he attri- 
butes to it certain temporary disadvantages to his pnpils (p. 
73). The Letters thus show ns what he actually was then and 
throughout his life— the thinker beyond the teacher ; using his 
powers outside and independently of his special work, not only 
to satisfy his own mental needs, but in the belief that by so 
doing he furthered the highest interests of education^ which 
needs light from a. world jq£ knowledge beypudita own, if it is 
to bring to their utmost perfection the individuals it is to train. 
True to this belief, he never attempted to explain the psycho- 
logic basis of education until he coald do so in the light of his 
larger philosophy. "I, for my part," he writes, "have for 
twenty years called to my aid metaphysics and mathematics, 
besides self-observation, experience and experiment, in order only 
to find the foundation of true psychologic knowledge." " Inter- 
est ixL-fiducaiion," he says, **is but an expressipn^of our whole 
interest in the world .>nd humanity " {Science of JEJdwationy 
p. 141). This the history of education confirms. Some of the 
greatest reforms in education have been the work of men who 
had this wider interest in humanity. Luther cared for educa- 
tion because he desired the religious emancipation of humanity, 
and Kant cared for education largely because he was possessed 
with the humanitarian philosophy of the 18th century. With 
Pe^talozzi, enthusiasm for humanity was the mainspring of 
action. It is natural for reformers to place their chief hopes in 
the rising generation, and thus we often find the reformer in any 
department caring for the education of children. In Herbart's 
words, the teacher " concentrates all the objects of this interest 
in education, where our timid hopes will finally be saved — in the 
bosom of the young, which is the bosom of the future." 

But Herbart never lost sight of the relation between educa- 
tion and something wider than education. This is brought 
out by him in these words : " Let no one say that he educates 
with his whole soul." If he is to be a true educator he must 
care for something larger than education. Even the Jesuits 
illustrate Herbart 's doctrine. Their profound interest in their 
educational work, which accounted so largely for their success. 
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came from their appreciation of tliis work in relation to the 
greater end to which they devoted their whole souls. No one, 
Herbart means, ought to say his whole soul is in education. 
His whole soul, strengthened by belief in evolution (for Herbart 
had a conception of evolution as bearing on the theory and 
practice of education as follows) — "in what more carefully 
cultivated humanity will be able to accomplish beyond all..that 
our race has hitherto experienced, is fixed on the end, of educa- 
tion." Therefore what he imparts to the boy — the matter, the 1 
eBsthetic revelation of the world — occupies the greater part of his \ 
thpughts. Carrying on the thought in this same passage, that to 
be a j[ood educator we must see education in relation to human 

y- progress in general, he urges, "either the teacher has nothing to 
perfect through education, or the greater part of his consideration 
must be given " (1) to what the race through cultivation is cap- 
able of accomplishing beyond anything it has hitherto done, 
(2) what he can do to make his education of a certain boy or 
boys contribute to the general development. The extent of the 
second depends largely upon the teacher's grasp of the first — 
upon that breadth of culture which enables him to trace in the 
past the course along which the race has moved to its present 
stage of development, and to accept that development as a 
promise of its future onward progress to perfection. This, the 
Herbart of the Letters already saw ; they contain both the pre- 
' vision of evolution, and the conception of the relation of educa- 

\ tion to the larger life of humanity. Though not confined to 
• any one part, these ideas are perhaps expressed most clearly 
in his thoughts on the study of history by himself and by his 
pupils. "If there be anything which has a claim upon our 
inmost sympathy and ought to affect us with deep earnestness, 
it is the doings and sufferings of all the human beings who 
have determined our present standpoint, who have prepared 
social jiecurity and art and science for us, in whose infinitely 
manifold forms we are ourselves depicted, together with every- 
thing which we or circumstances could have made out of us 
good or bad" (Letter I.). " In order to find the road to culture 
of character, what can we do better than follow the traces 
of moral growth in humanity, . . . and trace the guiding 
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han d of Providence in tho slow. sol ftTP^i ^^^fi" appar ently rp- 
troQ^ssive, but yet ever advancinp^ progress to the bet ter." 
(Letter iV.) 

This is to be the gronnd out of which sympathy with con- 
temporary humanity can grow. "The youth must see hu- 
manity in history rather than men. Moved by the fearfal 
possibility of error and corruption, himself still pure and full 
of force, endowed with what is certain in human thought and 
inwardly familiarised with the infinite working of external 
Nature in its ordered uniformity, he is capable of resolving, 
and ripe to resolve freely and firmly, to sympathise with 
the whole of humanity, and to elevate what till now was a 
wavering feeling into a constant volition." 

The first point which strikes us in the Letters is, that they 
show the beginnings of Her bart's life-lpng task — the double 
one he set himself : (1) To discover the theoretical principles of 
education; and (2) To applythem in p ractice. Both in his 
profession as teacher, and in his written works, he never ceased 
to urge, that because education is both an art and a science, 
empiricism and sciencej.re alike indispensable to the teacher. 
" Sowhere," says he, " is philosophic breadth of vision so neces- 
sary as in teaching, where daily practice and individual experi- 
ence, expressed in such a variety of ways, so greatly narrow its 
range of view. Thus a preparation for the art by the science 
is necessary, a preparation jofjbheund©i;ataudiilg and the feea^l; 
before entering on the work, in virtue of which, experience which 
we can alone get by actual doings of the work, will yield to us. 
its lessons. In practice only is tho art learned, and tact, readi- 
ness, versatilitx^^d s^l acquired ; but art teaches by practice 
him alone, who has previously learned his science in thought, 
made it his own, formed liimself by it, and predetermined the 
future impressions which experience ought to make on him." 

Since the Letters show how successful as a whole these first 
practical efforts were, we might infer he "had previously learned 
to some extent his science in thought, and this actually was so 
to a degree remarkable in so young a man. Of the minor 
ideas which afterwards entered into his matured work there are 
many. His conception of education as " running on two lines, 
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one for tlie understanding, the other for feeling and .iniaigiuia-. 
tion" (p. 83), is kept, and worked out more in detail in the 
Science of Education, p. IBS'. Poetry and history are already 
looked npon as specially fitted to teach moral insight, and 
therefore of especial yalne for the cultivation of character. 
This view was in harmony with the theory he then had of 
ethical teaching, and to which he adhered, i.e., that it should, 
" to begin with, teach the pupil to observe, rather than give 
direct precepts ; should arouse thought, rather than oppress the 
conscience." The Odysse7^_ he already believed to be.the^hgst 
book.with_which to begin instruction, and this in the original 
with boys of eight to ten years old. In the Science of JEdttca- 
Hon (p. 90), years after, he refers to this, his first use of it in 
teaching. There he says that the motive (the awakening of 
interest) which induced him to use it was his already, before 
he became tutor to the Steiger boys. He further adds, he used 
the Greek text at once with no help whatever from text books, 
believing that the then current method of teaching classics, t.e., 
Latin first, and of this to begin with principally the grammar, 
crippled all free movement of the mind. Eutropius, which he 
found the boys used, was soon laid aside. " I erred," he says, 
'^ in keeping far too closely to the rcmtine of schools, exacting 
accurate grammatical analysis, when for this beginning only 
the principal signs of inflection ought to have been taught and 
explained with untiring repetition, rather than demanded again 
and again from the boy by pressing questions. Many an in- 
jurious breeze from afar disturbed me, much in my surround- 
ings, which I can now but silently thank, was favourable to me. 
But nothing can destroy my hope that the good natures of 
healthyjboys are not. tQ be considered rarities, but will stand 
the greater number of educators in good stead, as they 
stood me. I believe I learned from my experience (for which 
the reading of the Odyssey required a year and a half), that 
this beginning of private teaching is as practicable as it is 
wholesome." 

Ilie distinction between government and discipline is not 
worked out in the Letters, but the former is already con- 
sidered as one of the the teacher's duties, '' although opposed 
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to edacation" ; it is described as ''a ^^ftflffary i*ril^ weakening 
and destr oyinp powe g, while education guides and increases it " 
(p. 73). 

The Letters have a two-fold interest for English readers. 
First, because they describe Herbart's first practical attempts 
as teacher ; hence they should help to correct the false impres- 
sion of some English educationists, that his educational system is 
" the baseless fabric of a vision," woven exclusively in the study 
of the philosopher, and therefore, however fine in theoretic con- 
ception, admitting of but little practical use in the schoolroom. 
But beyond this they have great intrinsic value. They enable 
TLB by tracing the ability, carefulness, and faithful energy with 
which he pursued his much-loved work, to conceive something 
of his personality as teacher. In them we see how his fine edu- 
cation al t^ t — that which in after years he called " the most i^^ 
precious treasure of the art of e du cati on ** — ^guided him not only 
to cEoose his subjects, but also to teach ^them in the manner 
best^suited to each pupil'sjpdivi^qaj^ty. Further, we see how 
carefully he took into account the peculiarities and inclinations 
of his pupils generally, and how accurately he observed the 
direction of their wills. Very noficeable, too, is his fear of 
becoming a dividing force between parents and children, his 
systematic yet never pedantic use of the order of the home to 
further his special work, and the ease, with which he modified . 
and adapted the means of education at his disposal, to suit the \ 
rapid or hajtingjgrogr^^ And all this immedi- 

ately after a period when he had been occupied with the 
abstractions of Fichte, and at a time when he was himself 
actually deep in the most abstract problems — among them, the 
origin of consciousness. 

Secondly, they enable us to follow his mental development 
during that formative period of his life, when, to use his own 
words, he determined " to learn by teaching ." How fruitful t^ 
this determination was, a comparison of these letters with the 
matured conclusions of his later years shows. For the former 
actually contain not merely the minor ideas already noticed, 
but the germs of his system of education as follows. 

The For mation of Mora l (Jharac ter, This — which was to^ 
Herbart the final aim of all education — ^tYvoiag\L tvoX* ^^ -^^X* 
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expressed as aim, is grasped throughout the letters as the 
centre and sanction of all his efforts. *' That aim," he wrote 
nine years later, " is not by any means to develop a certain 
external mode of action, but rather in sight ^ together witli.xQr.z. 
responding volition i n the pu pil." " Right insight " as Herbart 
uses the term, is the resultant of two conditions : (1) that the 
circle of thought shall contain a store of truth, i.e., a corre- 
spondence between the order of its ideas and the order of phe- 
nomena; (2) that the individual possessing such a circle of 
thought, shall actively use it in the effort to discern and assimi- 
late (apperceive) new moral and intellectual truth. Bight 
insight thus covers what is ethically good and intellectually 
true. " Corresponding volition" is the ^s^illjo act. jlpl harmony 
with thatinsigbt. It is just this union of insight and volition 
which is to the young Herbart the all-important thing for his 
three pupils. In the scheme for the education of the oldest for 
example, those subjects are chosen to begin with which will 
cultivate his understanding more than his heart. Why ? 
Because in his case *^ from the understanding alone, the effort, 
the willy to live in harmony with his insight can be expected " 
(p. 50). There is no insistance on the attainment of a certain 
standard of learning; this has a quite subordinate place in 
the teacher's mind. Herbart's selection of subjects for each of 
his pupils is here and always direcioiL-io the iormative and 
enriching effec t they will have on the source of will — the circle 
of thought. He iis acting already on one of his fundamental 
principles : " the worthof a man consists not in what he knows, 
but in howhe wills." 

Bdtbcative Instruction, Many-sidedness of Interest. The term 
instruction as generally understood, merely signifies the impart- 
ing of knowledge; it is only supposed to exert an educative 
influence on the character indirectly, if at all. This is proved 
by the fact, that in the majority of cases, utility or fashion is 
allowed to dictate the choice of subjects ; in the fewest in- 
stances is that choice determined by the peculiar needs of the 
/ individual to be .instructed. These are left to take care of 
themselves, or supposed provision is made for them outside 
instruction. The term instruction as understood by Herbart 
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signifies the direct contrary of this ; with him it is always 
kno ;wledge given with reference to the formation of characte r, 
and this fact he reminds ns of by the expres sion he origin ated, 
for snch knowledge — ed ucative instruction. With him i^istruc- 
tion is not only a n integral^ but the most important part o f 
edi^cation. The reason at once becomes apparent when we 
remember that he believes his aim — the formation of moral ^A 
character — can only be obtained through the operation of an 
erM^JUmed will, i.e. a will which acts in harmony with insight. 
"Stupid people," says he, "cannot be virtuous." (Stumpf- 
sinnige honnen nicht tugendhaft sein,) The store of truth — the 
circle of thought — from whence insight can be derived must be 
present, that acting upon it the will may work out its own 
enlightment, and it is the work of instruction to cultivate and 
to a great extent to supply this circle. Being thus f or H erbart 
the gnnry^ ftljikfi lOf iTl^'ght ft?^ ^^^i ^® concludcs that " in the 
culture of the circle of Ihamcht the main part of education 
lifiSiy" ^ and instruction derives its great importance ftom the 
work it has to do. 

It directly follows from this, that Herbart estimates the 
edncatiye value of instruction solely by the influence it exerts 
I on the will^ through the nature of the circle of thought it cbn- 
istructs. Not every instruction forms a circle of thought from 
which a vigorous will proceeds. Even if it imparts knowledge, 
if it gives a store of clear and animate ideas, they may lie dor- 
mant in the mind, and hence generate no volition. This is the 
case when instruction has failed to arouse interest, and has thus 
missed its end. Int erest is the keystone of Herbart*s concep- ^ 
tion of instruction, which binds it into a firm and ordered 
whole. " The final aim of instruction," he says, " is morality. 
But the nearer aim which instruction in parti cular mnat, get . 
befor e itself in order to reach the final one, is many-sidedness oj^ ^^ 
interest" * 

The "point to be carefully noted is, that both these concep- 



* Science of Education^ p. 85. 
' Lectures on Educationj par. 62. 
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tions — educative instmcfcion and many-sidedness of interest — 
hereafter to be most important factors in Herbart's edncational 
system, were already formed and exerting a strong influence 
over his activity at the time the letters before ns were written. 
He tries to '* caltivate" in his eldest pnpil '^ many-sidedness of 
interest. This is the first indication Horbart gives of interest 
as the central force of his system of edacation. He does 
this *' that he may be able to take hold of him somewhere, in 
order to educate him" (Letter I., p. 50). From this educative 
instruction, addressed in his case chiefly to the understanding, 
he hopes to secure his end — " to arouse active independent 
; •• tljought^ and the effort to live in harmony with his insight. 
Again through educative instruction — " the lessons," says 
Herbart, ** when we were alone with each other and pursued 
some joint work together " (p. 89), the second boy becomes to his 
teacher " an unspeakable delight." Finally he rejoices over the 
many-sidedness of his youngest pupil, " the wealth of elements 
in him'' as providing the material for future education. 
Already, in his practice he recognises no instruction which 
does not morally educate. 

IncUvidtmlityj Education^ and the Personal Influence of the 
Teacher, The inalienable ri^ht of the individuality to its 
fullest develppjaent on the one side, the, vast and legitimate 
power of education in the hands of the true teacher on the 
other — these are at first sight apparently conflicting principles. 
We see the absolute disregard of the first, and the resultant 
abuse through the exclusive use of the second principle, 
in the educational system of the Jesuits; we see the 
disregard of the second, and consequent deterioration into 
license of the first principle, in the doctrine of free love. In 
Herbart's System of Education, because the true force and 
validity of each is measured and accepted, they Qould be^and 
were . combined by him in harmonious and beneficent action..- 
How he reconciles these two principles of individjiailil^y ^^d 
edjacatipn il^gQretically, is to be found in outline in the System 
of Education and in detail in his psychological works. Indi- 
viduality, " that mysterious root to which our psychological 
conjecture refers everything, which according to circumstances j 
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comes out differently in different beings/' this the teacher 
onght to make it a point of honour to leave as untouched as 
possible. But is this the extent of his work P Is _he noth ing 
mo re than a h uman gardener , whose duty consists in placing 
the indivi duality amidst conditions f avou rahlfl. io. its develgp - 
ment, and there ends P With all the force of knowledge and 
conviction, Herbart shows this to be a false co^egtion of 
education, because the mind . germ is not lik e the vege table^seed 
passing onward to a pre-determined end. Respecting the 
supreme right of the inviduality to preservation, the teacher 
miAst ke^itsbBtt er part i ntacU but through the circle of thought 
whic'h it is his work to buUd up, he must leavgjLiihiBkt better 
part vith thoughts, deflires» fe^lingp, it urpuli never otherwi^se 
haye^know^^and thu g^ guide ^ stimulate ^and enlarge its after 
g^ljrtl^. Great is the power it is thus his to wield. By it he 
can convert the psychologic accident whether egoism or morality 
shall rule the boy, into the certainty that the law of right shall 
be by him the freely accepted law of life. ^ 
/'" What is the source of this power? To this question these 
Letters and the Science of Education also give a clear answer. 
It is the personality of a t^\^ whose intellectual store is 
permeatoir lEErbngh and through by moral truth of character. 
For it is this alone which insures what Herbart calls 'Hhe 
omnipresence^ as it were, of moral criticism." With unsparing 
rigour the teacher must first turn this moral criticism on 
himself f that the picture of himself, which will inevitably be 
reflected on the boy, may be pure and noble. " Remember," 
says Rousseau, when enforcing the same truth, '* that before you 
venture on the undertaking to form a man you must have 
made yourself a man ; you must find in yourself the example 
you ought to offer to him." Secondly, the teacher must turn 
this moral criticism on his pupil ** to discover whether special 
features of character already exist which are worthy to win his 
heart," and to discriminate where "he can give abundantly 
out of a full heart an approbation which shows the pupil his 
better self.'* Then and not till then, Herbart emphatically 
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reitererates, can the '' teacher use an ahundant, convincing, 
carefully apportioned blame, for the force of blame is only felt 
when it threatens to cancel an approbation already won." We 
have a fine instance of the efficacy of this moral criticism at its 
best in Arnold — the English teacher who stands nearest to 
Herbart in oneness of *aim; nnder him the feeling general 
among Rugby boys was "it's a shame to tell Arnold a lie." 
The essence of it, so far as the pupil is concerned, is that 
throu gh the power of example "it worketh by love .** Its 
possession is the hall-mark of^the^ teacher ; in its absence, the 
finest intellect "engaged in teaching can never rise beyond the 
schoolmaster. Its highegt success is reached^^wh^a. .thflL-ifiy 
feels fer his tea cher something of that mighty responsive force, 
which inspired the Apostle's words, " The love of Christ con- 
straineth us." 

Repeatedly in the Science of Education and the Lectures on 
Education^ Herbart dwells on the high value, as an educative 
force, of this reflex_ influence of the true teacher on his ^npil. 
" The first_aiiisgjicfi^' he writes (Science of Education, p. 104), 
out of mental cradeness is made by a boy, when he experi- 
ences ftftpjrwardgjr"^ fifirtfiin iflftn.H fiTprftgflfid by himself affectod 

y the teacher^and this isthejijtQsLdireGtJjsneJit of education,*' But 

^ it is in th e^ Letter s before_uai^and this is one of their strongest 
claims on our interest, tha t^ we see how Herbart himself usei 
with de ep-seeing affect ion the utmost force of the teacher's 

/*.* perso^lity in education, and yet neyer lost sight of i£s 
seemingly cou nting a jm^ to .leave, the pupil's individuality as 

'f untouched as possible. His true estimate of both the power 
and Emits of education, enabled him to adjust these aims to 
each other, giving to each its right weight and no more, in the 
relation between teacher and pupil. The Letters contain many 
signs of the critical, unsparing judgment to which Herbart 
subjected himself. They also show us what the penetrative 
and moulding power of a noble personality can effect as teacher. 
In Ludwig, the eldest, it acts, to begin with, negatively. " He 
does not love me yet," says Herbart, " therefore I venture to 
express my judggients -hut seldom, not ^wishing to force myself 
upon him as his watchful judge of morals" (p. 63). Later it 
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becomes a pressing necessity to educate the youngest. Then 
he is to have his hours alone with his master, when his entire 
patience will be exercised upon him, and he will feel the whole 
of his reflex influence such as he has himself created by his 
behaviour (p. 90). It is however on the character of Karl 
that we see Herbart's influence working at its strongest and 
best. He quickly discovers the boy's moral feelings — "the 
special features already existent worthy to win the teacher's 
heart," — which he gladly acknowledges are no work of his, and 
Kar^soon wi ns his mas te r s love, which he pgnrsjba^k waaandutp. 
the boy's heaST^^en approval and blame could do their work. 
**I concealed from him no joy,' says Herbart, **no delight; 
but he also fe lt every tlfijB;TP^ ^^ ^^flmft from the li^^htej^ Jpuch 
to extreme severity." How unsparingly and with what effect 
were W.li ftpprnV>n.f.mti n^pH hla.Tnp^ "^^^f^/ " I was oucc or twice 
myself alarmed," says Herbart, " at the hopeless depression into 
which he was plunged when I spoke of destroyed hopes, or the 
loss of my approval " (p. 90). The whole relationship between 
teacher and pupil recalls the words written many years after : 
" Only he who receives much , and is able therefore t» pjpi vq mnfil^^ 
can also depri ve of much , and by annli pi^pagnyft rriould tjifl yg^^j^- 
ful mind according to his own judgme nt." (^Science of Education^ 
p. 104). Very happy is that relationship in its results. " How 
truly and completely Karl almost always felt my approbation 
and blame — ^to recall this is to me an unspeakable delight. 
What he is, he became in the lessons when we. were alone with 
each other." Yet never through all this is the force of the 
teacher allowed to suppress or coerce the pupil's true nature or 
powers. Even^ his wishes are tak e n into con sid< gpq, t^Q^^j aiid 
urged as strong reagpngTpr the ^jboio©, pf certain subjects of 
instruction, the teacher transforming himself into his fellow 
pupil, when ignorant of the subject required, that he may the 
better further the self-chosen work (p. 49). Very characteristic 
of Herbart is this recognition of the teacher's necessarily limited 
sphere of knowledge, and the^houesty with which he urges his 
pupil's nei^dLpI a Jpibject he is not, himself capable of teaching. 
This incident possibly suggested the need of, and at least 
reminds ns of the advice he afterwards gave to others : *^ There 
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I is ottea.jome_one near^ at^ Jiand wlio knows how to impart , 

/ h appily enoug h, what we do not ourselves understand, but^yet 

I find necessary t o teach. Then let not the teacher's vanity 

* stand in the way of the use of such a person. To be ignorant 

of something which education has a right to require is truly no 

humiliating confession, for Jihe whole of knowledge is too vast 

for t he individual to p ossess " (Science' of Education, p. 149). 

The yoke of strange teaching, of merely impressed habits (p. 55), 

is guarded against by Herbart as the teacher's cardinal sin. 

Once more the Letters reveal the thinker of the future. They 

strike the key note of all his wqrk^ thQpretical-OiL^aactieal — 

-^ the developmen t of the individuality — ^in these words : " No 

human power ought. to be crippled; all ought to advance to 

perfection under the protection and mild rule of the moral 

law" (p. 58). 

Herbart's ideal of education, to which ho throughout his life 
kept true, is rooted in this regard for the individuality. That 
ideal was, to develo p in the pupil, thr ough Mb pvm ctctive s^- 
doing, the kn owledge and the use of ordered liberty. Very 
plainly can its constant presence be traced in all his educational 
works. In the Esthetic Revelation of the World (p. 61) it is 
thus expressed : " A making which the pupil himself discovers 
when choosing the good and rejecting the bad — this or nothing 
is formation of character. This rise to self-conscious personality 
ought without doubt to take place in the mind of the pupil 
himself, and be completed through his own activity ; it would 
be nonsense if the teacher desired to create the real essence of 
the power to do it, and pour it into the soul of his pupil. The 
great object of the teacher's efforts must be to place the power 
already existent, and in its nature trustworthy, under such con- 
ditions, that it must infallibly and surely accomplish this rise " 
But it is in the Letters that we find the earliest promise of this 
ideal, and in them that we see it as '* the actual object of the 
teacher's efforts," directing his energy and prompting his acts. 
His eldest pupil can only be reached, to begin with, through the 
understanding, hence the precepts of morality must constrain 
him through their evidence. Why ? Because only thus will he 
feel it is himself, his own conviction which makes morality to be 
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law ; only thns can he be morally good, otherwise it wonld be 
another acting through him as if he were a machine, ^* Education 
which does not thns lead to freedom would be tyranny " (p. 55). 

A few details maybe added here to the biography of Herbart, 
published in the Science of Education (Translator's Introduc- 
tion). 

Herbart was of middle height, well set and muscular, his 
movements were rapid, firm, and full of energy to the last day 
of his life. He was a distinguished-looking man, dignified, 
reserved to strangers, commanding respect by anticipatory 
courtesy usually given with quiet seriousness. Ho was never 
careless in his appearance, in his behaviour to others, or his 
conversation. He spoke naturally, but in the extremely cul- 
tured style in which he wrote, and little or not at all unless the 
subject interested him ; when it did, any one could see that 
more thoughts rushed into his mind than he could express, and 
his great blue eyes would gleam with intelligence. Mere 
individual opinions, half developed thoughts, fragmentary ideas 
he hardly ever expressed himse]!, and could not tQler&te.lrpia 
others ; thus while he would leave unnoticed' doubts, suggestions, 
geneinEtl and vague objections to his principles, his interest y^as 
always aroused by any well thought out definite opposition. In 
his later years, when Prof. Hartenstein knew him personally, 
he had grown indifferent to continued misrepresentations of his 
system, and could laugh heartily over them. 

His mos t prominent characteristic was a deep rev erence, for 
trnt h. On the intellectual side, it n^ade him despise all sem- 
blances, all dictatorial utterances, all hollow bombastic 
phraseology, all ostentatioxx ..and arrogance, of knowledge. On 
the^moral, it turned the whole force of his ethical principles 
upon himself, and constrained him to jndge his own character 
in their searching light. What he once recognised as a truth 
of knowledge, exercised upon him, wherever its nature allowed 
of it, a moral suasion also. Thus to the practical ideas which 
he held to be the standard for the worth of every will, he 
ngorously^ submitted his own will, and judged it accordingly. 
In regajrd^to the Ideas of Right jand EquitjTj he was scrupu- 
lous in the extreme, and ids actions were often a&Qted 
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negatively thereby; for he dreaded to overstep the limits 
of -what he considered his legitimate sphere, and to mix in 
matters which made no direct claim on him. But where he felt 
it his duty to act, he was anxiously conscientious and thorough. 
When circumstances, however, made the right course doubtful, 
he appeared to act with less promptitude and rapidity than 
might have been expected from a man of his determined nature; 
but this arose from another strong characteristic — his peculiar 
power and habit of looking at a thing from all sides. '* I re- 
member," says Prof. Hartenstein, " what he once said to me — 
that he had often been taken for an irresolute, pedantic man, 
I because in any doubtful situation he hesitated to act until the 
/ la§tj waiting to see whether a decisive moment of moiui inspira- 
tion might not dictate the right mode of action." Thus his 
behaviour, to others was in the highest degree considerate, and 
might appear to the superficial observer cold and formal ; but 
in the depth of his heart there was a great reserve of bene- 
volence, sympathy, and goodness, which often came out in an 
astonishing way. Those who were in a position to read his 
feelings, as we can follow his thoughts in his works, recognised 
in him the gentlest, most kindly nature. 

Between the Letters to Herr von Steiger and the Lectures on 
Education lies the greater part of a human life — a^ejYbich, if 
we would characterize it in one word, was in the^deepQst sense, 
y hgfrmonicms. We have seen how the young teacher of the 
* Letters lived again in the author of the Lectures — at the end 
of his career faithful to the ideas, strong in the hope, and un- 
swerving in the aim with which he started. Thus it was with 
the man himself. The same truthf ul»_t.Ui^lj> many-aidednature 
which drew^ the JEriendsjif.bis.yQn^^ follow him to his new 

home in Switzerland, called forth in his later years a wealth 
of affectionate regard from. hi3.X[plleagues and students, and the 
words of one of them who would fain follow him in thought to 
the longer home he had just entered, sound like an echo of that 
far-ofE time. This memorial address was delivered immediately 
after his death by Prof. Lobech to the professors and students 
in the University of Konigsberg, which he had left six years 
before for Gottingen, and where twenty-five of his most active 
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years were passed. " So j ong^ and so fmitfall y." said Prof. 

L., "has Herbart^workfidJtt.,Q]HJ..BUdflJt.J^ 
ceased, even since he lef t ns^ to think, gf hlRt-ft^ our ojwn^ and 
now tEat he has been taken from ns for ever, we are impelled 
to give expression to our reverence and love for him. . . . 
His name is written in t he chronicleg of our nn iversity, his 
fam e is onrs , his pictu re lives in our hea rts. We still see the 
open 'Birrw, the clear eyes, and hear the brilliant language 
always well-chosen, often carrying ns along with it, and in 
harmony with these external features, we feel a great person- 
ality, a nobility of disposition revealed in word and deed to 
both strangers and friends. . . . 

" It has been sometimes urged as a reproof against him, that 
though an original thinker, he did not become the founder of a 
new school of philosophy. But truly the greatness of the 
conqueror, whether on the field of battle or in the realm of 
science, is not enhanced by his followers. Plato left numerous 
disciples, but none worthy to receive the ring from the dying 
master ; to none other than himself is he indebted for the en- 
durance of his fame, for the school has disappeared, and of the 
most renowned of the Epigoni hardly the name survives. But 
as long as the waves of the Ilissus flow over the sacred ground 
of Attica, Plato's teaching will endure, and with him and the 
other great mast§ES_of knpTdedge, Herbart will work invisibly 

y for the higher culjaira Qli?Xtr4:afi0. The mystical tripod, which 
the god of prophecy once promised to the wisest of men, has not 
yet ended its course, and will, perhaps, return at the close of 
human history, possessed by no one, to that sanctuary of the 
divine from whence it came. There, in the kingdom of truth, 
amidst the grand ideas of the Platonic world, now lives our late 
teacher and friend. We will think of him for ever with love 
and reverence, and rejoice i n that de stiny which bestowed on 
him jihe rich mind, the kindly he art, and a life full of power, 
and called him at last from the earth which iTe^a J" outgrown, 
by the gentlest of its messengers of death." 

^ , At the present time Herbart's work s Jhaye been translated 
into te^ European lan guages ; over Ji OQQ w ritings itnd books 
have been produced in Germany .alQAe_up9n. his system|f.o£ 
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Philosophy, Psychology, and Pedagogy, and the new education 
•which, thongh in augura ted by Pestalozzi, first received, its 
scientific basi isi from jCerbart, is enlisting and stimulating an 
ever growing band of enthusiastic and talented workers both 
in America and England. ''That invisible work for the higher 
culture of the race," which Herbart's colleague humbly pro- 
phesied, "would endure," has become a growing stream of 
organised thought, whose current is swelled by innumerabl e new 
developments and applications of the principles which form its 
source. We who see it cannot but regret that the Master did not 
witness the fruition of his labours, that he died before the im- 
portance and value of his educational system and the soundness 
\ of its psychological and ethical foundations were acknowledged. 
His principles to-day are more or less remoulding in different 
countries, especially in Germany, the work and aim of educa- 
tion, and it is strange and sad to remember in view of this, the 
quiet words in which their great-minded enunciator renounced 
the hope of being understood in his day and generation. "JTo 
one," said he, "may choose the time wherein he may live. and 
work, I use my days according to my powers and opportunitiee. 
How others use what I offer them depends on their will, and 
it is their responsibility." 

In England his future influence seems to be to some extent 
threatened in a twofold direction. On the one hand is the 
class represented by the reviewer who (presumably after a 
brief reading) complains that Herbart '' is crabby and leaves 
the critic in doubt as to his subject and his meaning." On 
the other, is that large and growing class of critics, practical 
teachers, and elucidators, who are asking " what do we owe to 
Herbart ? " and are using to the utmost of their power, and 
sharing with each other, his legacy of thought. 

To the former, it may be said in the words of a great critic, 
by way of consolation and comfort : " Be sure if the author is 
worth anything, that you will not get at his meaning all at 
once ; nay, that at his whole meaning you will not for a long 
time arrive in any wise. Not that he does not say what he 
means, and in strong words too, but he cannot say it all, 
and what is more strange, will not, but in a hidden way and in 
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parables, that he may be sure you want it. Wise men always 
hide their deeper thought. The y do not give it to you by wa y 
of help, but of reward , and will ma ke themselves sure that you 
des erve it, b efore they allow you to reach i t." 

It is possible that the second class will do well to remember 
in the future, that attempts to graft Herbart's system upon one 
up to the present so radically different in its principles, its 
methods and its ideals, as the English, must fail. Further, they 
would be opposed to his spirit and inevitably lead to a reaction 
against him. His va lue for English e ducationists seems more 
and morg. toJig jn his suggestivenes s — the soundness of the 
psychologic and^thi c al foun datign , of hi s main jjrincipTes. and 
the iospiiing power of hi§ Jpfty„ideals. To all who are working 
to-day on his lines of thought, his own words spoken at one of 
his great student gatherings are fraught with meaning : " fielp 
mOi^by your attention , helj^me^when I jam, wanting^ by your ■ 
doubts and by the 9.cc]^%y..and•emphasis of your objections, 
that we may .together reader . good sexYJce to the sacred cause 
of human culture." 
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PART II 
THE LECTURES ON EDUCATION 

The Lectures on Education were written six years before 
Herbart's death. He had returned to Gottingen in 1835 after an 
absence of twenty-five years, during which he filled, as Kant's 
successor, the Chair of Philosophy in the Konigsberg university. 
This second period in Gottingen was mainly occupied in pre- 
paring and delivering his University lectures ; his literary pro- 
ductions accordingly were few, and these were generally the 
outcome of, and connected with, his academic work. 

A reference to the table of contents will show that the 1st 
edition only consisted of five sections, because Herbart intended 
the work to be merely a supplement to the Science of Educa- 
tion " written thirty years before. After a brief introduction 
setting forth the position of Education as a Science, followed 
(Section 1) — The foundation of education in philosophy and 
psychology — (Section 2) Education in its relation to children 
at different ages — (Section 3) Special directions as to the treat- 
ment of individual Subjects — (Section 4) The faults of the pupil, 
and their treatment — (Section 5) Educational Institutions. 
Herbart himself wrote a notice of the book for the Gottingen 
Literary Journal. Referring in it to the connection which 
the book (Section 1) shows to exist between education and 
psychology, he writes " the author's psychology was originated, 
worked out, and written down, during many years' practical 
educational work, and is to a 'great extent the fruit of the 
experiences then "made." But he goes on to insist, psychology 
is not the o'nly basis of education ; practical philosophy also 
forms a part of it. Now to make the easthetic judgment the 
starting point of practical philosophy will seem to many rank 
heresy, because the term repels them, but it cannot be dis- 

84 
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pensed with if we are to understand the conditions clearly. 
That these sBsthetic judgments are implicitly recognised as a 
necessary preliminary to the moral law even by the followers 
of Kant, Herbart substantiates by the following words of a 
Kantian writer (who, he remarks, " has probably given as little 
thought to educational questions as to my special investiga- 
tions ") — " the universal moral law is, according to the witness 
of consciousness, brought aboat by that pleasure in human wor- 
thiness which is a necessity to moral reason, and by the desire 
arising out of the pleasure, to attain to that worthiness oneself ." 
We niay^sjiumej^ j^ays Herbart, what is here conceded, t.e. X 
that moraUty_is_the_^im_of_eds^ This mdrality — this 

pleaswB in human worth and the desire f or it^ — the pupil must 
Tn pa^ find in his moral reason, and in part create by his effort 
t o attain t o it himsel^Tut Sev^ can it bo expected to come 
from transcendental freedom or from fate. In harmony there- 
with, Herbart, in the Introduction to the "Lectwres on Educa- 
iiotif rejects as bases for it those systems of philosophy of 
which fatalism or transcendental freedom are the main prin- 
ciples. For capacity for cultivation — ^the necessary pre- 
supposition of education— is excluded by both ; we can neither 
bend fate, nor confine freedom. 

The first section deals with this double basis (psycbological 
and philosophical) of education, and later on the main points 
to be observed in the cultivation of moral character are given as 
follows : (1) Direction of the Child's Will ; (2) Esthetic Judg- 
ment and the worth of it. (3) Formation of Principles ; (4) 
Connection of Principles ; (5) Use of Principles. In common 
with Kant, Herbart declares in the notice before referred to 
written by himself, that morality does not merely consist in 
this " pleasure in human worthiness,** that is, in the cesthetic 
judgment, but that it depends to a very great extent on the 
principles, on their cultivation, continuation, and use. Ex- 
perience, however, proves to the teacher, that the _prin.ciBles, 
the child's general views of what is to be. done and avoided in 
daily life.in.hj9 interpourse with human bein^, are more often 
determined by considerations of advantage and disadvantage, 
thw bxjpI^aanifiLin human worthiness^ It also proves to him 
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that, notwithstanding good teaching, tho child is wont to listen 
to what others say, and thereby falsifies his own perhaps trner 
judgment. If the teacher is to be of any help to the pnpil at 
this stage, he must not be contented himself with any vague 
idea of human worthiness ; he must regulate the praise and N 
blame he bestows^ according to the harmony or disharmony of ' 
the actions arousing either, with the Practical Ideas. Further, 
ho must be able to estimate the sequence in tho development of 
these ideas in education, i.e., that some can be understood and 
acted upon by the child, such as the Ideas of Benevolence and 
Perfection (par. 148), others again by older pupils, as the Ideas 
of Right and Equity, and Inner Freedom. 

The second section, with special reference to this sequence of 
the ideas, treats of general education as required^ by ch ildren 
^ at different ages. Except in connection with the development 
of the ideas, the formation of principles, and the faults more or 
less peculiar to different stages of growth, this method of treat- 
ment is unsatisfactory. It is so because it only permits of what 
Herbart calls a bird's eye view of education, and does not take 
into account that the teacher ought, in all his early work, 
to keep the later, which must be prepared for, in view, and 
must bear in mind in his later work that which was made 
ready in the earlier stages for future use. On tho other hand, 
it permits of much greater detail, and Herbart remarks it was 
only necessary to refer his readers to the Science of Education, 
where another mode of treatment is adopted to complete it. 
The development of the main ideas of education as there 
worked out, presents to the reader the general principles ar- 
ranged under the main concepts of education necessary to be 
considered. Thoroughly clear views on education, says Hor- 
barfc, can only be secured by tho combination of both methods. 

The third section deals with the elements of didactics ; the 
fourth treats of discipline as a power to correct or prevent 
faults. Here again the method of treating education with 
reference to age is preferable for both sections, because it lends 
itself more easily to the necessary details. Herbart explains 
that his object in the fourth section is to help the _t§ftcfeerwho 
meets with the morally wrong in a_vaiiety of fcH'ms, to reduce 
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his chaos of exper iences to order, so that he Tnay jetflfit th^ 
trnelS ^es of the wrong , and ^ cojifiififi^^jnthihe^tl^^^ 
If he does so, he cannot judge how and to what extent the 
existent evil still admits of cnre, and least of all can he 
jndge this, when several radical evils have become entangled 
in each other, as often enough happens. Thus to take one 
of the simplest instances — the principles which an older boy 
begins to form are sometimes merely spoiled by bad company, 
and perhaps only adopted on hearsay ; sometimes, again, they 
are the signs of. coarse sensual inclinations. Sometimes they 
are the outcome of one-sidedness in the original judgment as to 
what is praiseworthy or blameable. (To this, Herbart gives the 
name SBsthetic judgment, because it is far from being a com- 
plete moral judgpnent about the worth of a person (in forming 
which his principles and the obedience he renders to them 
must be taken into account), but is only the basis of this and 
of future principles.) There| are many varieties of such one- 
sidedness of judgment; the teacher, however, would make a 
great mistake if, to correct such one-sidedness, ho fought, for 
instance, against the pupil's sensual inclinations, or, in the 
interest of the principles, preached Kant's categorical impera- 
tive. He must go to the root of the evil — imperfection in the 
aasthe tic judgment itsel f. The foregoing is taken from 
Herbart's own notice of his Lectures on Education, 

On comparing the Lectures with the Science of Education 
we find they contain much important material, which is only 
briefly, if at all, dealt with in the earlier work. 

(1) They present education as an art; the method of dealing 
with the different subjects of instruction is treated of on its 
practical side. 

(2) The formation of principles in the pupil by the teacher 
on the basis of true aesthetic judgment, is treated in detail, and 
insisted upon as an indispensable part of moral education. 
Both these features are distinctive of the first edition of 1835. 
This assumed, however, the student's use, pari passu, of the 
Science of Education, In the preface to the second edition of 
1841 Herbart explains he has added the section on general 
education (from par. 45 to par. 194) to avoid the necessity of 
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reference to the older work, and to make the new one in- 
dependent. In this section the principles of the Science of 
Education are reproduced ; but the psychological developments 
are worked out more completely, and the art of teaching also is 
treated of more in detail. 

The second edition, which has a peculiar interest as Herbart's 
last earthly work, was received more favourably than any other 
of his educational writings. The good review in the GOttingen 
Educational Times by Mager, who called the book " a teacher*s 
veritable breviary," no doubt contributed to this. But the 
master never saw it ; before it appeared his eyes were closed 
in death. 

One of Herbart's greatest., jser vices to education JS;^ tha t he 
created^JLJfflrififid theory of apperception. Kant understood by 
the term the original synthesizing power of the mind, and 
limited his study to the constitution of the mind antecedent 
to all experience. Herbart, on the contrary, invested the 
mind (soul) ^ with but one original capacity — that of self- 
preservation — and hence it was the subsequent contents of the 
mind, the presentations which experience supplies, which were 
to him the matter for psychological study. His conception of 
the thought-fabric as constructed by them, their interactions, 
fusions, their indestructible nature, and, above all, their im- 
measurable associative force, was like Goethe's : — 

" Zwar ist's mit der Gedanken-Fabrik 
Wie mit einem Weber-Meistersttick 
Wo ein Tritt tausend Paden regt, 
Die Schifflein hertLber hintiber schiessen, 
Die F&den ungesehen fliessen, 
Ein Schlag tausend Verbindungen schl&gt." « 

It is the mind working on experience — the assimil ation of 
ideas by ideas already possessed — which Herbart terms ap per- 
ception. It is, as he understands it, that interaction of tiffSL 
analogous presentations, or groups of presentations^ whereby^ the ona 

* For a definition of Herbart's use of the term " soul " see Introduc- 
tion to Science of Education^ p. 102. 
> Goethe's FauHt ^9>^ I* 
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M rn ore or less re- formed h y the other and ultimat el y fused with it^ 
Since his inyestigations it is accepted as a fact '^ that onr / 
outer and inner perceptions without exception take place / 
with the assistance of older related ideas, the contents of which | 
are determinative for the new perception.** 

The distinctive characteristic of the Lectures on Education is, 
that Herbart therein develops this theory of apperception 
farther than in his other educational works. He considers it 
on the intellectual side in connection with the higher states of 
attention, and on the moral as determining the formation and 
sequence of principles. 

By attention, onjwhich the p owe r of apperception to, a gjUQsi 
extent depends, Herbart means the direction of the consqious- 
luiJupon an already existent or expected sense impression or 
presentati on^ and absorption in i t. According as the pupil's 
will enters or does not enter mto the creation of attention, he 
classifies it as voluntary or involuntary. He considers the 
latter as of far higher importance than the former in instruc- 
tion. " Voluntary attention^ ** he says (par. 73) " depends on \ 
the pupil's determination J the teachermust often compel it by 
threats and admonitions. Involuntory attention, on the con- 
trary, is much more desirable and productive. The art of 
instruction consists in developing it, and in it is contained the 
interest which we have in vie w." Involuntary attention 
Herbert again divides into pr imitive and apperceptive (par. 74). 

By involuntary primitive attention in jts simplest form, 
Herbart means what is called by many English Psychologists 
reflex attention .^ It depends for its strength on the persi3tence, ' 
number^ novelty and u nexpectedness of .ignfiUQus stimuli, 
(par. 75), hence it is sometimes called also sensuous attention. 
An apperceiving element, however, soon enters intp this purely 
sensuous attention. We see it in the infant who shows pleasure 
when his mother prepares his milk bottle. The sensory im- 
pression alone would have had no effect on him, indeed it had 
none at an earlier age. But it now calls up into his conscious- 
ness previous experiences when the same preparation was the 

» Ttaeher's Eandhook ofPsycliology^ Prof. Sully, p. 86. 
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preliminary to enjoyment. With these aronsed presentations 
the new one fuses, is strengthened thereby, and the baby shows 
pleasure. In this we see the germ of apperception. 

As the basis of higher apperceiying attention, this primitive 
attention and its cultivation are of great importance. Herbart 
considers it as dependent on four conditions (par, 76). 

1. The intensity of the sensory impression. 

" Primitive attention " he says (par. 75) ".depends on the 
strength of the sense impressions." It is easily aroused by a 
crowd, a brilliant light, a strong smell. But we must not 
therefore conclude that the strongest sensations are the best. 
An extremely brilliant light causes blindness, a great noise 
deafness. " Intense sensations " says he " are therefore to be 
avoided, because they rapidly deaden sensibility. In the course 
of time weak stimuli will produce sensations quite as vivid as 
those, which were at first caused by stimuli forcing themselves 
on the senses by their intensity." T hus a teach er who speaks 

\ to his class in a TTin^firn.tp_j;nTifl^ -^ill ftyfiyitnally^ry^TnTpftTiii even 

i more atte ntion than he who constantly addreoaesJt in -<&.Jmid 

i one. " It is necessary then from the very begini^ing (in regard 

' to sensuous impressions) to seek a happy medium." It is so, 

not only in the interests of instruction, but often in those of 

discipline. To take our former illustration — " the key ^\ which 

I the teacher'^ voice is habitually pitched daiecmiiies the tpne^f 

j all the sc hool wor k, Children will all shout if you shout. On 

1 the oth6r hand, if you determine never to raise your voice when 

you give a command, they will be compelled to listen to you 

and to this end to subjugate their own voices habitually, and to 

carry on all their work in quietness. The moral effect of this 

on the pupil is not insignificant. A UQisy school is one.in 

\ which a great, ^opportiuiity of civilizing and. softening the 

• manners. ia^hahitiially lost. And a school whose work is 

always done in a low tone, is one in which not only is the 

teacher healthier and better able to economize the resources of 

his own life, but as a place of moral discipline it is far more 

effective." ^ 

* Lecturer on Teachingy J, Fitch, p. 19. 
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2. Preserv ation of th e receptiv e^ppjger. / 
To this end no subject of instruction must continue too long 

(par. 76), for the resultant weariness blunts receptive power. 
Neither must the subjects be changed too often or too quickly ; 
if they are, "the older thoughts will not give way to the 
others " ; the receptive power is exhausted in the effort to 
follow them, and attention is at an end. 

3. Avoidanc e of too great a jgeaJa^afSt, between old-aud^aew j 
presentations.^ 

"if opposing presentations," says Herbart (par. 75), "are 
present at this stage in the children's minds, even if developed 
by instruction, they act as a hindrance to the new material 
which is now to be given." At this point he begins to work 
out his theory of apperception as follows : A child may 
possess a number of apperceiving ideas, and yet apperceive 
(assimilate) but little of the new which is offered to him. This 
is the case if, as Herbart says (par. 75), the mind be filled with 
opposing presentations, i.e., with thoughts and feelings having 
no connection with the new material to be given. If such 
opposing presentations fill consciousness they, as it is limited 
in its capacity, exclude from it the apperceiving ideas — those 
already in the mind below the level of consciousness which are 
connected with the new material. This inability to exclude 
from consciousness what is foreign to the new presentations to 
be apperceived, and to call up into consciousness the apper- 
ceiving presentations which will assimilate with them, is very 
marked in the child. The teacher must aid him to do both as 
far as possible, and this is the object of the first step in the 
Herbartian process of teaching, viz. Analysis or Preparation.^ 
Without it there is inevitably " a too great contrast between 
old and new presentations," and we have a state opposed to 
attention and therefore to apperception. We express this 
^state by saying the child cannot concentrate his tEougTits. 

* It is assumed here that the reader is familiar with Herbart's 
meaning of the terms "identical," "analogous," and "disparate," as 
applied to presentations, as these distinctions form part of the basis of 
his theory of apperception. See Introduction to Science of Education ^ 
pp. 86-87. 

• See Introduction to Science of Education, p. 37. 
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4. The allowance of sufficient time for a retiirn_of_ the 
balance among the aroused presentation^. 
^ This balance is exceedingly difficult to preserve in the child. 
Even under the most favourable circumstances, '' his thoughts '' 
(as Herbart expresses it, Science of Education^ p. 138) " have 
not learned to wait. On a given occasion all come forward (both 
the apperceiving ideas and those foreign to them), so many of 
them become excited by the threads of association, and so 
many come suddenly into consciousness.'* The teacher must 
work against this natural tendency by " making haste slowly.'' 
" It is but increased," says Herbart, " when one thing after 
another is given too quickly in instruction, and clearness of 
comprehension cannot then be attained." The mind may 
receive through such instruction presentations more or less 
related, but they are too vague to be apperceived. For not only 
has there been no time to restore the balance among the aroused 
presentations, by excluding what is foreign to and retaining 
what is connected with the new material, but, since conscious- 
ness is limited in capacity, the new ideas themselves given too 
quickly, suppress or at least obscure, each other. " The heaped 
up thoughts press on the next following, those again on the 
succeeding ones, till a state of mind ensues in which the pupil 
at last can listen no longer/' (par. 75). 

The second class of involuntary attention, i.e., apperceptive 
or acquisitive attention (par. 77), no longer depends on the 
strength of a sensuous impression, but on the arousing of 
related presentations, which are the material for an appercep- 
tion. It consists in the grasping of new relatively weak 
presento^tions, by already existent old ones which are related to 
the new. We see it, says Herbart, "even in little children 
when they recognise and repeat aloud certain words familiar 
to them, heard during the conversation of their elders, where 
all the rest is unintelligible to them " ; and again, "in the 
absent-minded boy, who knows the exact minute when the 
teacher begins a story, and listens accordingly." We see it again 
in children somewhat older, who give to mere outlined drawings 
the names of familiar objects. Thus, a child will call a 
pencilled square a bonbon, and a simple circle, a plate. 
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Apperceptive, like priniitive attention, requires a due propor- 
tion of likeness and contrast between the old and new presenta- 
tions. Where there is absolute contrast, no apperception can 
take place ; there are no points of connection with the circle of 
thought, and the newly offered ideas, having no support against 
disparate presentations, are generally suppressed. If, on the 
other hand, the new and old ideas cover each other, they are 
apperceived ; but there is no bringing out of attention, because 
the presentations fuse with each other without effort. It is a 
happy mixture of the old and the new which best arouses 
apperceptive attention. Poems which are universal favourites 
says Herbart, are not so because they say something entirely 
new, but because they say and visualise whjlt every one already 
feels, but could not exactly express since the clear presentations 
and words thereto were wanting. "The existing presenta- 
tions are aroused, amplified, and condensed in popular poems, 
and are thus put in due order and strengthened" (p. 140). 
They are thus exactly suited to the grade of apperception 
which the readers appreciating them have reached, and herein 
lies the charm of the Odyssey for young boys. 

Involuntary attention, however, is often in itself insufficient, j 
Even when children show some interest in a subject, the 1 
teacher must often encourage them to collect their thoughts, - 
so that in a series of physical experiments for instance, they 
may not only look at them superficially, but may discover what 
they are intended to demonstrate. The child thus clears the 
way, as it were, hy an effort of his own will, and the presenta- 
tions already existent in consciousness, which are related to 
the subject in hand, answering to this effort of will, stream 
forth to meet the new, strengthening and drawing it by their 
help into the centre of consciousness. This is voluntary atten- 
tion. " It is mostly needed " says Herbart (par. 81) " where 
learning by rote is necessary, when the matter, though it may 
arouse some interest, rarely proves all absorbing." 

Ordinary teachers, however, he points out, make a more ex- 
tensive use of it. Thin king onlyof the^moment^s lessons, they 
take little account of the presentations already existent in the 
pupils' minds. Then when involuntary apperceptive attention. 
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which they ought to have aroused, by connecting the new with 
the old, fails, they try to ex cite Y fllimlar Y attention by e_n « 
cqoragementj^ threats and punish ment,^ It ig ^involnnt^fy 
app^c^ttve attention^ however, which_Herbart ^cflJXiiaels_ the 
teacher to arouse ; for, he says, '' the mere resolution of the 
scholar to be attentive leads to no clear comprehension and 
little co-ordination of what is learned ; this resolution wavers 
continually, and often enough gives place to disgust ** (par. 79). 
Hence the necessi ty of conn ecting the newjKith^ thojoldjilhat 
is, of arou sjny and secu ring involuntary apperceptive attention 
at the bogi^ning of every lesson. 

We now turn to the theory of apperception as determining 
the formation and sequence of principles. 

Already in the Science of Education Herbart pointed out, that 
the laws of apperception determine not only the intellectual, 
but also the ethical development of the individual. "I am 
astonished," he says, *^ that a parallel has not been more care- 
fully drawn between the constancy of our conceptions and the 
constancy of willing, which goes to make up the chief basis of 
the objective part of character." * What is this parallel ? 

Single percepts and revivals of percepts of similar individual 
things, combine (by virtue of the law that analogous presenta- 
tions blend with one another) to form a psychicibl concept or 
generic image (gemeinbild).^ Single willings of similar nature 
combine by the same law, to form a general volition or tend- 
ency to act as one has been accustomed to act. This is called 
by Herbart, " Memory of the Will." * 

The generic image concentrates in itself the accumulated 
force of all the similar elements it has abstracted from many 
identical and analogous presentations. It examines each new 
similar presentation, and (by virtue of the laws governing 
presentations) ^ rejects the disparate, assimilates the identical 
and analogous elements, and is strengthened thereby. It is 
thus the subjective apperceiving presentation, whose object of 

^ See Introduction to Science of Education^ p. 40, 41. 

> Science of EductUion^ p. 202. 

" Introduction to Science of Education^ p. 33. 

* Ibid., p. 166. » Ibid., p. 23. 
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apperception is the new single presentation. In a parallel 
manner the general will concentrates in itself a like force 
abstracted from many past analogous single acts of willing. 
It examines and chooses between new analogous latent acts of 
willing, and (by virtue of the laws governing presentations) * 
is inclined to and strengthened by the adoption of the one 
whose content is similar to its own. It is thus the subjective 
apperceiving volition, whose object of apperception is the new 
act of willing. 

Again, the generic image contains both the essential and 
unessential qualities of things. By analysis, comparison, and 
abstraction, the unessential are separated from the essential. 
The generic image is thus made definite and developed into 
the logical concept, which is kept as it were ready for use 
by expression in a general name. The general volition also 
contains essential and unessential elements, which are sepa- 
rated from each other by analysis of conduct, comparison of 
motives, abstraction from the individual peculiarities of single 
volitions. Like the generic image which is made more general 
and approaches the logical concept by additional perceptions, 
the general volition becomes with each new similar willing 
more general, until out of the fusions of single willings into a 
general volition the will is formed. This will is as it were kept 
ready for use in a general principle or maxim. 

This general principle or practical maxim, as it is called, is 
thus an apperceiving concept-mass for a given class of volitions. 
When several possible willings come before consciousness the 
mind sways among them ; its state is said to be that of reflec- 
tion. But when amidst a number of possible willings the 
choice has been several times a similar one, a practical -rule or 
maxim is formed, which in future states of reflection exercises its 
apperceiving power to determine the decision in the same way. 
The source of its power is that it has been actually adhered to 
in many similar volitions and actions. The mere formula " be 
charitable," for example is no practical principle, and even the 
bare act of giving does not make it one. In The Vision of Sir 



Introduction to Science of Education ^ p. 166. 
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Launfal} the leper, after receiving aid from the knight, throws 
off his disguise and speaks to him thus as the Christ : — 

** The holy supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another^s need ; 
Not what we give, but what we share. 
For the gift without the giver is bare ; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, — 
Himself, his hungering neighbour, and me." 

These words contain the essence of the practical principle, as 
Herbart employs the term, t.e., that in every new use of it the 
individual as it were ** feeds " himself thereby ; that is, himself 
endows it more and more with apperceiving power over his 
future acts of volition. In this conception of it he writes 
(par. 150) : " the logical cultivation of maxims (or principles), 
their systematic combination, and their continuous use during 
the course of life, serve to make moral determination firmer." 

The cultivation of principles is, in Herbart's system, a work 
for discipline and instruction combined, the way for which has 
been previously cleared by government. 

Before any real formation of principles can be attempted, 
the aasthetic judgment must be trained. Until the child has 
been taught first to look at pictures of the will to some extent 
objectively," that is, apart from his own interests and prejudices, 
and secondly by the standard he thus forms to measure his 
own and others' conduct, he can have no apperceiving store of 
principles by which to test and choose amongst future voli- 
tions. But " in the majority of cases," says Herbart (par. 
305), " we shall wait in vain for this awakening of the child's 
own free judgment." This is so, because " the objects to be 
judged are too near to him," t.e., too much obscured by his own 
desires and interests concerning them, or " are too far off," t.e., 
outside the range of his interests and desires. And yet until 
this judgment has been to some degree awakened, discipline can 
make no way, for the latter '^ finds room only in so far as an 
inward experience persuades its subjects to submit to it will- 
ingly," and this willing submission cannot be where no eesthetic 

* The Vision of Sir Lauvfal, by Russell Lowell. 
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jadgments have been made, by wbicb the child can measure his 
own actions and omissions. The late formation of the aasthe- 
tic judgment is, says Herbart, "the most usual source of moral 
crudeness." It was the cause of the condition in which he 
found his pupil, Ludwig Steiger. To remedy it by cultivating 
the judgment, he proposed to place dramatic pictures of the 
will before him, "for judgment, for warning, for imitation," 
knowing that in the absence of such judgment, discipline would 
work in vain. Because it was absent,*he says, " I avoided re- 
proving him most carefully, being fully convinced he would 
only see my severity and not his own fault." ^ 

Thus " the first necessity to moral culture is an sBsthetio 
judgment. If it be wanting in clearness, force, and complete- 
ness, the resolves (summarised in principles) have no firm 
ground in the pupil's heart. They are then but Uttle better 
than words committed to memory " (par. 149). 

Since it will not generally become active spontaneously, and 
yet is a necessity as the basis of moral culture, " the teacher 
must arouse it," says Herbart, " by making the child observant 
of and sensitive to the judgments of those about him " (par. 
306), always guarding as much as possible against the danger 
incurred thereby, that when such judgments are partial or 
false, the child's will be made so also. For this reason, at a 
rather later stage, history is a favourable field in which to 
cultivate his ethical perception and judgment. For " how 
easily and even unconsciously does a child allow himself to be 
led by secret wishes or by a regard for other persons. But 
historical characters are persons to whom he can do neither a 
favour nor an injury, and they in turn have no power either 
to benefit or harm him. Here the moral judgment can ripen 
in perfect freedom, uninfluenced by other interests or by refer- 
ence to the child's own actions." 

Thus Js_laid t he f oj i^datlon of moral culture. The law of 
evolution, when not unduly hindered in its operation by exter- 
nal or internal conditions, determines the sequence of the de- 
velopment of principles as follows : — 



1 Letter I., p. 53. 
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First, the sensuous — those which are the summary of sensnous 
impressions, and of the purely sensnous desires growing out of 
them, to avoid what is unpleasant and possess what is pleasant. 
They are the maxims or principles of the child and savage. 
"Daring the time when the child yet identifies his ego with 
his body, the sensual feelings and desires predominate in him. 
They very often influence moral judgment regarding his con- 
duct or the actions of others, so that he looks upon that as 
right which is pleasing to him, and that as bad which he 
fears.*' At this stage the judgment of others, by which Herbart 
would quicken the germ of the child's aesthetic judgment, takes 
the form of the ideal he has of his parents. Sensuous feelings 
of fear and dependence are mixed ap with the reverence he 
feels for father and mother. But nevertheless they are, or 
ought to be, the embodiment to him of what is right and good 
(par. 236). " Whenever a moral judgment of the worth of the 
disposition of others, or a decision in a matter of his own con- 
duct is to be induced, the question that liea nearest to the 
child is, * What do father and mother say about it ?* Who has 
not observed one of the little ones in such a state that he is not 
sure how he is to regard his own action or that of another P 
He looks inquiringly from father and mother to read in their 
countenances the right, and where they give an unmistakeable 
and clear answer, then his ethical judgment is decided at 
once."^ By such reference to the judgment of others, the 
ethical element enters into, what were to begin with purely 
sensuous principles. 

Second, the prudential. With advancing education the child 
sees that what is pleasant often leads to what is harmful, while 
what is unpleasant is often beneficial. At this stage he no 
longer gives himself up to his desires unconditionally, but only 
to the extent to which he sees (according to his degree of cul- 
ture) that they will increase the sum total of his enjoyment. 
In Herbart*s words, " desires make trial-experiences of what 
constitutes the beneficial and what the harmful, and do so with 
reference to future extensive use, and avoidance. Hence rules 

* Lange on Ajiperception, p. 65. 
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of life arise, and resolutions to follow them in general, yiz., 
principles " (par. 308). The O dyssey is representative of this 1 1 
stag e^of ethical cnltnrey beyon djrhiching^Tij &flnHj> nAvftr pimn. / 1 

Herbart discnsses the prudential principles as a possible 
source of moral imperfection. Where there is a too exclusive 
reference to the judgment of others, and no clear ethical^ per- 
ception in the indi vidual himself, " mere formal prudential 
principles, su ch as points of honour, duties of politeness, and fear 
of ridicule^ " tend to rule the life (par. 309). And where the in- 
dividual follows the right mainly at their dictation, the judg- 
ment he passes on his own motives and actions, and those of 
others, is falsified by subjective selfish considerations. Inner 
freedom is then impossible because the determining causes of 
the will are external, and the individual instead of determining 
himself is determined from without. In Herbart's words, 
there is lack of combination among the principles, for " prin- 
ciples derived from the desires, and what is agreeable can never 
be closely associated with those which spring from the SBsthetic 
judgments." This is a grave source of moral imperfection ; a 
wrong subordination is the result (that is to say, the higher 
principles are ruled by the lower), " or at any rate the higher 
are corrupted by the lower " (par. 310). 

Thirds the moral. With growth in clearness of self-obser- 
vation, the preceding state of egoism is left behind. Out of 
comparisons which the individual then makes between his own 
acts of volition and those of others, arise purified feelings of 
approval and disapproval. The of tener these are aroused, and, 
when their verdict is not listened to, that remorse is felt, the 
more firmly do the moral principles become established through 
apperception. But they, can only exercise their full apperceiv- 
ing force when there are no contradictions between them, or 
rather, for collision is at times inevitable, when they can be 
referred for final judgment to a few supreme principles of 
moral conduct. That the principles do collide is a matter of 
experience ; justice and mercy, for example, are sometimes 
mutually exclusive. Gradually, however, continuous experi- 
ence and reflection tend to harmonize them. The last step in 
moral progress is taken, and the nearest approach made to 
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ethical perfection of which humanity is capable, when these 
few supreme principles, whose totality we call conscience, are 
made the arbitrating ruler, to whose decisions the life absolutely 
'-j submits itself. It is this aspect of them which our greatest 
* epic poet gives us in the promise of God to man, " And I will 
put within them as a guide my um'pire conscience." Where 
moral principles exist, but are loosely combined or wrongly sub- 
ordinated, there is want of character — indecision, irresolution, 
an incoherent will, a disjointed mind, such as we see working 
in Hamlet's words, — 

" I do not know 
Why yet I live to say, This thing's to do, 
Sith I have cause, and will, and strength, and means 
To do 't." 

When once their power as apperceiving centres is seen, their 
great importance in the work of education is understood, for 
the cultivation of them is nothing less than the formation of 
character. " In that moral principles are employed in apper- 
ception, they become the defenders of the soul, which endea- 
vour to protect it against hostile assaults, such as are not in- 
frequently attempted by the passions and secret impulses, or 
by violent and sudden overthrows. If these principles are 
gathered into a system that expands over the whole activity of 
the will, if again they are subordinated and held together by 
certain universal superior principles, as the single notion is 
held by the general concept, then the inner life of the person 
acquires that seal of unity which is denominated character." ^ 
^. y In the Lecturjss Qji Education Herbartthus , attempt^^ to show 
' the educate;^, ho w^ l?y the combinecLj3Lse-of diaciplinfl . and -in- 
struction in the formation of principles, he may truide the child 
through thejactual stages of moral development, avoiding, as 
he does so, the dangers of moral imperfections, by knowledge 
of the sources from which they spring. Clearly and emphati- 
cally he insists Iiere as always, on that relation between moral 
and intellectual enlightenment, which he held to be an indis- 
soluble and intimate interaction formed and maintained by in- 

■ » I ■ -111! 

^ Lange on Apperception* 
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struction, throngli its cultiyation of will and insight — the moral 
and intellectual — ^in the circle of thought. 

"The worth of man consists," says he, "not in what he 
knows, but in how he wills. Yet there is no independent 
capacity of desire. The wil l has it s ro ots in^ the circle of thought,^ 
that is to say, not in the elements of what one knows, but in 
the union and co-ordinated working of the presentations which 
it has acquired " (par. 68). The influence of this relation on 
what we have seen to be the very basis of moral culture — the 
aesthetic judgment — and the evil effects of its disturbance are 
thus expressed : " If the assthetic judgment is wanting in 
clearness, force, and completeness, the resolves have no firm 
ground in the pupil's heart; they are then but little better 
than words committed to memory. If, on the other hand, 
SBsthetic judgment of the will is interwoven with that entirety 
of interest, which grows out of experience, intercourse, and 
instruction, then enthusiasm for the good wherever found is 
generated, which not only influences all the pupil's efforts, but 
also the way in which he acquires what further teaching and 
life have to offer him" (par. 149). 

Some Englis h readers hav e severely criticised the now/well- 
known saying which puts this relation in its practical aspect : 
--^ " Stupid_ jiepplg^jpaftjwt Jbfi.^.Y^^ (par. 64). They Have 

looked at it as the half scornful expression of the man of 
learning, passing judgment from his owne;a:alted ppaitionjoathe 
crowd beneath^him. In so doing they have missed the meaning 
of Herbajrt's thought, andjiaye misread the lesion of hig life ; 
above all they have failed iohG9.v the call both to tolerance 
and strenuous effort, which we may believe its author intended 
the saying should sound in our ears. Where would be the 
indifference or, worse still, the half-hearted^ sympathy which 
often meets unfrui^ul. effort, where the stQrn_condemnation 
which is dealt out to miAgaidetd act. where the rigorous 
application of a moral standard above their ken to many of the 
world's erring ones, if the full force of the truth — "Stupid 
people cannot be virtuous " — were measured and taken to heart ? 
One of our own great thinkers has said, " Light is the one 
thing wanted for the world. Put wisdom into the head of the 
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world, th e wor ld wil l fight its ba ttle vic toriou sly, and be the 
best world m an can make it." TEs Is the wisdom of wbich 
Herbart conceives — the nni on of wi ll and i nsight, which, in its 
best development, produces the greatest types of the race. It 
is a false criticism on him to urge, he exalted the intellectual 
side of man's nature at the expense of the moral. It was in 

^ their balanced union, and ordy there, that he saw the pjBrfect 
man. Well has he termed insight without will " consumption 
of the character," a consumption met with in its most insidious 
and attractive form in the dream -thinker par excellence — 
Amiel. " To love, to dream, to feel, to learn, to understand, all 
these " he writes, " are possible to me, if 1 may be dispensed 
from willipg . . . Action is but coarsened thought." ^ Not 
only in the grand old Israelitic myth of creation did God see that 
the light was good, and divided it from the darkness. But in 
the world of human thought, " under conditions also ordered in 
the beginning by God," the boundary line between its light and 
darkness is ever shifting, because the dim mysterious region 
between the known and the unknown yields itself up ever more 
and more to advancing knowledge. To most, the darkness 
beyond the path of daily experience is more or less impene- 
trable, to many it is given to see the waning nigbt, but 
to the few only the promise and coming of the perfect day. 
The call thi s teac her has left tq^ those who have enter ed into 
his labours is, to take up the work to which he dovotoS^is life, 
to strive, each with the sum of his powers, " inborn, culiivated, 
and self -won," to help to make the heritage of the few the 
possession of the^many, the possession of tbe niaiiy,"^e^T)ir^- 
rigtt of air '~Xnd this he would have them do in the faith 
which inspired his work, that the order of Nature, as learned 
and interpreted by the developing faculties of man, is a divine 
provision for the education of the race, and that the true 
teacher, as the interpreter of that order, moves forward as a co- 
worker with Providence, under the divine sanction and aid. His 
hope for humanity is the promise of the greatest of all teachers : 

>t«." Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you^free." 

* Journal Intime par Henri Fr6d6ric Amiel, vol. i., p. 154, trans, by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. 



LETTER I 

The first letter is chiefly occupied with Herbart's analysis of his 
eldest pupil's character, and the plan of education he proposes for him. 
He sees in him the germ of " a very clever, calculating egoist " (p. 49). 
a character he afterwards described in his JSsthetic Bevdation of the 
Worldj p. 65 — one which, " through the strength of its desires on the one 
hand, and the clearness of its calculating power on the other, would 
become the most clever of egoists, unless rescued by the power of 
education." "As no refined noble feelings which would guide him 
. . . . have been developed in him, what is more natural than that 
he should form more and more definite egoistic principles?" (p. 56). 
Herbart here foresees the danger to his pupil that, if left to himself, 
" his principles will be derived from the desires and what is agreeable 
to him, and hence can never be closely associated with those which 
spring from the aesthetic judgment " {Lectures on Education^ par. 806). 
" The most prominent features of the objective (in this boy dangerous 
ones) will raise themselves into principles in the subjective of the 
character, and the ruling inclinations will thus be legalized " {Science 
of Education^ p. 204). In this boy's case (an immeasurably difficult 
one, says Herbart) we have the scheme of instruction by which Herbart 
proposes, as far as possible, to determine " that the free attitude of the 
mind will receive its law, not from worldly wisdom, but from pure 
moral consideration" {JEathdic Revelation of the Worlds p. 68). The 
chief features of the scheme are that as " the teacher has come too late 
to find a retarded childlikeness unspoiled, Greek is to bo left on one 
side" {Science of Education^ p. 168). On the other hand much time is 
to be given to mathematics, because it is the best medium for cultiva- 
ting his understanding, from which alone any independent thought 
and the effort to " live in harmony with his insight can bo expected." 
Carefully selected dramas and the conversations they give rise to are 
to develop aesthetic taste, and prepare the way, through observation of 
the beautiful, for comprehension of the good. Historical and religious 
instruction is to be practically given up until the boy has been trained, 
through sympathy thus awakened, to look at these lessons no longer as 
a cold, unmoved spectator. In all this, cultivation of character, not \ 
the attainment of a certain standard of learning, is Herbart 's primary « 
thought. As efi^ting the interconnection which must rule in the 
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circle of thought, the correlation of studies is also carefully considered. 
Natural history is to be taken up, because the boy " is busy with 
mathematics and chemistry, which, through their close connection 
with other natural sciences, give to and receive from the latter a 
heightened interest." Drawing, on the other hand, is to be delayed till 
the coming winter, because " it is not so closely connected with the 
other studies." The passages connecting this letter with his educa- 
cational works written many years after illustrate the harmony in 
essentials between this, the earliest record of his thoughts on education) 
and his matured views. The whole is an example of educative instruc- 
tion as Herbart conceived it, worked out with that rare combination 
of unwearied conscientious attention to detail, and enthusiastic grasp 
of the work as a great whole, which is characteristic of the man. 



To Kerr von Steiger, 4tth November^ 1797. 

Ludwig has now finished the 21st book of Livy (65 chapters) 
and has got to the 23rd chapter of the 22nd book. He has, 
besides, revised the first 46 chapters of the 21st book, and has 
continued translating important passages. The translation was 
intermpted for a time by revision, but will begin again as 
soon as that is finished. 

The most distinctive and difiicult part of the latest chemical 
theory — i.e., the knowledge of the elements and the general 
laws of their action — he has now grasped. 1 chose it as a 
preparatory exercise for his power of judgment. As all sub- 
sequent work in chemistry is nothing more than the application 
of these primary laws, I do not now consider this science to be 
his main study, but take in its place mathematics. He seems 
to grasp it better in the form in which I now teach it, than 
previously. The first lessons in it were very promising; the 
following ones, for the space of a fortnight, made me almost 
lose all hope ; but in the last ones 1 have regained it. Had I 
been obliged to give up mathematics with him at this point, an 
entirely different time-table would have been necessary ; con- 
sequently I deferred writing this report until now. 

Karl and Rudolph have finished the 1st book of the Odyssey, 
consisting of 444 verses, and revised it, and haye read 300 
verses of the 2nd, translating in writing for some time daily 
what they have read. In Eutropins we are at the end of the 
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2nd book. In geography we have learned Switzerland and the 
kingdoms of Aastria and Bavaria, and now, well satisfied with 
Karl's preparation, we are doing Swabia. 

"Non multa, sed multum (not breadth, but depth) ; if wo 
succeed in the latter, and that is my aim, deficiencies in the 
former will, I trust, be compensated for. 

As there seemed at one time to be some confusion in the 
division of our time, 1 ought perhaps to give some account of 
it. My first time-table was impracticable, when history, mathe- 
matics, and to a great extent Greek, fell out of Lud wig's work, 
and especially since 1 found it necessary for him to write down 
nearly everything immediately after the lesson. Instruction 
could not be limited to a definite time. To aid his unexercised 
power of comprehension, I was obliged to teach him in sections 
as short as possible, but these, from the nature of the subjects, 
could not be always equal. Still more unequal, on account of 
his varying temperament, was the time I was obliged to spend 
upon various subjects, to make him understand them. The 
material to be written was sometimes more, sometimes less, and 
his diligence or want of diligence needed a shorter or longer 
time, as the case might be. The little ones worked just as 
unequally. Besides, I like them to^jeairn their play times^ to 
lengthen them by q uick work , as well as to have to make up in 
them for what has been neglected. I was glad that Ludwig 
was willing, in the long and hot days, to do early in the morning 
at 5 o'clock what was really set for the afternoon. If he was 
willing to give up going hunting during his best hours, I 
willingly gave up ta him all the time during which I had 
generally found him thoroughly stupid and unteachable. Now 
I generally give him the lesson which was previously arranged 
for the afternoon, in the eveniDg. This is certainly very incon- 
venient to me, for it robs me of all connected time for myself ; 
but just at that hour Ludwig is generally thoroughly in work- 
ing mood, and I especially wiah_ him, for many reasons, not to 
be unemployed in t he evening. I should much like to have in 
Bern one evening a week free, not for a game of I'hombre, but 
for a small circle of dear fHends to whom I owe immeasurably 
much, and from whom I could not separate without great 
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disadvantage to myself and, possibly, also to my pupils. Bat 
if this cannot be arranged witboat the feeling that it wonld 
be nndesirable for Lad wig, I shall give up wishing for it, and 
would do so more especially if it caused you to feel the least 
dissatisfaction. I must further mention two fixed hours for 
lessons, which, now that Ludwig can go on in chemistry by 
reading by himself, can be more definitely arranged than 
hitherto. They are from 8 to 9 in the morning, and 3 to 4 in 
the afternoon. In the latter he has to prepare Livy, in the for- 
mer to read a book on chemistry, and afterwards relate to me 
what he has read. As I am busy during these hours with the 
little ones, I do not know how he uses them, and though up to 
this time I have at least in the morning always provided work 
for him, I have reason to think I cannot rely on him. May I 
ask you to supervise these hours to some extent P At least, if 
you chance to find him unoccupied at this time, may I beg of 
you to remind him of the work set for],him P On the whole, it 
appears to me that a plan of lessons is serviceable only to the 
extent, that it never allows an hour to be lost through uncer- 
tainty what to do in it. Punctilious adhesion would not only 
often interfere with work particularly necessary or valaable at 
the moment, but it would also make the pupils wish to end 
their lesson as punctually as the teacher begins it. Their 
attention being thus given to the striking of the clock,^ the 
extension of any lesson for the sake of connection, beyond the 
given hour, would be prevented. 

I have sometimes practised Ludwig in Greek, yet far too 
seldom to be able to bring it into his work. I found his 
knowledge of it so extremely superficial and scanty, that 
there was hardly anything to forget. The Oyropedia, which he 
had already begun, and which I only on that account continued 
with him, soon seemed to me unsuitable. It is more argument 

* Herbart refers to this disadvantage of enforced punctuality in 
instruction (Science of Education^ p. 137). " Instruction spins a long, 
fine, flexible thread, which the striking of the clock severs and again 
joins, which binds at every moment the pupil's own mental activity, 
and whilst it unwinds itself according to its own measure of time, 
confuses his tempo, does not follow its leaps nor allow time for its 
panses,^^ 
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than narrative, he found it wearisome and I useless, for the 
spirit of the book is far too strange to him, and the principles 
it contains seem to me as a whole not at all to be recom- 
mended. On a friend's advice, I sent for the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand QreeTcs^ an excellent narrative of a true event which 
was written by their hero, Xenophon,^ the leader of the retreat 
himself. It entirely satisfied me ; I should like to read it with 
Ludwig, but do not yet know when. We have, as it is, so 
much to do. Greek I certainly consider is one of the most im- 
portant acquirements for every man who has time and oppor- 
tunity for thorough culture; ,if, however, much time has 
been lost, as is the case with Ludwig and with his present 
thoughts and feelings, I doubt whether it is the first and most 
important work.^ I would hurry with it, if Ludwig had any 
sense of the great worth which the Greek spirit, and Greek 
poetry especially, possesses in a peculiar degree, or if it were 
easy to give him this sense, or if I did not hope at some future 
time when it will be specially necessary to instil it into him. 
At present I must wait without deciding anything beforehand, 
till his immediate wants are less pressing, till they allow suffi- 
cient time for a new study quite foreign to his present work, 
such as I consider Greek now to be to him. 

He thinks he will now derive benefit from mathematics, and 
takes pleasure in natural science. In spite of numerous 
failures, he experiments for himself, and asks me to do so too. 
I hope to be excused if I cannot be his teacher in these mani- 
pulations, for I had not, as he, the good fortune of being able 
to acquire the skill when young. Moreover, I do not at all 
regret the failures. They teach him how difficult it is to apply 
even the most correct theories rightly and with results. I 
shall be able to remind him of his present unsuccessful at- 
tempts, when we are speaking together of theories of State 

* Herbert gives a more detailed estimate of Xenophon in the sixth 
letter of this series. 

* This is probably the source of Herbart's words in The Science of 
Education, p. 168 : " If a teacher be summoned too late, and does not 
find a retarded ohildlikeness unspoiled (which is seldom thft c^a^^^\a^ 
him leave the Greeks on one side and trust more to ou^jA^X^ft^ Va.- 
struction.^' 
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constitutions and similar subjects. Oar attempts will, how- 
ever, at last be successful. That again will convince him that 
we must not conclude from the want of due results, with care- 
less application, that therefore the theory is wrong. So I hope 
these experiments may thus help somewhat to give him that 
watchful spirit of research, which values and tests with equal 
impartiality new ideas and old experiences. 

May I ask you to set apart a certain sum of money monthly 
for the experiments ? Any proposal on my part as to the 
amount would be out of place ; we shall in any case adapt 
ourselves to what we receive. 1 only wish it may be equally 
divided between Ludwig and myself. He can then practise 
according to his own desires and contrivances, and that will 
further his love for science and his attention to its teaching. 
I shall use my share to make such experiments as I think 
specially important and necessary for the explanation of the 
lecture. Carelessness, breaking of vessels, etc., each must 
replace out of his own pocket. We must both send you in a 
monthly account of the money given us. The time the experi- 
ments cost Ludwig I have not thought necessary to curtail, as 
they are a species of work for him ; the easier and more plea- 
sant they become, the more will he look upon them as re- 
creation. 

He has casually expressed a wish to me to hear Pastor W.'s 
natural history lectures this winter, and I should be extremely 
glad if you thought as favourably of the wish as I do. I know 
nothing which is so admirably — indeed, uniquely — suited just 
now to his power of comprehension, as natural science. I can- 
not imagine a time in his whole future life when it might form 
his chief occupation, with as much benefit as in this next 
year. Now he is free from all those relationships which will 
soon allure him from nature to human society. He is also 
busy with mathematics and chemistry, which, through their 
close connection with other natural sciences give to, and re- 
ceive from, the latter a heightened interest. The most im- 
portant thing of all i s. he wjflhes it now. This wish, if not 
seized and utilized at once, will no more return than the 
pleasure with which Ludwig at Karl's age would have read 
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Homer. My own sad experience makes me daily regret that 
so little heed was given when I was young to such wishes. I 
should be glad to transform myself from being Ludwig's 
teacher into his schoolfellow, in which relation my example 
ought to be of as much value to him as my instruction. 

I am not afraid of overburdening Ludwig's studies, provided 
he does not begin drawing as well. This is not so closely con- 
nected with his other studies, and therefore might well be 
delayed till next winter. I should congratulate Karl if in his 
case painting could take the place of music. Besides, it seems 
to me an advantage when brothers learn different branches of 
knowledge. Each has then constantly before him that which 
he is wanting in himself, and is accustomed betimes to be just 
to the merit of others, to suffer it near him and to emulate it. 

Taken altogether, we must I believe, as far as 1 know 
Ludwig, base all our hopes for him on his understanding. 

Perhaps he is too healthy, feels himself too well, has too 
jovial a temperament to allow gentle sensitiveness, ardour, 
susceptibility, firm attachment to any human being or to any 
science or 'favourite ' idea, to take hold of hifl hp.fl.r,t. Ho is 
thereby, it is true, protected from every conceivable kind of 
morbid enthusiasm. On the other hand, he is pasjionate in his 
desires, and not accujtcnned vpluntacUy^io xegist thpm; there- 
fore, with his present rapid physical development, I fear in 
a few years a great storm from the &ide of animal sensuality. / 
Left to himself, he would become through the energy of 
these desires an egoist^ and since his natural understanding 
wonld be unobscured by love, or ambition, or desire for know- 
ledge, or any other similar dominating inclination, he would 
become a very clever, calculating, logical egoist. With proper 
guidance a disposition such as his^ may be cultivated to 
the most complete m§ny-sidedness of interest, and to e^ttreme ^ 
clearness of understanding, on account of its freedom from 
all definite inclinations and all intense enthusiasm. It can 
further be cultivated to great energy of character on account 
of the violent struggle with sensuality, and finally on account 
of his joyons temperament, to a happy receptivity for pleasure 
of every kind. But what an immeasurably difficult task ! 

1E» 
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We must be able to s take jiold of Jiim somewberoj^ in pjder 
to educate him ! There cinnst be wind in order to jail. 
Some glovin g spring js^necessai^y to call out activity. But 
there is no such spring in him, and the gif tg of fortun e 
do not permit hiuLtP ffifil the fi|uir Qf external circums tances, 
which so often force onwardfl- .the-,cluldrfiii of neejy parents. 
What is the]:e then left except . ixia. uaderstanding — the 
passive cap&jpitj .to receive what we^ having carefully pre- 
pared beforehand, offer him slowly — and th&.hope that from 
this feeble spark, active^ independexit thought, and the e^ort to 
live in harxnony with his insight,, will be kindled. The percep- 
tible growth of his attention since I have worked with him, 
strengthens this hope in me. The deadly w eariness which 
when we first bfigan ha of ten showed in ms iesso nsr^aSLdiai^ 
appeared. He seems much more sorry than before, when he 
cannot understand anything. It is true the difficulty of follow- 
ing my instruction still outweighs his interest in it; all the 
pleasanter to him, I think, will be the easier natural history. 
But the road alQOg. .whiph I lead hini^willjQotJjecqi^ 
in the degree in which his feet become more practised. 

I should like to put in here a few remarks about Karl and 
Budolph. The former continuously develops more power of 
comprehension and desire for knowledge. The traces, of deeper 
sensibility in him promise much for his iuture character. I 
only fear his circumspection may degenerate into '^narrow- 
mindedness; I want therefore to try to raise him early, and 
give his employments a certain importance. This is, beyond 
economising time for myself, the reason why I have transferred 
to him the preparation and, instruction in geography, which he 
can do quite as well as I, if I only direct him from a distance, 
since it merely involves learning by heart from the best book, 
and finding the places out on the map. I do not wish to make 
geography still more involved and prolonged by particularising 
notable points, and giving detailed statistical descriptions, easily 
as these may be taken from Busching. This science lays any- 
how a great burden on the memory, costs years before it is 
completed, and only gets confused through a number of re- 
marks, which can never be comprehended without a knowledge 
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of liisfcorj, politics, technology, and natural science. The ap- 
parent dryness of this method disappears when one sees, 
since this lesson has consisted of nothing but what is learned 
by heart, how all, from Ladwig to Karl, are animated and 
cheerful.^ 

Rudolph is still wholly a child, and just such a child as one 
wonld wish him to be. I have much more patience with his 
superficiality than oftentimes appears. I pity him on account 
of the strictness which I cannot at times avoid. If I could 
devote enough time to him, he would never cost me a hard 
word ; as it is, I am often obliged to urge him on, that he may 
grasp what he needs, at the moment which is free for him. 
This always does harm, but I hope to take care that it will not 
do too much. I return to Ludwig. 

As I often observe that what at fi|:at tires his patience, bo- 
comes interesting after long familiarity has made him acquainted 
with the ideas, I shall allow no difficulties to frighten me from 
my plan.2 We shall therefore go on with what at first certainly 



* Willmann, one of Herbart's expositors, remarks, that we ought not 
to be surprised at this method of teaching geography, when we remem- 
ber that Karl Bitter's Reform of Geography was not published till the 
be^nning of this century ; Kant's Physical Geography did not appear 
till 1802 ; Herder's Views on Geography^ published 1784, was the onlv 
work on the subject. We may compare with the above, Herbart's 
mature ideas, as given in Lectures on Education^ paragraph 263, page 249. 

* Herbart he re ind icates what he nine years later distinctly stated, 
i.e, that his theo;ry Qt mierest..w^§j|jgyer intenHed'to exclude the teach- 
ing of subjec^gJESifih "'^g^^' hB.uiuxit^'^tm^ to begin with. In Science 
of Education^ p. 257, he writes, " That alone consumes body and mind 
which is pujTSued for ..a long time without interest, yet this does not 
take place^ rapidly^" that we need fear having to conquer the first 
difficulties oT^Uat Will soon arouse interest." In teaching uninteresting 
subjects it is obviously voluntary apperceptive attention which must be 
aroused and appealed to. The passage in the Letters supplies an instance 
of what we have before noted, t.c. that Herbart, in his high estimate of 
the value of invdUifdary apperceptive attention, somewhat lost sight of 
that direct moral value of vclunlary attention in training the will 
to exercise self-control, upon which Locke insisted. Hig pupil here is 
to make the effort necess arv for such attention, but the reason Herbart 
gives for the. efiorLML ©at "he sEaJT hot reiaaiii behind otheia flf ..his 
age," not that the mind wiIIIBe Trained thereby to mastery over itself. 
H§ does not use here his ii^variable touchstone of educative worth — the 

^effect on characte r— and it is perhaps the one solitary. point in his 
* writings wn^ lie fails to do so. 
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seoms difBcaltjto him, but very soon will become^ intel ligib le, 
distincT^and consequentlj pleosAUt ; fie will thus not be want- 
ing eithor in effort or interesting employment. The former he 
needs as mnch as the latter, in so far as he should not remain 
behind his age. Bat, on the other hand, I mnst ask yon to 
postpone for a long time, everything which . would _app^al_in;i::. 
mediately "Eolis heart. Under this I especially include his- 
torical, religious, and moral instruction. 

If our object were to move before a cold, impassive spectator, 
a motley procession of all kinds of human figures, that he 
might impress their pictures and their sequence on his memory, 
and bo able to laugh and sneer at their follies in society, 
as at new items of town gossip, then history might be 
learned at every age, without regard to circumstances or pre- 
paration. But if there be anything which has a claim upon 
our inmost sympathy, and ought to affect us with deep earnest- 
ness, it is the doings and sufferings of all the human beings 
who have determined our present staniipQiat, who have prepared 
social security and ^rt and science for us, in whose infinitely 
manifold forms we^o urselye s^are depicte d, together with every- 
thing which we or circumstances could have made out of us, 
good or bad. But caH-ifi^whodoesnot know hin^fifili Jn any 
wise, in whose bosom so many_ human emotionft-«lximhfij% S£^y, 
with sincere feeling, *' Homo sum ; humani nihil a me alienum 
puto ? *' 

Where ought we JP dread the power of pup_ clfistiny, where 
search for and discern a wise pccmclejice, if notjft thff .gan ctuary 
of history ? But what shall the uninitiated one do here — he 
who has never felt his limitations, because he has never yet 
desired anything great — who knows God by hearsay) without 
ever having himself, felt .the. nee3 of Him P Would then a dry 
chronological skeleton reveal to him the contents of the great 
drama, before he has any sense for it ? Let me at least try and 
see if I cannot first turn his attentive look upon himself, that 
he may recognize his own wealth and poverty, know all that he 
can do, and all that he is not and cannot do, and search in 
huinility for the invisible Power which has ruled over us and 
over our forefathers. 
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But Ms mind does not appear to me to be quite ripe for 
this. I have tried now with regard to religion and morality 
only to watch him, and quite incidentally to express my own 
reverence for these exalted subjects. I had hoped to be able to 
commend them to my pupils' hearts more urgently in occasional 
talks than in regular instruction. But such conversations have 
always broken off, at least with Ludwig and Karl ; they broke 
off because I only prepared for them at a distance. I have occa- 
sionally spoken to Karl in moments when I myself was deeply 
moved, in such a way that it seemed to me he must have been 
touched, if the thouglxt - of- G:od^haOipl„alr6?'dZ J^®<5ome weari- ^ 
gnmft ^T[id yftpngTifLTit to l^im> He asked such cross questions 
that I had great difficulty in restraining myself, and not spoiling 
all by severity. Some of KarFs incidental expressions I valued 
much, amongst others, that letter to Robinson. But Lud wig's 
long, dry sermon was.i^ diaa^eeable proof .to me of his scanty 
sympathy, and of his tendency tp_noJtice-iihja faults of others 
more than anything else concerning^ them, and to be down 
on theni ^unsparingly. Characteristics of this kind are to 
be seen daily in him; I avoid however reproving him for 
them most carefully, being fully convinced he would only see 
mv severity and not his own fault.^ Gentle representations 
may perhaps have an influence ; nevertheless, when I in a few 
instances have tried them with the greatest care, the impression 
was either very equivocal or transient. He does not love mo 
yet. I cannot join in his way of amusing himself sufficiently, 
and am, moreover, through my instruction more burdensome 
than agreeable. As l ong as h e does not love me^^ I shall venture 
to express my judgments but ^^Idom, and do not wish to force 
myself upon him as his watchful judge of morals. You your- 

* Herbart repeatedly insists that this will be the inevitable eiFect 0^ 
too much direct religiOt is tearChing. See JEiihetic Revelation of the Worlds 
p. 72, ana^fntfmliibLioii U) StW^e of Education, p. 76. 

* Herbart here recognises an essential of discipline, and acts accord- 
ingly. He thus refers to it in Science of Education, p. 234 : " Di^cmline 
finds room only, so far as an inward experience persuades its suDiect3 
to subniit to it^wiUingly. Whether it be emotions of taste, recognition 
of Just censuie, or feelings of pleasure and pain about a success or 
failure^ the Bow§t.o£jcUficipline only reaches as far as the pupir§.;issei;it 
meets it." 
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self doubtless need no helper to keep him in external order, 
and would not look for one in me. 

For the rest I certainly see danger, but no absolute im- 
morality in Ludwig's character. Principles he has not as yet 
formed for himself, either good or bad. I fear however he 
would do the latter unless forestalled' by instruction, which, 
now that I can expect so little from incidental convefsation, I 
acknowledge is necessary. 

The first thing that I should like to do in this respect would 
be, to give all three the prayers which I formerly wrote for 
them.^ If they have not been kept, new ones can easily be 
written again ; but if you still have them, I should like to re- 
read them. Since I have seen with what conscientionsness 
the little ones pray every evening, I would like to try and put 

* The prayers referred to for the Steiger children, and afterwards 
published in the JBerhartischen JReliquien are as follows. Although 
Herbart^s system of ethics in relation to education was not at this 
period developed, the reader will without difficulty trace in these 
prayers the expression in childish language of the five Practical Ideas, 
and the supplication that they might "be realized in the children's 
lives. 

Morning Prayer, 

O Lord God ! our dear Father in heaven, take me into Thy keeping ! 
I am Thy child and wish to be good. Help me to be so. Let me more 
clearly and strongly feel day by day what is right and wrong (Idea of 
Inner Freedom), what is good and wicked. When I ask anything of 
any one, let me truly feel whether what I ask be just or unjust (Idea 
of Equity). When I wish to speak or to act, let me see clearly before- 
hand if what I would say or do is mean, unseemly, or even dishonest. 
Help me to succeed in my work. Bless my industry]. Give my 
parents, my brothers and sisters, and all other human beings as much 
happiness and as much good as is possible. Thou good Father in 
heaven. 

Evening Prayer, 

How has the day gone by ? Well or ill, or only indifferently ? O 
God, help me to see how much better I ought to have been, how much 
better I could have been (Idea of Perfection). Have I been idle or 
diligent ? Have I scolded or been quarrelsome (the last word, gelarmt, 
should probably be " gelemt " or " learned " my tasks). Have I done 
anything against another, or in my heart desired another's ill (Idea of 
Ei^ht) ? O God, Thou knowest the hearts of men — Thou knowest all 
their feelings, even when unspoken. To Thee no heart can be well- 
pleasing which is not well disposed to all men, and does not desire 
their good. Thou hast said we must love our enemies. Therefore let 
me /afj asleep with feelings of love and ^ood- ^ilUand to-morrow wake 
a£rain (Idea of Benevolence)] 
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into the perhaps hitherto empty forms, as much meaning as 
possible. This may be more successf al now than before, be- 
cause I was nnacquainted with my papils, and they with me. 
I only wish to point oat some thoughts to Ludwig for more 
frequent consideration, which he would perhaps otherwise 
entirely despise as only suitable for children, and entirely out- 
grown by himself. But a connected complete outline of human 
duties will also be necessary for him. If our hopes are to be 
founded on his understanding, the precepts of morality must 
constrain him by reason of their evidence. Through their 
clearness and his own perfect insight into them, he must be- 
come attached to them. Virtue must recommend itself to him 
by its regularity ; wrong must become despicable to him as 
something incongruous. There is a way also to this through 
mathematics. Then he will feel that it is himself — his own 
conviction — ^which makes the teaching of morality to be law. 
Only thus can he be morally good, otherwise it would be another 
acting through him, as if he were a machine. Or rather, the 
latter cannot be looked for in so lively a temperament as 
Ludwig's. He has far too much individual power, to subdue 
his mind to the yoke of strange teaching and of merely im- 
pressed habits. 

The more however we find it necessary, in consideration of 
his heart, iq rely on his head alone, and the more everything 
depends on the clearness and entire self-evidence of the in- 
struction, the more carefully must Ludwig and I be prepared 
for it. He will probably leave me sufficient time for this, for 
his power of comprehension must grow considerably before he 
gets to this point. I cannot endure the thought, that I must 
make a duty comprehensible to him in the same way as a 
mathematical problem. At the latter I am not frightened, 
even if I have to carry on the same thing by turns for three 
days or longer, and let him make as many vain attempts as 
are necessary, till he can write out the lesson correctly. If it 
however requires as much effort to secure a place for the idea 
of a duty in his head, how can it still retain sufficient power to 
influence his heart ? Yet I cannot but require it. He will not 
be able to do it. We shall grow bitter towaida ^^ci\x cWcvet^ 
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and our hitherto existing mutual good-will will become 
changed into an unbearably oppressive relationship. Instead 
of voluntarily taking upon himself the whole weight of the 
duty, instead of finding his true greatness in this humiliation 
before his own insight, in this dominion over himself, he will 
look upon the teacher who expects and demands from him that 
he shall, as it were, chastise himself with his own hand, as the 
most wicked and unjust of all tyrants. 

But here another great difficulty rises up. If in Ludwig's 
case conviction must precede morality, and if so much pre- 
paratory exercise of his understanding is necessary to such 
conviction, then this interval forms a long empty time which 
threatens more than one danger. All the power gained in 
facility and clearness of thought, he will immediately apply in 
judging his own relationships in daily life. As no refined 
noble feelings which would guide him in this have so far been 
developed in him, what is more natural than that he should 
form more and more definite egoistic principles ? Thus before 
he hears the voice of morality, these principles will already 
as judges, have decided, everything. Then will come the 
stormy time, when military service and the innumerable 
distractions connected with it, when the entrance into much 
society, and the awakening desires will disturb his spirit in a 
thousand ways. How can that which was impossible before, 
succeed now ? Will the haughty youth acknowledge a law 
under which we could not bend the boy used to submission ? 
At this time, when the bond of parental strictness and the 
teacher's authority is more and more loosened to prepare the , 
way for entire liberty in the future, he should now stand in his : 
own strength ; clearness of principles, and facility in applying \ 
them should be ready at every moment to aid him. Insight 
ought to have become character, virtue a habit. How can this 
take place if the insight must first be gained, and if the habit 
is entirely wanting ? 

Under such circumstances my proposition to let him read 
plays, poems and similar works, must doubtless appear ex- 
tremely strange. Does it not seem as if I would thus give him 
up to the most dangerous of all passions P It is true we can 
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I imagine no foolishness, and no kind of depravifcj of character 
and of taste, which does not find motive and nourishment in a 
thousand works of the kind. Quite as certain is it, that they 
can scarcely be more dangerous to Ludwig at any age, than 
just at the entrance into those years of youth, which will 
decide his whole future, just at the time when it is so difficult 
to interest him in, and make him love, if only a little, the 
serious subjects on which our hopes are based. 

Is it not therefore an indiscretion on my part to make such a 
proposition again, after repeated expressions of your disap- 
proval ? I feel I am speaking of a very important matter, of an 

i indispensable educational expedient, which can with difficulty 

' be replaced by anything else — precisely of that medial link, 
which must be used to fill in the vacant time that gives me so 

; much anxiety. The extremely kind way in which you have 
hitherto considered everything I have put before you would, 

I besides, not leave me the shadow of an excuse if I kept back 
convictions on which I lay weight. Here then are my 
reasons. 

The danger vanishes, for Ludwig will not choose his books 
himself. He has a great deal of work in Bern, and I shall 
keep him to it strictly ; through the nature of the work itself, 
he will continue uninterruptedly accustomed to the most serious 
occupation. Let us assume an extreme case, that he fetches 
secretly the most dangerous books from the reading-room him- 
self ; he would with difficulty escape our observation, which 
will be closer in the town than it is here, for any length of time. 
And to how many other and much greater temptations is he 
not exposed, the traces of which we cannot easily detect ! 

The danger itself is a reason (on my side), for sooner or later 
it will return. Education would be tyranny if it did not lead 
to freedom. But the use of this freedom, it should seek to 
secure for itself prospectively. I therefore consider it our 
duty, to lead him now to the beautiful and the good, that later 
on, the ugly and the immoral may of themselves repel him 
involuntarily. There are so many excellent books and some 
immortal master-pieces belonging to a class whiclimcladft^ o\i\^ 
too great a rarietjr under one subject. Tho fixxeat a^^c\m^\x^ cA 
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the ancient classics belong to it. Yet it is surely onr reliance 
on the difficulty of the language, which leads ns to put many of 
these ancient works into the hands of the young. I cannot at 
least otherwise understand, how Terence and Plautus can be 
read with them ; I will not waste one word over the latter. 
Terence, replete as he may be with the finest principles, yet 
nevertheless makes public courtezans his chief characters, and 
I would not willingly blunt a young fellow's modesty by such 
a spectacle. Nor would I have given Ludwig even Horace 
to read in his fourteenth year. What he reads with me shall 
not be so dangerous by a long way. 

The principle appears to me decisive, that jio human power^ 
ought to be crippled ; all ought to advance to p<^r^^ftfii.inTi r^nrlftr 
the protection fimijaildjailfijjfth^ moral law. Thus toes te al so 
needs n ourishm ent^ and cultu re. If we do not consider all 
natural endowments as sacred, where then shall we stop trying 
to capriciously alter and elaborate them P Ought we to do 
more, ought we to do otherwise, than try so to guide circum- 
stances, that all these powers may develope proportionately P 

Sensibility to the beautiful makes human beings happy ; 
without it what enjoyment rewards the cleverest, noblest and 
most industrious man of business P He lives entirely for others 
but not for himself. He is marvelled at, esteemed, blessed, but 
in all he does, he sees only the performance of his duty. What 
joys are purer, more blameless, what more praiseworthy and 
social, what can raise the mind more to all that is great, and 
open the heart to all that is good — than this — to hearken to the 
choir of the Muses.^ 



* It is probable that the influence of Schiller on Herbart may be 
traced in this and similar passages. Not only was Herbart at Jena 
when Schiller's influence was all powerful there; there was also 
personal intercourse between the two, brought about by Herbart's 
mother, who then lived at Jena. Compare this passage of Herbart's 
with the close of Schiller's 27th letter. " We only enjoy the beautiful, 
as individuals and as members of the race at the same time, t.e., as 
representatives of the race. The sensuously good can only make one 
happy, for it is based on possession, which always carries with it an 
exclusion ; further, it can only make the one partially happy, because 
the personality does not take part in it. The absolute good can only 
proance happiness under conditions "wMch. caivnoV. \» ^T^svimed to be 
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If we live daily with the actual world and have continnallj 
before us our own and others* weaknesses, I believe it is neces- 
sary at time s to look at a true and sharply outlined picture^ of 
what hu manity in gene ral can an d ought to b e. 

All great characters of ficti on, all delineations of a world of 
innocence and of the abodes of saints, are intriuaicaUy. nothing 
but att empts to degict hu manity in its^jperfect ion. Let us 
choose the most happy of these attempts, and leave the others 
on one side. It would indeed be bad if distant greatness caused 
near duties to be forgotten. But I assume we have worked 
during the day, and am only considering now £pw we can os^ 
the e vening, in the most re-creating and beneficial- maaner 
poss ible. 

There is an infinite distance between a Robinson Crusoe and 
a Shakespeare. For the latter and his like, Ludwig and his 
brothers must grow their wings. The kind of book I would 
like at first would be dramas in the stylo of ^and, and the 
lighter, more easily understood poems and narratives. Here all 
kinds of imaginary characters, depicted at times in rough out- 
lines suited to unpractised eyes, will be put before them in 
striking colours — for judgment, for warning, and for imitation. 

" Inspicere, tanquam in speculum, in vitas aliorum." 

For this, it is clear, Iffland wrote all his works. They are 
interesting alone through their sketches of customs and 
manners. They contain hardly any love intrigues, and least 
of all is seduction allowed to assume unpunished the name of 
love, or deceive parents and guardians. With him home life is 
the centre of everything, the duties of children to parents, of 
the husband and wife, brothers and sisters amongst each other; 
he prizes family ha ppiness beyond all else. The good, the bad, 
and the ridiculou L^are Jra^v^^ Tirmly ^iid clcax'l^ and poetic 
justice is inexorable. 

Assuming that the plot of the dramas is sufficiently attractive 

general, for truth is only the prize of sacrifice, and only a pure heart 
believes in a pure will. Beauty alone makes the vchde icor(d 2iappy^atu£ 
each being faryets his emulations so long as he is wnder the s'petl oj \V^ 
charms,*' 
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to Ludwig — for which I cannot always be answerable — I could 
not find more abundant material and less unconstrained oppor- 
tunity by which to exercise his moral judgment, than an 
evening reading like this. Our conversation jwrill help him 
where he is still uncertain. All emphatic references toTninselT 
should be avoided to begin with, that he may judge all the 
more boldly and strictly. Children's writings properly so- 
called, Robinson Crusoe for instance, are certainly excellent for 
children, but the intention of referring everything^ back to 
morality and religion, is too visible for Ludwig to give himself 
/ up to the impressions they would make.^ In Iffland the aim 
of the author is not quite so apparent, and is therefore all the 
more surely attained. Biographies and true histories would 
accomplish still less what we desire to attain, than the children's 
books. Real characters are always too uncertain and change- 
able ; their differences are too fine, their moral springs of action 
too complex. The historical traditions relating to them, are in 
addition far too incomprehensible and mutilated for the in- 
dividual who as yet does not know men, and cannot read them 
in their individual expressions, to grasp the meaning of such 
hieroglyphics. After however, in the first instance, imaginary 
characters, which (at least in all bearable dramas) are much 
more equal and drawn in brighter colours, have made him 
acquainted with all possible kinds of human beings, and their 
position, and modes of thought and feeling, then judgment can 
be passed more easily, justly, sympathetically, and reasonably, 
on historical persons. Distorted and impossible characters, 
warped or immoral arguments, open and unpunished intrigues 
certainly ought not to be put before the eyes of young people; 
their influence would be in exactly the wrong direction. Hence 
chQiceLJg..jifiCfifi§aE7. Authors like Kotzebue for instance, I 
should, for the foregoing reason, never introduce, unless it were 

* In his Science of Education (p. 88) Herbart extends this criticism 
to children's books also. " The intent to teach spoils children's books 
at once. Show the bad to children plainly, but not as an object of 
desire, and they will recognise that it w bad. Interrupt a narrative 
with moral precepts and they will find you a wearisome narrator. 
Relate only what is good and they will feel it monotonous, and the 
mere charm of variety will make the bad welcome." 
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to afford exercise in criticizing a bad poet, after true principles 
had been firmly rooted. I reckon from the sketches of home 
relationships and home happiness on Ludwig's thankfulness 
for his happy lat, and a closer, more affectionate connexion with 
those nearest to him. Acquaintance with love — that is to say 
as found in books — does not seem to me dangerous for him, but 
beneficial. From real love, as from all morbid enthusiasm, I hold 
him to be far removed, but I fear everything from his desires. 
And who would be more prone to misuse the other sex, than he 
who does not comprehend that one can love it? He on the 
other hand who knows and feels, and reverences the dignity 
of woman, will be disgusted by dissolute lost creatures. How- 
ever, I am far from wishing that love should be the chief thing 
in Ludwig's reading, for I do not yet trust his power of com- 
prehending its possibility. In this respect the majority of 
Iffland's dramas satisfy me. The hatefulneas of seduction on 
the contrary, he would be capable of understanding ; I would 
not refuse opportunities of showing it to him, painted in ex- 
ceedingly black colours. The smallest children, alas, arguo 
now about marriage, and plan for themselves systems of 
egoism. But what can more surely guard purity of habit, 
than such pictures of married relationships as will compel 
respect for them, from even young men ! 

I must besides first observe and see whether all this suits 
Ludwig or not. I therefore ask at present only for permission 
to make some trials. If however these prove that he really 
takes in what has been read according to my wishes, and if I 
BiLcced in making an entirely judicious arrangement, then my 
moral and historical instruction would begin quite early enough. 
The former I would like to join with the religious preparation 
for confirmation, the latter should precede the study of poli- 
tical science, so that both should at once assume importance 
through their application. At least as far as I can see into the 
future, this arrangement seems to answer all purposes the best. 
The intermediate time ^ would then be provided for, the moral 



* This refers to the interval which forms "a long empty time" 
described a few pages back. 
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feeling would be indaeed to develope, and material and 
opportunity would then not be wanting to me, to cultivate it 
further by conversation. These conversations would guard 
his heart for the time being, and in the sequel when the storm 
of the world threatens to break through, instruction will build 
a more impregnable dam. 

It may be that certain external circumstances unknown to 
me, or that I have looked at from a wrong standpoint, must be 
taken into consideration. Your Excellency will inform me as 
regards this. I place everything in your hands with the sure 
and happy conviction, which always strengthens and refreshes 
me in my work, — i.e., that the decision, whatever it may be, will 
be given with the greatest gentleness and after the most un- 
prejudiced consideration. Finally the pen may bo allowed to 
express what the mouth does not utter — my great gratitude for 
the enviable lot which makes me able, not only to hold up the . 
father and mother of the house to my pupils as their pattern, I 
but also to feel for them myself the truest and deepest 
esteem. Often when I feel myself unstable, weak, passionate, 
I humble myself in silence before the pattern in my sight, often 
I thank the silent forbearance which pardons my impulsiveness. 
On me and on the carrying out of that which I have begun, it 
may be hoped this great example of consistency will not be 
wholly lost. I feel how much is necessary to make me worthy 
of all the goodness which came out to me, and continues for me 
without a break. 



\ 



LETTER II 

(The bitterly disappointed tone of the second letter, so marked a con- 
trast to the preceding one, can be briefly explained. The circumstance 
which caused it, and which Herbart refers to in it, was the entrance of 
Ludwig into a military confederacy, the formation of which was 
necessitated by political events. A conflict had arisen between Bern 
and the French Republic, caused by the somewhat hard measures 
carried out by the Bernese aristocracy in the Vaud Canton. The latter 
was taken under the French protection and declared a republic. Bernese 
patriotism directly collected an army, and grey-headed men and boys 
alike hurried to arms. Herr von Steiger could not have avoided sending 
his fifteen-year-old son to join it,ior not only were all his sympathies with 
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it, but in addition a near relative of his — a Steiger — was at the head of 
the movement. A letter to his friend Schmidt written a month later, 
proves that Herbart very soon looked at Herr von Steiger's act from 
the latter's standpoint. We might feel suprise at the irritability 
apparent in this letter and still more at its rapid disappearance, if 
HerbEirt's letters had not shown his great excitability as a young man. 
Of this he was conscious himself, as the following from a letter to his 
friend Rist shows : " You know how easily I can be crushed. Still I 
feel at the present moment, how as is my wont^ I gave way to dejection, 
how brooding over the matter made everything worse than it was." 
In the September of the same year he had quite recovered himself, and 
writes: "I am well and drive mj plough further every day. Tlie 
French revolutionized everything in me top, so that my forehead was 
for a tiT^^Sjynil oT edncaiional wrinkles . What i have been able to put 
into the right track again 1 enjoy now more than ever, as a twice won 
possession." The following extract from a letter to his parents in the 
same year, June, 1798, six months after the event, proves that his great 
esteem for his master was in no way really diminished. " Herr von 
Steiger, with all his devotion to the Fatherland, is so stable in personal 
matters that even throujgh the Revolution very little is disturbed. 
Such composure, moderation, unwearied energy is only possible when 
there is the most absolute peace of conscience and unity with oneself. 
If I could but attain to it — ^it would be more than all knowledge and 
thought.") 

To Heru von Steiger. 

January^ 1798. 
The aim of education in my o pinion is, to rescue chil dren fr om 
the p lay of chanc e. If it were not for uncertainty, for which 
no room must be allowed, it would be be tter not to think..of any 
intentio nal culture for children at all, for chance often educates 
them much better than the greatest care of parents and teachers. 
It is the^ certainty of its plan which fflves value to educat ion j it 
must see its results beforehand, if not indeed with absolnte cer- 
tainty, yet still with much probability. If it surrenders itself 
without the utmost need to mere possibilities, it ceases to be edu- 
cation. I had formed^a_£lan that I thought to be as certain as 
possible, which if carried out strictly, for two years, promised to 
produ ce a perm anent.e fEfict — an effect which iheuy even in altered 
circumstances would still have been lasting, but which I more 
fondly hoped might prove to be for me, the foundation of a 
perfected structure in the distant future. Under other condi- 
tions than those in which your Excellency appeared to have 
placed me, it wonld have been weakness to think of such a plan, 
and great folly to have sacrificed my best powers and little 
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spare time for it. Bat I knew and know still, that I liye in a 
house the like of which there are few, and I trusted my good 
fortune so perfectly, especially after the warm reception of my 
last report, that I felt I could look upon my wish to do all that 
is possible, as a real plan. 

Now I see that I can express my oprnj onjon^the less im- 
portant matters concerning education, but not on the more 
imp^tantones which exercise the^^eatest influence on ifc. I 
see too quite as clearly, that in this notTihe sUgGtest injustice 
has been done to me, and I am very far from making any 
complaint in consequence. On the contrary, a mistake may have 
misled me to an idea, with which for example this interruption 
would by no means have been compatible, and may even have 
aroused your Excellency's disapproval. 

I therefore now ask your pardon. It has however greatly 
surprised me, that the principles according to which Ludwig 
has hitherto been kept under such strict supervision, are to be 
so suddenly and totally laid aside, that he, hitherto kept even 
from the society of hoys, is to be exposed without selection to 
the acquaintanceship of young men with all the incalculable 
consequences, possibly decisive for his whole life, connected 
therewith. 

The supervision of an excellent friend is however not 
of such a watchful kind, that thereby all other society should 
be cut off. And can temptation anywhere find more danger- 
ougjJQunshment than the ennui which occurs when on guard 
or in barracks. If only a spark, which the regular home 
industry would have extinguished, falls on this tinder, a 
fire may spring up which will perhaps glow long in secret, the 
flames of which cannot afterwards be extinguished till they have 
consumed everything. Further, I have never known anyone so 
absolutely without character, so ^tirely neither good nor bad as 
Ludwig. The scales are balanced, but the smallest weight may 
send down one of them heavily. [I remember all too well from ; 
my university days, what goes on as a rule, when young people 
are together and unoccupied. I should be glad to believe that 
the danger from this side is by a long way not so serious, but 
oq/t to look at the tenth part of tlieae Qi\)OTCL\TkA.t\Qna from a 
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distance, would be sufficient just now to ruin Ludwig 
entirely.] ^ 

At such an important change in his life,^ when he ought for 
the first time to feel his value as a citizen, since ho musfc put 
on with his regimentals the military idea of honour, his ideas 
of right, honour, virtue, should have already been infallibly 
determined, his character have received a direction for his whole 
life. And is this direction to be left to the chaps of all the chance 
impr essions which must storm in upon him P Is Ludwig to go 
the way of the majority and be like the majority ? Ought we 
to take the chance whether he will belong to the few who in 
this way develop into excellent men P or does not, by the side 
of such freedom, our former educational care, which would not 
allow him to choose his own company even on Saturday even- 
ings, and which certainly seemed to me quite consistent, appear 
contrasted with this, to be petty anxiety. 

Still I cannot but think that your Excellency thought of all 
these things. But the duty of the citizen spoke, and the 
father was obliged to forget that he is a father. Although I am 
only a German, and Germans have, whatever they may say, no 
Fatherland, I esteem and value patriotism highly enough to 
feel deep respect for that of a Swiss. I bow willingly before 
this ordaining power, which only leaves possible between father 
and son, the relationship of co-citizens — which makes all equal, 
and places all in one rank, that of saviours of the fatherland. 
I bow willingly^ I say, to it, in a case which once before seemed 
to be possible, but which, God be thanked, was a long way from 
happening. But your Excellency's former occasional remarks 
were only comprehensible to me, under the supposition of a 
general mobilization of the Landsturm. The exaltation of 
mind in s, really severe struggle for the fatherland, is in itself 
infinitely more valuable in the formation of character, than any- 
thing which could be done by education and instruction. But 
what a difference between heroic contempt of the fear of death 



* This passage in brackets was crossed through in "S.^T\i^x\*^^ twkqm.- 
script. 

• «rA entranoe into military confederacy. 

1 
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in the press of the desperate fight for right and duty — and the 
swagger, the heart-deadening amnsements of an idle corps of 
observation ! Verily I wonld have congratulated yon, if from 
such a struggle as those of the old Swiss wars, your son's corpse 
had been brought home to you, crowned with the garland of 
honour ; but had the conversation, the example of his comrades 
despoiled him of heart and innocence, and had he then brought 
back the germs of immorality, I should have maintained an in- 
consolable silence, have folded my hands, and pitied him, you, 
and myself. 

But this is not the place to allow my feelings to break out. 
Cool reflection has compelled me to -acknowledge that my 
former plan has now become a real absurdity, and that I never 
ought to have had it. What use is chemistry and botany to a ' 
young man who has to take the field ? That he would forget 
it all in so long an interval. Is of the least importance. The 
thing is, that just that which I chiefly avoided would have been 
most necessary to him. Religious fear of certain actions to 
which opportunity might invite him, whether such fear were 
founded on reason or want of reason, would have been a 
necessity to him. If glaring examples of wrong could not be 
kept from his sight, until he was^in a condition to distinguish 
clearly between right and wrong, it would certainly have been 
wiser to have made him blind to both for the time being, by 
means of dogmas impressed upon him without proof, even if we 
wei*e sure we could never help him afterwards to see clearly. 

What has once happened may happen again. If an unfore- 
seen event is allowed to destroy my work with Ludwig, I shall 
have to fear the same too with the little ones. W ith such 
unc ertainty no pla ji c^ n exj^t ^ therefQre.^hsnc6fQ£Saxd..Liiaye 
none. I shall return, with the exceptions your Excellency may 
perhaps find advisable, to the old beaten track, which just 
because hardly the trace of a plan exists in it, cannot be speci- 
ally exposed to chance. Everything is certainly easier on the 
beaten track, than on a road which must first be made by one- 
self. Yet, much as I regret returning to it, I must in doing so 
consider my own interests, in order that I may save time and 
stivngth. More iban Bsyy one haB kuo^u, ot wyiiied^ ^^ TfftP^*^ 
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ha vp approvfid of, ha ve I been careless abont my f atnre calling . 
Mj plan, if followed long enough, would have led me back in 
the future with much gain to mj own studies, and moreover 
if it could have been successfully carried out, would have spread 
an inward peace and contentment over my whole life. But 
now qr^dntv to myself makes new clain^a upon me^ an^ yr^l ry^k. ^ 
harmonize with scrappy a^id aimlesH work. 

In the first place, with regard to the alterations in the plan of 
instruction, I have no objection whatever to the former lessons 
on ethics, religion, and history, and to our previous work in 
arithmetic. Do we not best gain clear insight by the help of 
mathematics ! Arithmetic's necessary, the art is more useful 
than the knowledge of its principles in common life. Do not 
let us expect eprea t thoughts^ and dee^^eart;:stimngjreflecti[pps 
on human weakness. asiijiEgji^jih, on destio^JwdLpiOvidence, in 
th e^ sphere of his tory. It will amuse my pupils for a little 
while, a chronological table will h ang in their memories for a 
f ew yea rs, and then what is not needed for daily use will be 
forgotten amidst more important matters. Heligion and morals 
will stand as sentinels guarding against temptation, till accord- 
ing to custom the age of maturity will absolve the young man 
from further reverence for them — or they will stand as dreadful 
spectres to haunt the head in fixed hours of devotion, not 
coming out at any other time into the light of day. Or who can 

tell ? Perhaps ibe . gooiJort^^P. Jbhiftt ..§Q. .gftgfl, CQEESfitfiL the 
faull jS of educatio n — although up to the present time it has 
certainly not seemed in Ludwig*s case, to mal5;g_ up_ f or the want 
of wo rk^ of effort>_Q| guidance — may pr^vfi J^ffL'^jt^i;]!l|^^^|;^J'^ 
him in the fut ure, by transmuting: words learned by heart into 
id eas and feel ings, and turn inculcated fear into conscientious- 
ness!! If this^oes not take place, your sons wiU ^iseyertheless 
receive the usual position, will leave others to work for them, 
wi ll enjoy life , and be able to saj^ tojihemselves jtjte close, they 
have been as good as the majont]^. If one does not make it an 
inexo rable law to onSselOo 'strive towards the highes t good wit h 
the sacrifice of all secondary considerations, he who has birth 
and property, has on the one hand but litUe to \o^^ ^\A wi *Odl^ 
other however, something to hope for from oiiWiW* 
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I shall hftpfin JliflTi yinnnn as possible, and witli all my pupils, 
e thics. hi ato_ry « and ari^us^tic. As these, T^ith Latin and 
geography (lessons in the latter wonld then be increased), will 
occupy our T?hole time, chem istrsL must be put entirely asi ^o* 
unless Ludwig likes to play with it now and then in his spare 
time. The who le course of natural science mus t also be rel e- 
gated to the future. Mathematics can wait, at all eyents till 
we Eave*^iiished geography and arithmetic. TTnm^f, pf 'ff^|^^'^ 
your Excellency once expressed your approval, may remain , but 
to read i^^ail^«JSABld*l£^^.tQO JTJlfih Jdni^ Further, it must 
be taken in the afternoon, that Latin may retain its accustomed 
priority and the little ones give to it the best morning hours, 
and the times when they usually repeat and translate. In the 
evening from 7.30 to 8^30 wg.. shall take music and reading 
aH^nately.' TheTesson s th at used to begin aJL-six o 'clock in 
th e eve ning, I must ask pe rmission to exchange to two o'clock 
in tlie afternoon, that I may have more conn ecte d time f or m y 
o wn work . From BJiO 11, from 2 to 4, and from 7.30 to 8.30 
are six reg ular Ifisgftn T^nnra^ of which only so much will fall out 
as is necessary for practice in writing. Between 6-7.30 th e 
boys can work quietly without disturbing me in rny WP^^t ft" 
your E xcellency wished aLfirst. My instruction in future will 
consist in explaining and illustrating books chosen either by 
you or myself as best I can, and not in marking out my own 
lines of guidance such as I previously did in mathematics, and 
was also going to do in ethics and our further exposition of 
Homer. Perhaps — and indeed, I hope so — ^your sons wi ll far e 

I all the better, at all events no worse, under this metjSo d tha n 
the piipils^f^ mpat-jothfii: xaaiaters. I shall learn from the re- 
sults what is advantageous and what disadvantageous to my 
pupils, instead of attempting, as I previously did, to see it 
beforehand, that I might not learn it at their cost. T he lessons 
y will be begun aniLended punctually. 

Perhaps your Excellency will think some of these changes 

unimportant, some useful. May they really prove so ! At all 

events let me hope that what I now do, does not appear to you 

to he mere childish caprice. Allow me to say a few words 

more on the subject. Only the {eeling oi \i£^<^iLt necessity can 
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wean me from a cherished idea from which I anticipated the 
joy of my life, and which was first aroused in me by your 
exceeding kindness. Wh en I cam e, my only thought was 
accordi ng to the old p roverb — to l earn by teachinp ^. anTe"spe^ 
cially to reafi rvfi my r^Tnainingf t Jl UQ ^^ ^^? University for ripe r 
years . I thought only of myself, I thought myself to be just 
as good for your sons as the other young men just then offering 
at Jena. The amount of interest I should be able to feel in my 
work I expected as the outcome of the position in which I 
might be placed. But more and more, often before my wishes 
were expressed, your opinions and aims seemed wonderfully to 
coincide with my own. Often I could hardly believe my good 
fortune ; I doubted, I feared. One thing after another seemed 
to resolve itself into harmony. My courage grew. I followed 
out the inferences from my first principles which found so free 
a sphere of action. I came upon many ideas new to me, and \ 
the accord, the clearness, the evidence of my convictions con- \ 
tinually increased. If at times the verdict of experience 
appeared unfavourable, at . othera I ly ^ g suddenly surprised at 
a r^^^ ftf rPPTl^^" ^^PrPi T IfiftSt ft^pftfitfid them. Only a short 
time ago I was struck by Ludwig andlEs brothers contending, 
that what each had learned was for him the most useful. It 
seemed to me as fa r as I could judge that no one of them 
wished to change hia studies for anv oth ers. In surveying 
the whole, not inconsiderable, number of experiences I have 
gathered from your sons, it has struck me that every time I 
was obliged to be less satisfied with them, it could be traced to 
casual disturbances — interruptions — that.is to say to deviations 
f rom my p lan. The journey to Kirchberg, the time of our 
removal to the town, the moving about to see Buonaparte, 
these proved dreadful interruptions to all our lessons. Af ter a 
numbe r of days of regular employment on the contrary , each 
one seemed instead of bei ng tired of_ hi a, work to care for it 
more ; Ludwig especially seemed gentler and more considerate 
in his whole behaviour. What had I to wish for more, than 
that we might go on in this way as rapidly as possible ? What 
had I t o fear more than interruptions oi w\ucVi ^iXxe^ ^^ !J^^^ 
^vG ved daugeron a ? 
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Since I have been in your Excellency's honse there is 
nothing I have been more carefal to avoid, than interfering by 
usurped authority in any way with the father's rights. I know 
not only the limits within which parents, if they wish, can 
confine the teacher, but also those which he must in any case 
observe. I have steadily worked under your eyes. I have 
derived my anthorifcy, not from the clearness of my convictions, 
but from your approval, and have thus made use of it in 
instruction and education. That I might avoid even the 
appearance of taking a liberty, I have allowed the cause which 
produced this letter to pass over before giving it to you. On 
the evening of the day when the cause arose, I talked with 
Ludwig about his military prospects as a settled matter. 

On the following day, after having at the request of your 
lady, written a letter to your Excellency which I thought 
would be given you immediately, I considered it necessary to 
tell Ludwig of it as a proof of my sincerity ; and also, as he 
himself more confidentially than I expected prolonged the 
conversation, to explain my reasons. Convince or persuade him 
I did not wish to ; if I had, I should have spoken very differ- 
ently. Your Excellency would not think me imprudent or dis- 
honest enough to do such a thing, but will believe my word 
about it. 

Now that everything is forgotten, and there is no chance of 

any influence of mine being brought to bear on what is entirely 

past, I may and must speak to your Excellency about the 

altered relations in which your step has placed me. You will 

now be able to some extent to understand the feelings with 

which I speak. I must now cease. I have given vou m v 

reasons ; the one, i f your sons have not tim e to pursue my 

A measu red way , if they are in circamstwCi6£L whiffh nfifififlaltS^'* 

their earlier maturity, then I must go on more i3j;iijJIX.flILtli§ir 

account and satisfy myself with half wprk. The other reason 

is — if I. have no certainty about the work I do with,i)tliei:g, if 

that work is not_aa it_ was.before^ one witBT mj ;Qjj3i, theft J 

must carefully separate both,, and at least secure, my own 

-^ fp tore fltadieg. Your Excellency yourself would despise me if 

I lived carelessly from day to day, \iiit\vou\. \.\iow^ht of the end. 
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If I could destroy the weight of these reasons, willingly would 
I take the chance and attempt everything, at least with the 
little ones. But whatever it may cost me, pla ns to whichjno . 
logical application fi^ pflr^ittftd mnRt hft abSiiidffl^j. "\ 

I ^now to whom I speak ; it is no light matter, and your 
Excellency's earnestness will be as great as your goodness. 
Although I expect your sanction to the changes here proposed, 
it will nevertheless cast me down like a condemnation. I beg 
of you, without sparing me, to let me see the whole of your 
dissatisfaction. Perhaps hereafter the conscientious discharge 
of less flattering duties will win your approval. Only will you 
always favour me myself, and immediately, with the first intima- 
tion of anything doubtful or suspicious in my methods ? Then I 
shall at least hope to maintain the most_, essential things of all 

between us, viz., tmstworthin<^g p ^TT| ^ /v\T^f f^f^noA 



LETTER III. 

(The third letter, like the second, has no date. Hartenstein fixes it 
at 1799 ; Dix has pointed out, that it cannot have been written 
long after the one we have here placed second. Ludwig has returned 
from his military service. The Bernese opposition had not lasted 
long ; by the beginning of March, 1798, their army was destroyed and 
Bern taken. In the interval, Herbart's kindly thoughts are with his 
pupil. He writes to his friend Schmidt, " While I am comfortably 
warm in my room, my Ludwig is actually undergoing the cold of 
winter nights. He is in the field, in the foremost outpost ; he sees and 
proves death. He bears hard service in the place of others so often and 
SO jBheegrfglly, that he has already been held up as an example to a 
number of discontented officers. He is a brick, and if the French will 
it, will soon De a nero perhaps. May he also become a man ; for that I 
will work and pray." We learn from this letter that after his return 
Herbart taught him again with small result, and that then the father 
determined his fflFure career ; lie was" to be a forester — a position of 
considerable importance both in Germany and Switzerland, such men 
being often State o£&cials.) 

,To Herr von Steiger. 

Spring, 1798. 
I examined Ludwig carefuUj, and believe IhSki^^iwsLTi^tVL^ 
narrow pa^h and the only one, by which vre co\xV9L\iQr5^ Xi^X'^'^^ 
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back his erring energy into the wide sphere for which nature 

destined it, so far as he is to remain in the hom e circle. In 

' — - — ■ — — - - 

reality 51.11 \^ jv^^^ra JATifl fn rlnVft him nnf. nf if.. He who 

CO aid have roamed over the world with him, who could have 
protected and sparred him on at the same time, who could have 
outdone him, tired him out, plunged him into danger and saved 
him from it — such a man could perhaps have led him back, 
strengthened, and yet softened to home life, to knowledge, and 
to earnest regular work for his co-citizens and fellow creatures. 
Thft lf -yyaa^ however y far bejyon d mij r^power^ aiid entirely agains t 
my inte ntion s ; inde ed, w as not practic ft]ijl9. A continually 
new, at times painful stimulus to his understanding might 
slowly bend his habits; that which sleeps in him might be 
gradually roused, if what is wide awake in him slept. But 
this necessitates, above anything else, external quiet. He came 
back ; I exercised once more all my power on him, worked, 
talked, forced myself into his mind, raised and depressed him 
alternately, tried to teach him to distinguish between the good 
and the bad in himself, that he might not suffer the latter by 
the side of the former. I could make his tears flow, but not 
h\^ thoughts. Docility, moments replete with good will, I could 
call forth, bu t pq ^^ermanen t mutually tr ustful work togel^he r. 

I could feel little with him, and so trie? all tlie more to think 

* ^* I ■■». I- I,, , M, I 111 ' 

for him. (The teacher's company, when the conversation can- 
not b^ entertaining, is a burden, and keeps the pupil at a 
distance, instead of bringing both closer to each other.) He 
had alreadj^been something {through his milita ry aerviQ ^), a^d 
now wished, ^t least to know what he should be in the future. 
He wa nted in alH iis work to see the end^ th e aim , the gain. I 
thought of none ajid wished for none, but I could well under- 
stand he could not comprehend this, could not believe it. He 
thought he saw the scholar-scarecrow in the background. 
Then immediate aid was necessary, and thanks be to your 
Excellency that you provided it on the first occasion. One can 
at least furnish the future forester with a satisfactory account 
of the arrangement of his work. 

I overlooked Karl and Eudolph. By the side of Ludwig they 
appeared unimportant to me •, any neglect of them seemed to 
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me easily to be retrieved. I governed^ instead of educating. 
This is only a necessary tempoyayy eyi l. certainly prfti gpthlej o 
aii^ajhyi but it is weakening and kills powe^. while fdacatioq 
gui des and raises , it. The more we govern, the more freedom 
we have. Explanation of Rudolph and KarVs ^ characteristics ; 
the obstinacy of the latter, which is now changed into the most 
perfect tractability ; ^ the confusion of the former, who, owing 
to his over susceptibility, has not sufficient decision of mind to 
make anything into a rule for himself. He i g swayed hit her 
and t hither manyi times daily, by all kinds of impressions an? 
by his own inclinations and feelings, and if left to himself to be 
thus, has every predisposition to become a weak, vain, crafty, 
and yet easily-duped man. But this wealth of elements in him 
is material for future education ; he is widened^ and what seems 
to me very important, has beco me capable o f tolerably per- 
s ^ent effor t. 

Neither my instruction nor^mjJbfihaidQIU^^Jiffi.ci^^ 
into account the ages and special characteristics of the3e two 
boys. Moreover, my own state of mind the whole winter was 
too gloomy for Karl's love and Rudolph's light-heartedness. I 
was always ^;s^anjfeiftg ^n.fiqgiiabkaeg^,; what I still had grew 
quite rusty. My external behaviour was careless ; may I 
candidly ask if you did not often fear it would be a bad example ? 
Besides, thought on one subject ^ often robbed me of the con- 
sciousness of all other things about me, unfortunately more 
through the effort to probe this subject to the bottom, than 
through its vividness. Can I flatter myself that you will not 
only bear this outwardly, but also pardon it in your heart with- 



* This letter was not given in the form now before us, which is 
merely a sketch, Hence the imperfections in style. 

* Science of liiucationj p. 217. 

^ The problem which at this time (spring of 1798) occupied Herbart's 
mind was that of self -consciousness, which he was trying to work out 
into a new basis for pyschology. By the end of June in this year he 
must have overcome the chief difficulties connected with it. He wrote 
at this time in a letter to his parents, " Now an inward certainty grows 
in me about the systems of our time, about Pichte's no less than Kant's. 
Even if I am in error, I consider myself fortunate in bein^ ©.ble to 
roam without guide and without fear in my own ^e\d, 'w\i\Qi». ^^^tcv.% \.<^ 
widen out at every step, '' 
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out reluctance, or, at least, tliat you will perhaps willingly grant 
time for slow improvement ? In the Bernese Oberland I felt 
for the first time what I could do for my pupils ; before then I 
had noticed in Budi how much he needed my help. Still, we 
got on quickly with Homer. In the other work the c hief gaip 
was practifift in ^^ort . If I did not always perhaps hit on the 
moment when the effort ought to have ceased, this was in- 
separable from government. I hope my pupils have always 
noticed that what I required and taught, was of importance to 
me on their account, and therefore have not thought me 
capricious even when I was strict. But so long as I had a plan 
I may have appeared cold to them, because I asserted my 
responsibility too strongly ; and during the time of my pro- 
visional government I perhaps worked better, with more per- 
ceptible warmth, as I allowed my feelings free play, although 
with less regularity and uniformity. I spoke, ^ top much , ob- 
served too little. I ^lost^ overcome by the winter's depression, 
that, fine tact which discriminates between the time to spea k 
and the time to refrain from speaking, between the moments 
when thejbeacher should give a thought to thp.pnpil Q£JAfiJ2i^^ 
him with a feeling, and those when he only needs to help the 
pupil's own thoughts to their birth ; or again, those moments 
when help. pljm r TSnT wouU only obstruct th©,pn£il]^jagilJfefl'^ 
activity. I lacked only too much the quick piercing glance 
an3 the constant presence of mind, necessary to adapt my 
laboriously:. CQiistiructed jplans and my usual behaviour, with 
sufficient rapidity and exactness, to unezpeicted drcnmlifcdoffia. ^ 
I was not sufficiently ready with the many devices by which 
instruction is made easier. The preparation of lessons cost me 
much time. The store of knowledge I have in my memory is not 
great ; my strength always lay more in thinking than in learn- 
ing. The latter might with little effort have been much larger, 
and still more of what I already knew would not have escaped 
my memory, if I had received systematic instruction.^ 

On closer self-examination I should perhaps judge my last 



^ An account of Herbart's education will be found in the Intro- 
ciuclion to the Science of Educaiv^n^ p. 2. 
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year's work still more severely. Ifc cannot but be, that much 
which I perhaps have not entirely overlooked, both you and 
your lady have felt more strongly to bo of greater importance. 
I ren ew my request^ that I m^y n.1wn^fl T^ the first to hear f rom 
yon jn plain words , anyth ing^ which makes my doings a c ause 
of anxiety to you, or might make me personally unpleasing. 
If I often hurry, too much, then marked rep^^^^ rgtjgji^dPi'g ara 

the truest kindness. Hints or side-looks I should be apt to pass 
over unobserved, partly because I should be too much inclined 
to consider them as mere casual expressions to alter anything 
on their account, and partly because I am afraid of myself, as I 
might not perhaps receive them quite in the spirit in which I 
ought to ta^e all that comes from you. I should much regret 
if this really was the case with the Frau Landvogtin once or 
twice last winter. I can now only call to mind one remark on 
the supervision of the pupils outside school hours. As this 
was one of your Excellency's first important requirements, I owe 
yon some explanation on the subject. 

I m ipht have p fiven ynnnh timf^ ^^pd yf ^^ _^<;^^J£ J]^;.^,f>jg[l2r^^ 
eac h of the three hrjt littlg ^ ^ gynp aTiionahip- My yprk, h ow* 
eve r^ was for all . The work then was decidedly the more 
important, or at least gave hope of being so; companionship 
was^muchjess^^ The teacher's companionship may, it is true, 
be very useful in the maintenance of continuous industry, both 
at play and also in maintaining constant cheerfulness without 

misbehaviour. But^thgjtfiftfifeeaLiaE^J^T^^ and 

v fljy wlnj ful^ if he would banish all ennui by great variety of 
conversation. This would require more preparation than all 
the instruction, fatiguing the teacher without end thereby, and 
thus diverting him from his real work. Under any other con- 
ditions his companionship has an infinitely weakening effect. 
Many j phasfifl jai- developments strong^ power, and sensation are 
not in thenaselvesharmful, but would become so, unless tne 
teacher apparently knew nothing of them. Hence the weakness 
of those educated on the new method.^ Also in regard to moral 

* Herbart's opinion about supervision here given, ia rfti^Outfed >«\t\i 
greater emphasis In the Science of JEducaiion^ p. 97, axv^i IulTod\id\ou Vo 



acienee of l^tteationj p, 157, 
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iostmction, it is a very important question — can we replace the 
power which it limits, the vividness of feeling which it sup- 
presses, in any other way ? The certainty against temptation 
which we attempt to secure by supervision, disappears when 
divided between three. The traces of what has already taken 
place will become outwardly perceptible in the pupil's own 
behaviour, or else will be perceived with difficulty outside lesson 
hours. 

With instruction which would strictly enforce its principles 
in all directions, conviction, obedience, and feeling, must neces- 
sarily be united. How can I, for instance, condone any longer 
the rows in the church-yard, after I have warned my pupils 
against false ambition, anger, mischievous pleasure, have 
preached love to all men, noble forgiveness, and scorn of low 
pleasures ! 

Man's natural inclinations are not in themselves moral ; it is 
neither superfluous nor without deep significance, that our 
religion speaks of inherited sin. Morality it is, which moves 
man with a mighty hand out of his original nature into the 
world of spirit. But a powerful spirit requires a powerful 
nature upon which it can support itself, and against which it 
can make a stand. I therefore do not wish to put an end pre- 
maturely and forcibly to the period, when the boy exercises and 
strengthens his natural powers without noticing much whether 
he acts well or ill — the period when he makes no pretension to 
be logical and to act on principles — the age of boyhood, abov e 
which the youth so likes to think himselLjmged, and the 
/opinions of which time he so willingly exchancfes with others 
I that he may feel his own value. The teacher's work here it 
■ seems to me should only be, to try to call out excellent power 
of all kinds through effort, and thus to supplement the work of 
external circumstances, which generally only strengthen physical 
power and set passionate springs of action in motion. The teacher 
will best supplement the work by making at the sa me tim e 
thft f.hinlriT|g pnwfl r active , and giving ifc_^Dnh vivflrify, rapi ^- 
ity, continuity, and variety in the present ation s, that he can 
afterwards reckon on a decided "preponderance for it. Thus 
/n the struggle with the oppoamg Tptia^iQiva^ even morality 
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will become stronger throngli the strength of the conquered 
enemy. 

The deduction from all this is — morality, but at first a 
morality which looks around, and gives the pupil few direct pre- 
cepts — a morality which enlightens, gives pleasant food for the 
understanding and imagination, and touches the feeling rather 
than is serious or punishing — a morality which arouses thought 
rather than oppresses the conscience. No matter if the pupils 
overlook many applications of moral principles in daily life, if 
only the teacher does not see that they do so and apparently 
silently sanction it. 

Our most modem educational writimfs frighten those who 
desire tn h ft f.fl.npht by ^hfiT fl, by such a multiplicity of duties. ^ 

They ^agt . not only P^^^P^Tfffr^^ ■fnrTnHf.rnnfinp hnf. an TwnnT^ 

supervision, g uidanc e, and equa ble cheerfulnesS t so much care 
for p^fannnl Tpnrality and prog ress in knowledge and in the 
^To wrnp^ culture pf the ^j^me^ so much sympathy with the 
family circ le, as well as soc ial inter^^our^e . Hence the conso- 
lation — a teacher may be co ntent when he has d one the utmost 
in hig ^q wer — comes in the end merely to this ; he may be 
content to have fulfilled a small part of these severe demani 
and to have left so me slight trace of his w ork as teacher on 
the pupil's mind an^ ] ( ^e^ t..^ That it is so seldom shown in 
what manner one thing can take place through another, seems 
to me a melancholy proof how usually the teacher's hands are 
boundy and how much men generally prefer to undertake a 
thankless and hopeless task, than to reject over the means 



to t heir end .^ 

Delineation of men is Homer's characteristic. Intuitive per- 
ception and strength of feeling is that of the Greek historians 
and philosophers. They began by creating their language ; the 
art of our time, of combining, in reliance on the perfection of 



* It is evident from this passage that Herbart had discovered the 
errors of co ntemporary educational systems . " "He* is "thrnking ofCKe 
TnnU.ipli/nf.y'' o^ rtnf^i^gf yfiUH MnobWAVinT VAviAwg enfor ce, and he re- 
quires ifisteaa t hat one duty~ shall ^row out of an otl ier, and that the 
rela tion betweeif RCBiji aiid m eans s^^ItlSe fiefinei. "W^iCi^^Vo^^^^t^Ss^ 
to be th«d02zuit/uz^ «zm, he fiasnoB a^tliis stage detexmmft^* 
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signs, letters instead of thoughts according to prescribed rales, 
was to them still unknown. They linger, therefore long, where 
we hasten forward. Hence they mnst undoubtedly be read by 
boys, or by men who, conscious of their errors, gladJy return 
to the fountain head, but not by spoiled youths. If my other 
instruction has carried my boys beyond this point, I still trust 
they will retain that part of it best suited to their years, 
which, largely due to our Greek readings, has been most clearly 
grasped by them, and has most deeply touched their feelings— 
and I further trust they will try their hand at supplementing 
the Greeks, as Karl already does. Excellent it is when they 
feel themselves able to reflect upon them, but bad when they 
grow weary over the task. Over Sophocles those who are 
intelligent never need feel any weariness — Herodotus, Plato, 
Sophocles, and Xenophon belong essentially to my plan. With 
the politicising and artificial eloquence of Eoman historians and 
philosophers, I do not think of beginning yet. In after years, 
however, they will come in. Pupils, to satisfy their own 
curiosity, may always make acquaintance if they like with 
Roman and modern history. It is well when in Greek reading 
many points of comparison are forthcoming ; taken in itself, it 
would neither harm nor benefit the feelings much, but may be 
a harmless occupation. The modern also will have its turn 
when it is the chief subject, when the ancients continue to be 
read from inclination, but predominate no more in instruction. 
Most certainly, however, nothing of the bewildering charm of 
Arabian fairy tales should be allowed. He who possesses 
Shakespeare's disposing power may then collect materials in 
such a world of marvels. The aimsof this course are the 
deepening. of _ f eel ing , insight into human characters, le adingtne 
hear t to ling er qypt' BJTPp^^^ iAaa^^ thatTKe'variously combined 
elements of our time may afterwards exercise a manifold 
influence. With mere intellectual knowledge it is otherwise, 
t he old mathematic s are thereforerftn ftmngement pfither ^il j ftfl pf 
necegaary^tBidy, 
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LETTER IV. 

To Here yon Steiger. 

Autumn, 1798. 

Daring the year, since I began mathematics with Ludwig, I 
have tanght him scientifically the theory of arithmetic proper. 
I then practised him in arithmetic, and have nearly finished 
with him the geometric theory of plane surfaces. Owing to the 
extreme slowness of his progress to begin with, the numerons 
repetitions made necessary thereby, the harmful interruptions 
yon know of and the consequences noticeable so long after, 
Karl found he could with the help of some extra lessons, keep 
up with him. Still Karl is not so ready in arithmetic as 
Ludwig. In algebra on the contrary, owing to his reading 
Haseler's Ghround PnncipleSf he had already got farther, and 
I should by repetition have prevented him from forgetting 
it if practice in ordinary reckoning had not, contrary to all 
my expectations, hindered us a long time. The reason why I, 
to begin with, lingered so long over the strict proof of every 
mathematical process was, because I then looked upon mathe- 
matics chiefly as an exercise in reasoning for Ludwig. With 
Karl I wished to prevent a certain way he had of taking things 
easy; it is true he wished to acquire more mechanical 
arithmetic, but persuaded himself too readily that the proofs 
were needless. With Rudolph, who is interested in everything 
new, I need not fear this. Moreover, experience has taught me 
how necessary it is that the proofs should be impressed not only 
on the understanding, but also by long practice on the memory 
as well. I would therefore, rather, that Klarrs insight should 
keep better pace with capacity. In the last quarter, Ludwig*s 
progress in geometry was proportionately greater than what he 
had hitherto made in any science, so that I cannot but regret 
heartily, that with his present clear mind, he is not a few years 
younger. 

Your Excellency knows that I have not been able to make the 
moral instruction for Ludwig what I hoped and wished it should 
have been a year ago, and the consequences aViOYT \J[i.^T£i^^N^^ 
plainly enough, laimod at developing an eii\\gb.\>QiLQ^ wsA^t- 
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standing, prepared for from many sides, and what we have been 
able to accomplish, notwithstanding the Revolution, is proof to 
me that in a quiet time, we should have succeeded in making 
\ his understanding capable of firm convictions, which would in- 
fluence the will. At a time when unhappily there seemed nothing 
more left to lose, when I did not know whether chance might 
not any day separate us, fearful of neglecting something which 
would perhaps hardly be useful, but yet might possibly 
mitigate the evil, and further with the hope of only antici- 
pating by my proposal your Excellency's expressed wish, I 
began my first lessons in ethics. I did this in the spring 
without time for any preparation, which should even remotely 
resemble my former purpose. The result soon showed that I 
had entirely deceived myself as to the way . in which at that 
time Ludwig could be influenced. Perhaps certain arts were 
wanting thereto, which even if I had thoroughly understood 
them, circumstances did not any way place in my hands. I was 
therefore obliged to leave o£F. Ludwig's levity rose to a salutary 
I outbreak, for such that which gave us so much anxiety when it 

I occurred, appeared to me to be. The remorse he afterwards 

I felt convulsed him, and made him sensitive to Hie fear of the had, 

! I think I can clearly perceive this motive in his actions still, 

' and it may do much good if the looking into and long^g for 

the future produced by the Revolution, does not involuntarily 
I counteract the quiet interest in present activities and learning. 

This fear is the surest thing to hold to that I know of at 
present; I try therefore to increase it, and often apply the 
moral to Ludwig personally. Apparently indeed, he believes 
my warnings but little. I did not myself when young believe 
: much more than he does, in the dangers which I was told 

I threatened my character. Often, however, some of the 

prophecies began to come true, then the others were feared ; 
I that made me careful, and in this way I happily escaped many 

I greater temptations. Taken as a whole, Ludwig learns my 

ethics willingly, without being interested in reflections on them. 
They are too new to him, he cannot therefore retain them, and 
they confuse him the more he tries not merely to follow them 
for the moment^ but also to keep tliem a^ ^ytIioIq in his memory. 
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Whether and how Herr St * will inflaence Lndwig, will also 

be instrnctive to me, and give me hints for the future. 

We have finished the first course in geography, and should 
have done so much sooner if we had not come across too late 
the excellent handbooks we now use. B*udolph has derived 
very noticeable benefit from these lessons. He could not for a 
long time learn how to compare two maps with each other. 
But with Ludwig too, I see now that much in this first course 
was still new to him. The second is begun, I shall continue 
it with numerous repetitions, and so try to help the memory. 
Your Excellency knows we have read in one year fifteen books 
of the Odyssey ; whether these readings will bo of the extended 
service I expected, only later years can prove. 

Rudolph makes good progress in music. I consider it very 
important to him, on account of the excellent employment it 
provides for idle hours, even though I do not know from 
experience, the variety of pleasures and advantages in solitude 
and society, which the careful cultivation of natural musical 
talent provides. Ludwig has not the care necessary to correct 
many acquired bad musical habits ; he is already past the age 
when a fine ear may be cultivated. From fear of worrying 
him and myself unnecessarily, I have perhaps neglected this 
too much during the last few weeks. If your Excellency 
wishes it, I must try and retrieve this, otherwise it seems to 
me it can wait at least till the winter. It would perhaps 
be well to buy him some easy pieces ; he is tired of the old 
ones and has not patience enough to learn Sonatas properly. 

The preparation for morals and religion afPords me oppor- 
tunities for numerous reflections, and for giving necessary 
preliminary knowledge chiefly about human beings and their 
relationships, and it also gives me opportunity for developing 
and directing my own ideas with my pupils. What I have till 
now given them, has been for the most part new and compre- 
hensible to all three. The three hours which Ludwig will 

spend in winter with Herr St I can perhaps utilize best in 

making the younger ones write out this instruction, which they 

* Probably a teohnicai teacher by whom the iu\AXXQ loT^^\ftx '^^a 
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by itself would learn with difficulty, and which when repeated 
will make further progress easier. 

These are our present lessons according to the time-table. 
(The time-table following is omitted.) If I deviate at times 
according to circumstances from this arrangement, I hope I 
shall have your approval as given a year ago, on similar 
grounds. On the whole I think it will remain nearly unaltered 
for a year, except that another Greek author will be substituted 
for the Odyssey, which may be finished in the spring, and the 
ethical lecture will be replaced by some other. None of these 
lessons can be taken o£E sooner without considerable harm. 
Your Excellency would certainly not wish Ludwig to give up 
ethics and religion immediately after his confirmation. In 
mathematics it will bo all he can do to finish the usual 
rudiments ; and even if the career marked out for him makes 
this work less of a duty to him, yet it must still in a certain 
sense be completed, that his whole education may nob remain 
fragmentary. To give connection to his knowledge, and to 
remain faithful to his inclinations, the interrupted natural 
history, chemistry, and physics, have the first claim on his 
time. French and Latin he can usefully go on with, by his 
own industry. in the evenings, after a fair copy has been made 
of the religious instruction. The study of history certainly 
seems to be put into the background. But I really see only 
one reason why that might prove disagreeable — want of 
knowledge in it is not approved of in society. If Ludwig is 
now to take his place in larger circles, or soon leave the 
parental home, we must hasten to make him acquainted with 
the threads of the main events. Beyond this, why should the 
lesson hours already arranged be interrupted ? Roman history 
by a generally admired author, Eosegarten, so well arranged as 
a reading book for young people, that I cannot flatter myself 
I could make it half so attractive in my own lectures, we read 
together last summer. It interested Karl, I therefore let 
him read the book again pen in hand. Ludwig hurried on 
further, but I have never noticed that any single great char- 
acter excited in him more than cold admiration. Moreover, 
there is do subject one so gladly ^iid so easily takes up by 
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oneself in after years, as that of history. For young people to 
imagine clearly human beings of a remote ago in their mode of 
life and thought, is difficult to them. Homer teaches Karl 
and Rudolph to do this, and Herodotus will carry it on further 
in his Grecian history which extends to the Persian wars. 

I conceive the entire education of the younger ones in 
general, as running on two lines ; ^ one for the understanding, 
the other for feeling and imagination. Severe efforts exercise 
the understanding, but that it may not be led astray, the truths 
which are to cultivate it must be sure and firm. Mathematics 
therefore, and physics, for which the former in a great measure 
prepares the way, and from which progress can be made in all 
other natural sciences according to choice, belong to it (the 
cultivation of the understanding). The heart, I believe, will be 
best cultivated by gradually giving it opportunities of experi- 
encing many and different feelings, and by ethical lessons 
suitable to the children's ages, and continuously adapted to 
their increasing years and intelligence. In order that the effect 
of these lessons may become feeling and habit, they must never 
present difficulties to the intellect, and must never be inter- 
rupted, because the moral feeling needs constant and increas- 
ingly better nourishment. This nourishment must consist of 
the presentation of an extended, continuous series of inter- 
esting pictures in great variety, which, through the reflections 
they invite, and the praise and blame which they draw upon 
themselves, will cause the young mind to form principles for 
itself, and grasp them firmly, and thus these lessons will pre- 
pare for the future systematic ethical lectures, the aim of 
which is to make those principles clearer and firmer. And in 
order to find the road to this culture of character, what can we 
do better than follow the traces of moral growth in humanity ? 
and, guided by the hand of Greek history, enter the school of 
Socrates — there among men we already know and love, and 
the growth of whose morals and character we have seen in 
history — to linger awhile. Then with glad and reverent minds 
let us enter the circle of Christ's disciples, and after following 

^ Con^are irith Science of JEc^wcotion, p, 1^, 
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Him with onr eyes and hearts into heaven, return with ennobled 
spirits to farther pursue the course of the world's history, to 
trace the guiding hand of Providence in the slow, solemn, often 
apparently retrogressive, but yet over advancing progress to 
the better, and looking far beyond the events of our own time, 
steady our courage, and learn to guard our hearts against tho 
manifold destructive influences of the age. 

I have proposed thus to study history myself, and I think it 
can also be done in my young friends' company with mutual 
satisfaction. I have now so often found, that things for the 
introduction or use of which ordinary school teachers have 
found fault with me as a thoughtless innovator, are often the 
most easily executed, whilst nothing puts my patience to so 
painful a test, as the ordinary rules of Greek grammar and the 
trickB of fractions, both of which are expected in all schools 
from boys of Karl's age. The difficulties of the Greek lan- 
guage diminish more quickly, and I think without fear of 
Herodotus, of some works of Xenophon and Plato, of some 
pieces of the tragedians, of Plutarch's biographies, of the New 
Testament with the help of some good expositional work, of 
Livy, Cicero and Tacitus. For the latter some fluency in 
Latin must certainly have been attained, and in this connection 
I cannot sufficiently thank your Excellency for your kind help, 
whether the amount be great or small. Without doubt the 
time will come of itself, when the impatience of the young folks 
will make them ask me for a sketch of universal history. They 
will at last become tired of antiquity, and as they grow into 
the world, will wish to seek nearer knowledge of it. Let them 
then search for the key to the modem world in modern lan- 
guages. At present at least it seems to me, after close con- 
sideration, that even French is not necessary to them. Is that 
which we prefer to say in French for them P If they, still 
longer separated from the society of adults, feel themselves 
thrown back on themselves and their employments, will that 
hurt them P Perhaps it will make them modest, while their 
teacher may incur some blame for it. 

The chief advantage of instruction is not, I believe, to find a 
mode of teaching which makes it arti^c\».\Vj emer and eludes 
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difficulties. This does not cnltivato trne reflection, nor able 
men. I have always allowed Karl and Rudolph to discover for 
themselves a remedy for the weariness which toq great diffi- 
culties cause, t.e. the joy of success won by, rodoubled. effort- 
On the other hand this chief advantage, it seems to me, will bo 
found, when the teacher's own interest can always remain in 
close contact with the subjects of instruction for the time being. 
Carefulness, readin ess of thought , and the viv acity and ardour 
which come and go involuntarily with them, can be but poorly 
compensated for by good- wil l . I therefore try to arrange my own 
work as much as possible, so that the sciences which at any time 
form the chief work of my pupils, are also my chief occupation. 
On this account I have till now mainly pursued mathematics, and 
think of going on with them as long as they form the main 
subject of my instruction. Afterwards I hope to devote my 
time chiefly to history, and especially to the ancient authors. 
Much which your sons will not need for a long time, I shall 
postpone for myself too till the future. My hope of being able 
to be of use for years to come, is founded chiefly on the possi- 
bility of such a connection of our work. It is perhaps more 
harmful to teacher than to pupil when attention outside school 
hours is directed to quite foreign matters, and is torn hither 
and thither. My demands on myself under such circumstances 
necessarily increase and extend in many respects. The more 
that the pupils' own powers develop themselves with growing 
years, the more easily will they be able to teach themselves, 
but on the other hand the more easily will they choose prema- 
turely amongst the infinite number of subjects, and the more 
easily, more widely, and more lamentably may those powers go 
astray, or destroy and weary themselves in blind, restless grop- 
ings. Then all the more important would be intelligent advice, 
a hint at the right moment. The more the teacher transforms 
himself into the every-day member of society, the more neces- 
sary it is that he should not exhaust himself, that this society 
shall be a source of new information, especially that it may 
impart new strength for everything beautiful and good — in one 
word, that th e_ teache r may not be^a book, or a GOTa^S\a.\AWJL 
of books, hut^^gslti&iedjnsin, I do not ttxexeloT^ "\i^\\^^^ \ 
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deprive my pupils of any time which I devote to myself. But 
the manner in which, to begin with, I must work for myself, 
may cause you to form a strange opinion of me. I have a 
work in view, the chief difficulties of which seem already to 
be overcome, but which I must thoroughly probe to the bottom, 
if I am to arrive at complete rest and reflection.^ I see that 
my attention, which is not strong enough for much at a time, 
will thereby be still more abstracted against my will from much 
that is external, and I fear that I shall seem at times rather as 
one dreaming than as one awake. Can you bear with this for 
a time ? I trust that the time when I shall all the more care- 
fully remember what is forgotten, will not come too late. For 
the next year I consider it my duty to retire into myself after 
my daily lessons, and I ask you to conclude from this anything 
rather than a diminished interest in my educational work. 
Your Excellency will the more punctually look for the repoi t 
every two months, which you have asked me to give you, as to 
the employments of those hours. I would not willingly make 
it necessary for you to remind me ; in case of neglect, however, 
I trust you will not spare me. I think I have also arranged 
occupation for the evening hours, in case your Excellency may 
leave off temporarily the Latin reading. 



LETTER V. 

(In this letter Herbart writes of his favourite pupil, Karl Steigor 
who, later on, became a student under him in the Gottingen University, 
and was afterwards on terms of closest friendship with his old master. 
We gather "he at first tolerated his teacher unwillingly, met him 

* The work referred to is probably that connected with the applica- 
tion of the theory of self-consciousness to psychology. Hartenstein is 
of opinion that " Herbart before leaving Switzerland had discovered 
not only the first j^rinciples of psychology, but also its first approxi- 
mate equivalents m terms of mathematics, and with that had as a 
young man of twenty-four, opened out a new field of scientific re- 
search." A letter from Bohlendorf to Rist, probably written at the 
same time as this report, shows that Herbart's strictures on himself 
are too severe. " Herbart is well and cheerful, except for a few dis- 
agreeables which often so much invade the life of even the most free, 
just because they cannot shake things off, but try to order and keep 
up everything. As ever, clearness of thought, faithfulness in dutiful 
and manly love to his friends is peculiar to him, and as ever, he 
does nothing without an aim." 
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coldly, and did not in the slightest degree ingratiate himself with 
him." Gradually, however, he yielded himself to Herbart's devoted 
and enlightened guidance, and grew loving, industrious, full of deep 
feeling, eager after knowledge, though at the same time obstinate, 
boisterous, and inclined to sit in judgment on his younger brother 
Kudolph. The following extract is taken from a letter from Herbart to 
his parents, dated June, 1798: " I found in Karl much more ability and 
attachment to me than I had expected, and in addition, a degree of 
good will, which is in itself alone a great talent. His education can- 
not radically be a failure. He is not easily moved from without, might 
almost be called slow, is at times very obstinate, but there is deep feel- 
ing within him for the right and good, and a quiet but very ardent 
desire for knowledge. His intelligence is just sufficient for me to take 
up Greek and Latin with him profitably." 

From the foregoing and Herbart's correspondence generally, we may 
infer that the boy's character supplied the main features of that de- 
scribed in Science of Education^ p. 216, as best repaying the work of 
education. 

"Those are most worth education, who cling to the known, and 
are disinclined for the new merely as new; who keep cool towards 
everything which merely dazzles by its brilliancy, and live in their 
own world, hold, pursue, cultivate their own objects, are difficult to 
move from their track, and often appear stubborn and stupid without 
being either one or the other. These include all who most need edu- 
cation, who when left to themselves stick to one spot, who are con- 
demned through their tenacity to a certain one-sidedness, and may 
even be inclined to the moral perversity of family pride, of tribal or 
caste spirit. It is in these that it is worth while to arouse interest of 
all kinds, who in their healthy will, after it is once won, afford educa- 
tion a sure footing." 

The glimpses we have in this letter of Herbart's brightest experi- 
ences as private tutor — the harvest of the hours when he and his 
favourite pupil " were alone with each other, and pursued some joint 
work together" — ^fill with the warmtji of life the following passage 
from the Science of Education^ p. 141. " The teacher himself will be to 
the pupil an object of experience, as fruitful as it is direct ; yes, in the 
hours of teaching, an intercourse grows up between them, which is at 
the least a foretaste of intercourse with the great men of antiquity, or 
with the clearly drawn characters of the poet. Absent historic or 
poetic characters must receive life from the life of the teacher. Let 
him only make a beginning ; the youth, even the boy will soon con- 
tribute from his imagination, and the two will often ba together in 
great and chosen company without needing a third." 

With unwearying patience, insight into the boy^a "nft^^a^ V\y^^^ <svi.- 
cooragement^ and at the same time unsparing (ix\\.vi\sm^ l^<ix\i^x\» 
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continued long after he had left the Steigers to be KarPs teacher- 
friend. The correspondence between them extends over a period of 
seventeen years, and in the first letter of the series which is given 
more fully elsewhere,^ Herbart thus writes to him : " Always be my 
good Karl I the one I love so well, and in whom I have had so much 
delight. The other, the slow boy, the one so difficult to move, above 
all the perverse and sulky Karl, let him gradually disappear.^^ 

The other letter of this correspondence, here translated as Letter VI., 
was written six months after (Nov., 1800), in answer to KarPs first 
attempt to follow his late teacher ^s directions. It is given in full, as 
a proof that Herbart, even at this early stage, was working in the 
light of his great principle, that educativfi.inatr uctio n must m ake f or 
character, and that none which fails to do this deserves the name. 

FronTthe remaining letters we may infer that Karl supplied the 
sanction of experience to Herbart^s words in Science ofBducatum, p. 217, 
by fulfilling to the utmost the expectation they express for a character 
like his. " For such pupils the teacher may indeed hope they will 
loyally guard the purity and rectitude of their well-trained minds, 
when at last the final and most important steps in the formation of 
character are taken, under conditions not prepared by a guiding dis- 
cipline, but brought about by the fluctuations of a stormy world." 

To Here von Steiger. 

Late Autumn^ 1798. 

I cannot thank your Excellency enough for the courage 
whicb yon have for some time past given back to me. Now 
that I begin my work anew, I will give with all freedom my 
reason, for the plan we shall next work on, and what I look 
upon as essential thereto. 

Ludwig occupied me more than a year. Karl has scarcely 
been for that time the object of my especial care. The latter 
has already reached the point where he needs it less. In 
Ludwig, under your Excellency's care, much will perhaps 
flourish which I planted, and which at times was invisible. 
The chief thing now is to maintain this in him. 

But it becomes at length a pressing necessity to educate 
Rudolph. I always knew that till now I have not educated 
him, and I should reproach myself for it if I could have done 
so before. He has learned much, has been saved from much ; 

^ Scietice of Education^ Translatox^a mV,xo3L\Mi\Asm, ^, 8, 



1 
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I may also say many single, strong, and good impressions have 
deeply penetrated his soul, but many influences have also 
touched him crookedly, many a help needed at the moment wa« 
intended to find its justification in the future. He still wavers, 
his inward bent is quite uncertain ; in the meantime, years and 
powers have come, and there must be no more delay. Probably 
that which would be well-nigh impossible with a boy of four- 
teen or fifteen years, is now easy. 

The pressure and strictness of the whole house have weighed 
heavily on him. How much vivacity have we imprisoned, and 
with what an explosion will it some time or other force a way 
for itself, if we do not provide outlets for it, which will moder- 
ate his visibly aroused susceptibility, which will also succeed 
in bringing out the character frightened back into itself, and 
make his qood, will familiar with the objects on which it must 
exercise, strengthen, and ennoble itself.^ 

What Elarl has become, that he became in the lessons when 
we were alone with each other, and pursued some joint work 
together. There were then daily opportunities of speaking to 
his soul, of gradually getting rid of what was not right, of 
stilling his wild impetuosity, of gradually stimulating and 
extending his moral feelings, which gleamed forth early at 
rare moments, and which I gladly acknowledge were no work 
of mine ; and finally, of making them into the main-spring of 
all his doings and thoughts. He soon won my love and I 
poured it back again warm into his heart. I concealed from him 
no joy, no delight, but he has also felt every degree of blame, from 
the lightest touch to extreme severity. This severity to him 
often seemed to frighten Ludwig, and I myself was once or 
twice alarmed at the hopeless depression into which he was 



* The character of Rudolph had been acted upon in the manner 
Herbart describes, Science of Education^ p. 218. "The regularity of 
daily life is sometimes so painfully strict, that the hampered energy 
of youth tries to get free play, and thus, even if the evil remains the 
smallest possible, the formation of character is at last diverted from 
the path of premeditated guidance, and is prompted to seek its own 
road." It is this diversion of character in the preaent mstwac^ %» 
marked. " that it has been frightened back into itseVi J** ^\i\a\L ISL^-t^Vi^xX* 
has to aeaJ with and retrieve m his youngest pupW. 
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planged, when I spoke of destroyed hopes or of the loss of my 
approval. I did not wantonly aronse such storms, but I gave 
tme expression to esteem and scorn as I felt it. And how 
truly and completely Karl almost always felt them — to recall 
this, is to me an unspeakable delight. 

Rudolph is not capable of this by a long way. How many 
wrong impressions, forced back into a corner, must I patiently 
see come to light once more before I can disentangle them ? 
How many false judgments must I see him make in all their 
deformity, before their erroneousness is sufficiently manifest 
that he can see it clearly as in a mirror ? We two must also 
have our hours alone, when my entire patience will be exercised 
on him, and when he will feel the whole of mj reflex influence 
such as he has himself created by his own behaviour. Instruc- 
tion will be the occasion of bringing us together, and to do this, 
that instruction requires something that will combine interest, 
coherency, importance and manysidedness, in order to hold 
and to exercise attention, and to lend to teaching many 
changing forms. The difficulties must not be too great and too 
new, the subject not be foreign to our previous and future 
work. 

These considerations remind me of the Iliad ; I may add that 
Budolph is not yet beyond Homer, as his whole character shows, 
and that in the Odyssey Karl always got before him, made him 
thereby less active, and took away from him to a great extent 
the influences of the book. Your Excellency will notice from 
the time-table, that I have marked no instruction on Friday, 
3 to 4, and Saturday, 2 to 4. In place of these three hours, if 
it is agreeable to you, the four evening readings before-men- 
tioned can come in. I hope this will suit your Excellency and 
your lady, as well as it does my own division of time. If you 
wish it, the boys can very easily employ themselves in these 
hours. In my whole proposal there is as yet nothing mentioned 
about time for my own reading. In the past summer I have 
given many whole afternoons up to Karl. How necessary it is 
to arrange carefully for myself, earnest consideration made me 
iee\ a, short time since. The full conviction once more 
awoke in me, that I with the underatandiiv^ ^.ud arrangements 
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already made, might congratulate myself on taking part in your 
paternal cares. Bat at the same time I found these arrange- 
ments exactly answered to those I need both personally, and as 
teacher. These needs were the origin of my request to you a 
year and a half ago, and a disappointment in regard to too 
much or too little I cannot at present tax myself with. If I 
add to the two and a half weeks of my last absence, the single 
days I could now and then have, there still remains nearly the 
half of the six weeks over. A longer fresh absence during the 
coming winter would not square with your Excellency's con- 
venience, and I should not at all desire it on Rudolph's account ; 
but two or three days now and then, in which to pursue my 
own work, or to make use of a favourable mood, might easily 
fall together with a time when there is a translation or repe- 
tition to be made, and might be of great importance to me. It 
would also be an advantage, that such free times need not be 
when it is inconvenient. A question whether it suited you, 
could only worry you to the extent that it might be repeated 
once every month. May I hope your Excellency will excuse 
this. 

I have still a trifle to add. I reckon upon Karl very much 
for Rudolph. But Karl is for me much too strict a master, 
and his admonitions become almost teasings, because they do 
not meet with prompt obedience and so tend to multiply. 
Much quarrelling would be avoided, and both would perhaps 
be gentler to each other, if they did not see each other when 
they get up and go to bod. I wish therefore, if you approve 
of it, that Rudolph should sleep with me for a time. 



LETTER VI 

To Karl Steigek (his fokmer pupil) 

Bremen, Nov. lOth, 1800. 
Our exchange of letters proceeds but slowly, dear Karl; we 
Lave a long account to square with each other. I had my 
annoying reasons for not telling you how loBgingVy \ \JcinroL^\» 
of you almo^^ ererf day. Physical weakness not» 'jg^. "^^^Hi^^^a 
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Dot tlio least of thcso causes ; they made mj good hours so 
few, that I was obliged to conserve them carefully, and bad 
temper I would not send you. You have doubtless your own 
reasons for making little causes for delay into important ones. 
Write more easily; consider how much goes on about you 
every day that I should like to know, and, above all, if you 
could but realize how much pleasure you are in a position to 
give me, and how, now that I am away from you, I miss you, 
surely you would not have waited for Herr Segelken's anival 
or my letter, but would rather have written for the latter. 

You do not, perhaps, still recollect an afternoon not more 
than a year ago, when I dressed to go to a party at Dr. 
Hermann's while you succeeded in repeating a difficult piece 
from Euthyphron. I was asked to play the piano, and I 
succeeded that evening as perhaps never before. That was 
caused by the pleasant feeling which I carried with me from 
you, and which remained with me amidst the noise of strangers 
present. 

In a similar manner your last letter has helped me. I was 
just thinking of giving you a strong reminder, but was obliged 
to wait for a few days to write a lecture for the Bremen 
Museum. Then just at the right time came your letter, to take 
a part in the favourable reception which the lecture met with, 
for which I — as I ought — thankfully recognise myself as 
indebted to you. Once again I shall thank you, if you will 
help me in this way, in the extended and difficult work I am 
attempting for you, a supplement to Plato's Phsedo. During 
the summer I had already prepared much for it, and it probably 
would have been ready if this summer had passed as happily 
as the last, but I do not know when it will be done, if that 
cheerful spirit does not come to my aid, by which alone the 
creations that delight by reasoning are produced. I am glad 
you have taken up Plato again, still more glad that he makes 
you think about yourself. Indeed, from the first word that 
Socrates speaks, the places are thickly sown which must lead 
you to reflection, if they are not lost upon you. Very deep- 
seeing — & lesson for the whole of life, and a problem if we seek 
its cause — ia tho first remark Bngges\»^ ViO Socrates by the 
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feeling in his leg ^ — that joy and pain are ever wont to be so 
near each other. Then again, what Socrates calls music, and 
why he indeed combines so many various elements under this 
peculiar word, calls for reflection, and also how he, solemnly 
joking, advises Euenos to follow him soon. Also the maxim he 
quotes that we are at our own posts, and must not run away 
from them as we will, is, as he himself says, not easily to be 
explained, and his undecided to-ws roivxv ravrrj ovk SXoyov (perhaps 
then in this point of view, it is not unreasonable to assert, etc.), 
seems more intended to make the reader think about, than to 
explain the matter to him. Especially, however, the long 
piece* further on, from the point where he has given his 
answer through Crito to the gaoler — KivSvvevova-i yap, ocrot 
Tvyxdvova-Lv opOw^ dTrro/jLcvoL, etc., to the point where Cebes 
brings him to the subject proper of the conversation,^ the 
whole of this must necessarily appear to you extremely wonder- 
fal. Much, it seems to me, might be written about it. If 
you do not succeed at first, you need only try it in all kinds of 
ways, and at different times, and jot down first one short 
sentence, then another on paper. It is not necessary there 
should be connection to begin with, the ideas come one after 
the other, and at last round themselves into a whole. 

* "But Socrates, sitting up in bed, drew up his leg and rubbed it 
with his hand, and, as he rubbed it, said — What an unaccountable 
thing, my friends, that seems to be which men call pleasure, and how 
wonderfully is it connected with that which appears to be its contrary, 
pain ; in that way they will not both be present to a man at the same 
time ; yet if any one pursues and attains the one, he is almost always 
compelled to receive the other, as if they were both united together 
from one head." 

" And it seems to me," he said, " that if iBsop had observed this, he 
would have made a fable, from it, how the deity, wishing to reconcile 
these warring principles, when he could not do so, united their heads 
together, and from hence whomsoever the one visits, the other attends 
immediately after ; as appears to be the case with me, since I suffered 
pain in my leg before from the chain, but now pleasure seems to have 
succeeded." 

* Gontinuii^ the long argument between Socrates and Simmias as 
follows — The body hinders the soul in attaining true wisdom ; hence 
since wisdom is the end of man, and the separation of the soul from 
the body the only means of attaining that wisdom, the separation^ <«e.^ 
death, is to be desired. 

» i.e., the immortality of the souJ. 
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Your essay on Cyrus is on the "whole good;^ the words are 
full of expression, and as far as I can speak from memory, the 
essential features are brought out with correct judgment. If 
I can find time to compare the book with it, I will write you 
more about it. If this first work does not turn out well, you 
must try soon to replace it by a better one ; for the present 
this successful attempt should give you courage and hope. 
You might reflect more cheerfully and attempt, in a less con- 
strained way, all kinds of applications, and not trouble yourself 
much about what I perhaps might have meant. For what you 
yourself have clearly thought and vividly felt, and what when 
written and re-read by you again, you find exactly says what 
you intended — about this you will always get my opinion after- 
wards, quite soon enough. 

Xenophon*s history of his expedition (the Anabasis) lies 
before mo. I have much to talk over with you about it. 
Although the letter has for this reason been kept back for some 
days, I am glad I did not return it before comparing the wel- 
come proof of your work with the original. Do not think I 
wish to recall my previous recognition of what was good in 
your essay. The fault which I must tax you with is, properly 
speaking, only a certain credulousness, which is, however, far 
more becoming to you than if you had, on the other hand, 
wished to make yourself the censor of Cyrus and also unavoid- 
ably of Xenophon himself. Only, such credulousness is for you 
somewhat dangerous, and I should have been glad if a distrust 
of both had been hinted at in this essay of yours. 

But forget all this and open your book impartially with me. 
Of course we shall take the 9th chapter, where Xenophon, 
who must know Cyrus best, gives us himself a sketch of his 
character ; then we will compare with it the preceding history. 
jSao-tXtKon-aTos (the most kingly), that is Xenophon's intro- 
ductory word, and it is, indeed, splendidly made good. Then 

^ Herbart here refers to Karl's paper on the character of Cyrus, as 
given by Xenophon in the 9th chapter of his Anabasis (Book I.). The 
reader i3 advised to refer for the whole chapter, to one of the many 
excellent translations of the Anabasis. 
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he takes ns back to the boyhood of Gjras. Xenophon feels 
strongly that the f atnre man forms and shows himself in the 
boy ; we find this characteristic in his other works also. But 
here a passage strikes me, which already aronses doubt — TraFTcs 
yap ot Tail/ apLCTTiav IIcpo-cov, etc. (for all the children of the 
Persians of the highest ranks). ^ So near to their fathers, so 
directly under their eyes, the Persian princes might develop 
splendidly, if the fathers themselves were excellent men. But 
let ns inquire of history — what is the character of Persian kings 
like? Does it not seem rather like transmitted vice than 
transmitted virtue? And yet Xenophon writes so coldly, so 
entirely without reservation or limitation, aiaxpov S'ovSev oi5t€ 
aKowrai ovt€ tSetv cori = (it is not possible to hear or see anything 
disgraceful). In this connection we must observe Xenophon's 
peculiar mode of thinking, the poise of his judgment, his 
manner when he made his oration in praise of Cyrus. We may 
ask whether perhaps by the term alaxpov (" disgraceful ") he 
might have meant, not what Plato means by it, immorality, 
but only impropriety, indecorousness ; or whether, perhaps, 
that fiavOdvova-LV dpx^LV re koI apx€(rdai, ("learning how to rule 
and be ruled") was not in Xenophon's own eye the chief thing ? 
Such a mere spirit of order as this might certainly be taught in 
the King's court, in the jSao-tXcws 6vpat<s, without it necessarily 
being anything better than a school for despots. And even in 
this respect the Persian regents reflect but little honour on 
their culture in youth; there are among them very many 
coarse monsters. Let us read further. Cyrus is very teach- 
able, obedient, courageous, skilled in physical exercises. Now 
comes a highly honourable characteristic — ** he never lies, keeps 
every promise exactly, therefore all rely upon him." But now, 
how did this characteristic affect his brother, when he relied 
upon him and built upon the genuineness of their reconciliation ? 
Just here was the place to exhibit to us what was the nature of 
his conscientiousness towards others — whether he acted rightly, 



» The context is— are in the hahit of being educated " at the Km^'«» 
court : there one may learn thoroughly much seli-controV, \j\iW^ NiJafcx^ 
is nothing disgraceful to bear or see.'' 
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or only desired trustworthy friends for his great undertaking ? 
It would, however, betray an unintelligent judgment were we 
to assume that only one of these two could have been his true 
character; probably it was both at once — and certainly not 
both alone. This is proved by the prayer which is attributed 
to him, TocrovTOK ypovov iyv^ €ot€ k. t. X. that he might live just 
sufficiently long to outdo alike his good and evil doers, in 
returning like for like. 

In this truly kingly temper, which desired to be absolutely 
unsurpassed, the naturally strong, clear, exalted spirit is ex- 
hibited, which, alike sensitive to every worldly as to every 
virtuous inclination, was too great to sink down to mere egotism, 
and too restless and too proud not to soon rise far beyond the 
bare idea of duty and right. He must make gifts and fondle, 
bum and mutilate ; either the throne or death must be his. 
Many grand and dazzling deeds I should expect from such 
a character, but for one trait which you praise in him — strict- 
ness towards himself — I know scarcely any place in such a 
soul as this, and still less do I find in his history any single 
instance in which it can be recognised. 

Such a man would naturally not allow himself to be set 
at nought, but the cut-o£E feet and hands, which were to be 
seen in numbers on the roads, were even among the barbarians 
themselves a barbarous method of creating a good system of 
police, dScws 7rop€V€<r0€u — to travel securely. From the precede 
ing you will conjecture what I think of his much-praised 
justice. To be the dispenser of deserved recompense to the good and 
the hadf is a very flattering office for an ambitious man ; he likes 
to centre it in himself, to cast reward and punishment aronnd 
him in the name of right. And it cannot be denied that when 
policy allows itself to be guided by ambition of this nature, 
it assumes a somewhat more humane aspect than it is other- 
wise wont to do. But justice proper is inconsistent with 
attempts to obtain for oneself property which has been secretly 
retained. It was reasonable in him not to look indifEerently at 
such concealment ; it was excellent policy, and for a Persian 
iira]f noble behaviour, rather to augment confessed gain by 
S^if^s than to make a raid upon it 'himE^li, But when any one. 
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notwithstanding, was seized with the whim to do secretly what 
he liked with his property (assuming that no one in the land of 
Cyms would have the need to do so), did that give him (the 
King) right to such property ? Xenophon is here not explicit, 
but milder explanations of the passage that might suggest 
themselves, would hardly accord with the whole. 

Recollect in addition, some features of his history. At the 
very beginning, what is it that impels him to his chief plans P 
Is it possibly self-defence, or does danger threaten him, even 
if only in the distance ? His brother permits him to carry on 
war at will with his co-satrap ; allows him to retain the towns 
he has taken away from him. (Truly an exemplary arrange- 
ment in the Persian monarchy !) But he had himself retained 
a secret hate, contracted at an earlier period, when Tissaphemes 
by his calumniations, brought upon him imprisonment and 
endangered his life. And he made his brother atone for Tissa- 
phemes' sins — ^his brother, his king, who believed himself re- 
conciled to him. You felt that ; you speak of a degree of 
revenge and lust of power ; and really in so doing have exer- 
cised some boldness to your master Xenophon, who does not, 
although an admirer of Socrates, appear to have noticed any- 
thing of this. I really do not know what does manifest itself 
here, except revenge and lust of power. Assuming he was in 
danger, could not the same power which enabled him to take 
the field against his brother, have protected him in his own 
province, were he attacked ? I will not mention that properly 
he was only vice-regent, and as such ought not to have taken 
up armed defence against his king. It was otherwise in this 
case ; the Persian satraps were generally treated by the king 
himself as mere tributaries, but were otherwise autocratic 
princes, and were looked upon, and came to look upon them- 
selves as such, in the interests of public order. You think the 
times might have excused him somewhat, for then near relatives 
thought little of fighting with each other. But it would be 
difficult for you to find any period in history when, where 
a throne was in question, war between relatives was anything 
specially immoral. And Cyrus knew the Greeks so 's^^*^ '^^s^ 
he obliged then to remain just the Persian lio 'was\)OTiv^ 
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He knew the Greeks so well, tliat when Xenias and Pasion 
left him, he could use the favourable opportunity, could seize 
it so admirably, as to make it appear he allowed each man his 
freedom ; and this he did when it was high time for him to win 
back those who were estranged from him. 

He knew the presumptuous feeling for freedom among the 
Greeks so well, that he dared shortly before the battle to pay 
them the arrogant compliment, "know this, that I myself 
would rather choose freedom than all my possessions.'* So 
spake Prince Gyrus of himself, not of his barbarians, of whom in 
another place he himself says, they only followed him to battle 
from bitter fear of the Greeks, and concerning whom history 
distinctly says, that these his subjects might, and ought to have 
had a little more ^edom. He accepted, on the other hand, flat- 
t-ory from the Greeks again. " Do you think," said Clearchus, 
"your brother will dare to fight everywhere with you.'* 
" Certainly," answered Cyrus, "if he really be of the same 
blood as myself." Perhaps you understand this passage in 
my German translation better than in the Greek, where the 
flatterer does not speak quite so plainly. 

Yet another story will I recall to your mind, in which he 
offends me. It is that of Orontes. Cyrus' speech to the 
assembled council breathes the purest, most careful, most 
conscientious justice. The sentence is death ; but the criminal 
is not then executed publicly, or before witnesses. Cyrus 
causes him to disappear; no one knows his grave, nor what 
dumb barbarities may have been perpetrated upon him. 

Previously to this, he struck several of his nobles dead, be- 
cause he accused them of laying snares for him. No trial, no 
proof. He had certainly, though only a Persian, some idea of 
both trial and proof of guilt, as the story of Orontes shows. 

What, again, had the innocent zoological garden done to him, 
that in passing he hewed it down and burned the palace ? 

Have I then nothing to set against all this, whereby I can 

again rejoice over him ? I know of but one solitary characteristic 

which entirely pleases me, and this is his goodness to his friends, 

which I really believe was genuine. He cared for each exactly 

according to the desire of each. — a ^NiadoTa many friends do not 
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possess. He did it lieedf ally, with diligent effort (rf vpoOv/j^ia-Oat 
/apii€(r0€u,)f showing zeal to give pleasure. Very pleasing in- 
deed is the following : tovtov^ rj(r0ri Kvpos, PovXtrax ovv, /cat <r€ 
TovTW ycwroirtfoi. " Cyrus was pleased with these ; he there- 
fore desirea yoa also to take a taste of them." ^ 

We see in him thns, much natural kindness, and yet more 
sagacity, and an exuberance of inborn capacity of every kind. 
We see what a Socrates perhaps might have made of him if 
good fortune had brought them together. Even among the 
earlier Romans his character would certainly have developed 
better. He would have g^rasped quickly every instance of their 
virtue, and would perhaps have exalted it into a pattern. As 
it was, he remained a Persian. Nature justified herself in him ; 
she has proved she can create great capacities everywhere. 
But she has also shown how much their development is left to 
human society, which so seldom does whai^s incumbent on it, 
and so often destroys the seeds which ought to have produced for 
it the fairest fruit. You are right in thinking it would have been 
a great benefit to the Persians if Gyrus had ascended the throne. 
But I have another idea, the execution of which would not 
have brought upon Cyrus the reproach of the attempted murder 
of his brother and king, and yet perhaps would have influenced 
the course of the world's history in a far happier way. Cyrus 
was in Asia Minor, between the Greeks and Persians ; had his 
mind been trained but a little more to quiet wisdom, the thought 
would have occurred to him involuntarily to mingle Greeks and 
Persians together in his state, and to form his state constitution 
on the best models of both nations. 

Then the manly courage of the Greeks would have learned 
Persian obedience, and the slavish temperament of the bar- 
barians would have been roused to industry, to art, and to 
knowledge. Thus a mighty state could have been founded, 
which, through its political relationships to both Persians and 
Greeks, would have held both in check, and protected each 



1 This refers to Cyrus' custom when he had any f ovowiitft "vlxift ot 
food, of sending some to his friQuds ^' that they mighXt «\iQX^ \i^& ^^^- 
sure with hizzz.'^ 
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against the other. Greek history will give you many occasions 
for reflecting how, under these conditions, the course <$f every- 
thing would have been other than it was. I add only these few 
remarks; then Persia would have been the natural ally of 
Greece, because this intermediate state would have threatened 
danger to both. The latter would not easily have extended 
itself too far, for it would have had Persian gold and Greek 
courage, and owing to its newness, its own internal weakness 
against it ; while the Greek states would have been kept on the 
alert by the over-present new danger, and would thus have 
been kept from constant quarrelling with each other. Finally 
Alexander would not have upturned the world; the Grecian 
spirit would have resisted him in Asia Minor, would have 
checked him in the conquest of Greece, and his talents, confined 
to Macedonia, would have also created there a successful 
empire. 

But why do I rack my brains about Cyrus, what he was, 
what he might have been and accomplished ? Not merely to 
answer your little essay in this prolix way, but to direct your 
attention to the author you are reading. Xenophon's works 
are wont to be praised as highly mwal. They certainly contain 
much that is very excellent. But all the more surely do they 
conceal a certain crookedness in his moral judgment, and I 
really know no more insidious poison for your heart, than if you 
allow him to persuade you without accurate discrimination. 
We forbid children knives and scissors. I need not take your 
book, which is one of the first among historical works of all 
time, away from you. But because you read it alone — and this 
you can continue to do — a warning word will be wholesome, 

/ and all the more necessary the more attentively you read. 
i You yourself must ham to judge ; but you will do well to confide 
your judgments to a teacher or friend, and compare his with 
yours. Read therefore the whole through again attentively, 
and connect it carefully with what I have written. There are 
many characteristics to be remarked which I have not noticed ; 
for instance, Xenophon, when he says anything good of Cyrus, 
immediately adds, how it was of such great use to him, how 

/^ procured him so many frienda, elo. lTL\»xva&\fiQlly there is 
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nothing bad in this, but repeated so often it at last becomes 
offensive. At any rate, read again Plato's Apology and Grito^ 
then you will soon be struck with the spirit which pervades it, 
and feel how far more trustf ally you may open your heart to 
its ruling impressions. Xenophon certainly was a man who 
knew the world. Plato knew it far less. The former would 
never have exposed himself like the latter to the mockers at 
the court of Syracuse. But if it be a difficult art to gain 
knowledge of the world and retain a pure heart, I need not tell 
you which should have your first and which your second care. 
I have often told you I consider history to be in a certain sense 
a dangerous study. Xenophon's book is only a history ; as sach 
you must read it, as such comprehend it, and consider it as an 
example of the way in which you must read all history. I have 
not yet gone further with the book, but will do so, and perhaps 
look through Xenophon's other works, that we may then talk 
them over together. On looking at your letter again, I see all 
kinds of history mixed up together, Theseus, Romulus, Cataline, 
and Florian's Noma. Between Livius, Plutarch, Sallust, Virgil, 
and Florian, finer and wider comparisons enough can be made ; 
I wish you would make them all, that you may reduce to proper 
order the accumulations in your head. That would be a splen- 
did exercise for you. Bat above everything I want you never to 
forget to compare them as a whole, and each one individually with 
your own heart. No doubt Herr Segelken will duly care for 
this ; but you know from the past, as I have often told you, the 
teacher can only accomplish anything according as the pupil 
goes out to meet him and offers him the opportunity. You will 
not forget this now. 
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LECTURES ON EDUCATION 
By Johann Friedrich Herbart 

Introduction 

1 

The f andamenial idea of education is the pnpirs capacity for 
cnltivation. 

Observation. — The idea of the possibility of cultivation has a 
much wider range. It extends even to the elements of matter. 
It can be followed empirically to those elements which enter 
into the chemical changes of organic bodies. There are traces 
of capacity for the cnltivation of will in the sonls of the higher 
animals. But capacity for the cultivation of a miyral will is 
found in man alone. 

2 

Education as a science is based on practical philosophy and 
psychology. The former points out the aim, the latter the way, 
the means, and the obstacles to its accomplishment. 

Observation, — Herein is also implied the dependence of educa- 
tion on experience. For practical philosophy appeals to 
experience, and psychology starts not merely from metaphysics, 
but also from experience, rightly interpreted in the light of 
metaphysics. Empirical knowledge alone of human nature, 
however, is not sufficient for education. For periods vary in 
regard to customs, manners, and opinions, and to the extent to 
which they do so, abstractions founded on earlier observations 
lose the sphere in which they were valid, 

3 
Systems of philosophy of which either the doctrine of fatalism 
or transcendental freedom * forms a part, are excluded thereby 

' See Science of JEducatim (SwanSonnenschein & Co., 2nd Edition, 1897) 
notel, p, 117. 
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from education. For they cannot logically admit the concept 
of capacity for cultivation, which implies the possibility of a 
transition from irresolution to stability. 



On the other hand an unlimited capacity for cultivation 
ought not to be assumed by the teacher. Psychology will pre- 
vent this error. The degree in which the child can be 
determined is limited by his individuality. Determination by 
education is limited besides, by the conditions of the environ- 
ment and the times. An adult's stability is an inward progress, 
and this the teacher cannot bring about. 

6 

Education thus in the beginning apparently collides with | 
Nature, and later on with the pupil's own determination; it / 
really does so if it fails to keep within its own proper limits. 
An apparent sanction is thus given to the doctrines of fatalism 
and transcendental freedom. 

Observation, — ^We therefore must not be surprised to find that 
the doctrine of transcendental freedom, which emanated from 
Kgjit, is at the same time a doctrine_of _f&talism in regard to 
the temporal development of all actions and opinions. The two 
opposed errors take somewhat different forms in thinkers less 
acute — forms between which opinions oscillate. They arrive 
at fatalism in considering humanity historically as a whole. 
In this aspect both teacher and pupil appear to be in a strong 
current, not as it were swimming independently, which would 
be the truth, but carried along without will of their own. 
They arrive on the other hand at freedom in considering those 
individuals who resist external influences, and often enough 
the teacher's intentions; in such case, they do not grasp the 
nature of the willy but lose the concept of nature in that of will. 
Younger teachers can hardly help such vacillations of opinion, 
fostered as they are by all kinds of contemporary philosophers. 
They have ' gained much however, if they are able to observe 
themselves in the process, without falling into \i\iQ oiv^ ox o^iJwst 
extreme. 
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6 
The power of education must not be over or under estimated. 
The teacher ought to try his utmost, but always be prepared 
to be kept by observation of results within the bounds of 
reasonable attempts. That he may not neglect anything, he 
must bear in mind the doctrine of the Practical Ideas.^ Psy- 
chology must always be at his service, that he may under- 
stand and correctly explain his observations. 

7 

In treating a subject scientifically, concepts are abstracted 
which in practice must always be connected. For the teacher's 
work is a continuous one ; keeping in view all considerations 
simultaneously, he ought always to connect the future with the 
past. That form of exposition therefore which arranges the 
sequence of education according to the advancing ages of the 
pupil, is not sufficient for education. Such a form will only 
serve as a supplement for giving a bird's-eye view. A treatise 
on the general principles of education arranged under the main 
concepts, must precede it.^ The first subject for consideration, 
however, is the t wofold basis of e ducat ion^ resting as it does 
partly on practical philosophy, partly on psychology. About 
the latter something, even if briefly, must now be said. 



^ For a summary of this doctrine see Introduction to HerharVa Science 
ofEductUum^ Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1896, p. 62. 
• Compare with Introduction, p. 26. 



PART THE FIRST 
ON TEE BASIS OF EDUCATION 



CHAPTER I 

ITS FOUNDATION ON PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY 

^ . . I 

) Virtue is the term given to tlie aim of education as a whole, f 
It is the Idea of Inner Freedom^ which has grown to a steadfast 
reality in an individaal. To accomplish this growth, a two- 
fold work is necessary, for Inner Freedom is a relationship 
between two factors, Insight and Will.^ The teacher must 
take care first, to make each of these a reality, that afterwards 
there may be a steady relationship between them. By the 
term Insight, we understand to begin with, the oesthetic, but 
not yet moral judgment of the will. 

9 

But even at this point we must not overlook the fact, that 
the effort to realize this steady relationship is nothing less 
than morality itself. To call forth this effort in the pupil is 
most difficult, and is certainly not possible till the twofold 
work just mentioned has made good progress. The mere 

* Esthetic or intuitive judgments are those judgments passed even 
by children on acts of others, which arouse their approval or dis- 
approval. In him who makes these judgments (the Practical Ideas in 
germ) the law and guide of his own future actions, and acknowledges 
that acting upon them is his duty — in such a man moral judgment is 
added to aesthetic jud^ent and to insight of the will. Bight insight 
when fully developed is, as Herbart uses the term, the resultant of two 
conditions : (1) that the circle of thought shall contain a store of truth, 
».€., a correspondence between the order of its own ideas and the order of 
phenomena : (2) that the individual possessing such a circle of thought, 
fihall actively use it in the effort to discern and assimilate (a.^^TQ,^\:s^^ 
new moral and intellectual truth. Right insight tlaxia con^x^Vsi'^^S.^ 
ethically good and intellectually true. 

106 
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Aesthetic jadgmont is best exercised on examples supplied by 
other people ; the moral re- application of that judgment by the 
pupil on himself again, only takes place with any hope of result, 
in so far as his inclinations and habits have taken a direction 
in accordance with that judgment. Otherwise there is danger 
that he will consciously subordinate the oasthetic judgments of 
the will, if he has grasped them, to ordinary worldly wisdom, 
and out of this badness itself will grow. 

10 

Going through ^he remaining Practical Ideas, we find that 
the Idea of Perfection suggests to us health of body and mind, 
together with a due valuation of both, and their purposed 
culture. 

By the Idea of Benevolence the teacher is warned to begin 
with, to keep distant, as long as they might be harmful, all 
incentives to malevolence. But the pupil in addition must also 
learn to reverence benevolence. 

12 

The Idea of Bight demands that the pupil shall give up all 
quarrelling. Beyond this it further requires he shall reflect on 
its causes, that respect for the right may become firmly estab- 
lished in him. 

13 

The Idea of Equity or Retribution comes especially into con- 
sideration, where the pupil has earned punishment properly 
speaking, as retribution for premeditated wrong doing. Here 
the degree of punishment must be rigorously regulated, and be 
recognised as just by the one punished. 

Observation. — We must not confound this with so-called 
pedagogic punishments, which teach wisdom by natural con- 
sequences. 

14 

f" . . . 

A LaiO'obiding Society and a System of Rewards * is formed in 



^ Herbart here refers to the Derivative Idea. See Intro, to Science of 
JSducaeiorij p. 74. 
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miniature, where there are several pnpils or school companions. 
This mnst be brought into harmony with the requirements 
which spring from the same Ideas on a large scalc^j 

15 
The Administrative System ^ has a special bearing on educa- 
tion, for every pupil without distinction of rank or station 
must be accustomed to take part in it, that he may be useful to 
society in general. This claim may take many different forms, 
even in regard to bodily training. 

16 

As to the System of Culture, it is general culture and not 
technical education of which we must treat. 

Observation, — The principles of practical philosophy,^ here 
briefly pointed out, are likewise the beginnings of moral in- 
sight for the pupil himself. If there is in addition, a resolu- 
tion to direct the will in accordance therewith, and the pupil 
obeys this resolution, in such obedience morality is contained. 
We mnst distinguish between this obedience, and that given 
either out of fear or attachment to the teacher personally until 
the purer form of it is firmly established. 

17 

• In the work of education, the Idea of Perfection takes pre- 
cedence of all the other practical ideas, not as of greater im- 
portance, but because it is continuously applicable. For the 
ieacher sees in the still immature human being, a power which 
needs his constant care to strengthen, to guide, and to assist j 

Observation, — The sentence " perfice te " is neither so gener- 
ally valid as Wolf would have made it (t.e., as if it were the 
sole basis of practical philosophy), nor on the other hand so 
untenable as Kant represented it to be. The " coming to full- 
ness " (hence the word perfection, " Vollkommenheit "), under- 
stood merely quantitively, is everywhere the first problem 

^ Compare par. 182 and 819. 

* Elsewhere Herbart defines the administrative system as the idea 
of that union which has for its object, the greatest possible sum of 
general well being. 

• The doctrine of thafc which ought to be, as d.ia\,ingV3A^'^^ Vtorccv. 
metBphyBJog, the doctrine of that wmch is. 
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which presents itself, wherever a human being proves to be 
pettier, smaller, weaker, more limited than he need of necessity 
be. Growth in every sense is the child's natural destiny, and 
the first necessity for anything worth approval, which the 
future loads us to expect from him. The principle *^ perfice te " 
would however bo entirely wrested from its true meaning, if 
wo attempted to determine virtue as a whole by it, for that 
can never be done by any one practical Idea alone. Of quite 
another nature is the remark immediately following, which 
only applies to pedagogy as an art. 

18 
Moral culture may easily take a wrong direction if the pupil 
gets to think, that the claims of learning and qualification in 
various accomplishments are the most important, and that in 
so far as he answers to these claims, he fulfils the essentials of 
moral culture. 

19 
It is necessary then, that moral culture which constantly 
impels to right self-determination in everyday life, should be 
combined with religious culture, that it may humble any 
imaginary belief that something has been accomplished. Con- 
versely, moral is necessary to religious culture ; for danger of 
mock holiness is imminent, when morality has not already a 
secure basis in self -observation, made with a view to self- im- 
provement by means of self-blame. Moral culture can only 
follow, when OBsthetic judgment and right habits have been 
formed. For this reason we ought not to give religious culture 
prematurely, nor delay it unduly. 



CHAPTER II 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION ON PSYCHOLOGY 

20 

It is obviously wrong to consider the human soul as an 

aggregate of various capacities. Instead of making the error 

greater, as is often done by adding that the capacities are 

nevertheless fundamentally tut one -^y^ev^ Vet \ia use the 
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familiar terms to explain those phenomena, which experience 
has taught us markedly appear in consecutive order. We 
shall thus get at the main features which will suffice for 
our immediate use in connection with psychology. 

21 

Immediately after sense development has taken place, memory \ 
appears in the form of correct reproductions of different series / 
of presentations previously formed. No beginnings of higher/ 
culture are as yet to be traced therein ; but we notice that the 
series are usually short, unless they have been frequently re- 
peated. This naturally cannot be otherwise, so long as great 
receptivity for all that is new tends constantly to interrupt their 
formation. 

22 
Even very young children exhibit in their play and chatter- 
ing that spontaneity we attribute to imagination. The most 
simple toys if only movable, occasion the alternation and 
fusion of presentations, accompanied even by emotions, at which 
an adult looking on is astonished, and fears it may be, that the 
child will never entirely get rid of all these vivid fancies from 
his mind. There is, however, no cause for anxiety ; provided 
the passions do not influence the body too much, and pass away 
quickly. Vigorousplay is a desirable sign, especially when it 
shows itself late butstrongly in weakly children. 

23 
A period succeeds soon after, when obaervation ol^external 
objects prompts the child to numberless questions. The ac- 
tivity at work in this is called the faculty of judgment combined 
with the understanding ; for the child tries to bring the new 
under known concepts, and to cover that new with signs, or the 
familiar names. In so doing, he is far from being capable of 
following up trains of abstract thought, of speaking in periods, 
and of acting in general with understanding. The childish in 
him breaks out at the least incitement. 

24 
Meanwhile, together with feelings of bodily pleasure and 

pain, likes and disJikes for persons appear*, ani. i^«^JciSt^ ^ccw 
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apparently strong will combined with a violent spirit of opposi- 
tion also shows itself, nnless the latter is early suppressed. 

25 
Esthetic judgment is usually, on the other hand, but scant 
and fugitive to begin with. Herein we can at once see lies the 
difficulty of securing to the sssthetic judgment in the future, 
that rule or mastery over error, self-will, and selfishness, upon 
which sdsthotic feeling and morality partly depend.^ 

26 
In proportion as the boy asks fewer questions, the more he 
attempts to deal with things, that he may learn and exercise 
himself alone. Gradually shyness of adults, of their praise 
and blame, grows on him. At the same stage boys enter into 
closer comradeship with those of their own age, and from this 
time it becomes more difficult to observe them. The teacher 
who first takes them in hand at this period may be long de- 
ceived, and seldom gains their entire confidence and openness. 
In this reserve lies more or less self-determination, which we 
are wont to ascribe to reason. 

27 

The terms used to signify the capacities of the soul, may be 
used anew when connected instruction commences, but then 
with considerably altered meaning. Memory ought to show 
itself in the retention, without omissions or additions, of a 
given series, sometimes in a prescribed order, sometimes other- 
wise, but generally in slight connection with older presenta- 
tions. Imagination exercising itself upon distant places and 
times may be expected. The understanding should be able to 
form, denote, and connect general concepts from a small num- 
ber of examples. We can seldom wait for the development of 
the SBsthetic judgment, but must require in its place obedience 
, to command. 

The chief thing requisite at this period is a considerable 

\ yielding of older presentations, which ought to be capable of 

reproduction and association on given occasions, but no further. 

* Herbart discusses the process by which aesthetic judgment may be 
cultiYAted in par. 306. 
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'When necessary, fear of punishment has a greater effect than 
any other emotion. Bnt often this fails to secnre normal cnl- 
tivation of the memory, much less obedience without snper- 
visionj 

28 

At this point the strange contradiction appears, that many 
pupils display in their own sphere much memory, imagination, 
and intelligence, and yet they are credited with but little of 
these qualities by their class masters and teachers. 

They even take rank as the most sensible amongst their 
comrades, at least are thought well of by their play-fellows, 
while at lessons they are incapable. Such experiences show 
the difficulty of making instruction tell sufficiently upon the 
individual self-development. At the same time, however, we 
see ihai the processes which have been commonly assigned to in- 
dividual capacities of the souly really take place in certain definite 
groups of presentations, 

29 

A grown-up person has special groups of presentations for 
religious matters, for family concerns, for society, etc., which 
it is true to some extent commingle with and mutually deter- 
mine with each other, but are far from coalescing at every 
point.^ Similarly the boy has his groups of presentations for the 

* The fact that not only these ruling groups of presentations exist in 
the majority of individuals, but also that these often exist independently 
of each other, Herbart points out, is very important to the teacher. For 
from these ruling presentation masses proceed the strongest activities 
and desires of the human being, and if not commingled, they produce 
little or no determining effect on each other. Thus, although a man 
may have a strong mass of moral presentations within the limits of 
which he judges and criticises himself, still, if the remainder of his 
presentation stores be not interwoven with it, and yet are strong, a 
large part of the character, of its ruling activities and desires, will be 
nnmfluenced by ethical considerations. Hence the common phenome- 
non, that people have a Sunday and a week-day conscience — like Mr. 
Bulstrode, of Middlemarch, " they never imagine trade has anything to 
do with the scheme of salvation.^^ 

The teacher^s object must be to commingle through his instruction 
these independent presentation masses, and to introduce strong and 
systematically-created presentation masses of such, a na\AGGC^>^;^QA.\>^i^^^ 
will generate moral desire said will, or will at least, «»& ^^^x^vHrn^ 
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school, others for the familj, others again for the playground. 
To this, rather than to any purposed reserve, is duo the fact, 
that the boy is quite different among strangers from what he is 
iu his homo or in school.^ 

• 80 

Every mass of presentations is composed of two parts, first, of 
complexes' of presentations, which, when the complication is 
perfect, enter and leave consciousness as an undivided whole ; 
secondly, of series of presentations, together with their adjuncts, 
which develop themselves member by member when not checked 
in the process. The stronger the connections in these complexes 
and series are, the more invariable are the laws which govern 
the movement of the presentation groups in consciousness, and 
the greater the resistance offered by them (i.e., the groups) to 
everything which opposes their movement. Hence the difficulty 
of dealing with them by instruction. They are nevertheless 
capable of additions, and of new connections, and may be con- 
siderably altered thereby in the course of time. They even 
change to a certain extent spontaneously, when they repeatedly 
enter consciousness under different stimuli. (We have an 
example of this when we repeat the same thing often amongst 
different sets of people.) 

Presentations of things are complexes of their properties. 
Concepts and words furnish further examples of complexes 
important in instruction. Since words used in different 
expressions and on different occasions may be perfectly com- 
plexed with one and the same concept, yet, without being so 

prosoiitations tend to strengthen the ethical element in the individual. 
This is, says Herbart, the most important and beneficent opportunity 
for the teacher. 

* Herbart explains that the boy at home is different from the boy at 
school, because the presentations acquired through instruction do not 
for a long time become spontaneous, and therefore do not come forth 
without books or questioning. Letters on the Application of Psychology 
to Education^ 82. 

* Presentations of objects, i.e. derived or compound presentations, are 
aggregates of properties more or less perfectly complexed, that is, 
interwoven with each other. The result is, in Herbaxt^s language, a 
more or less perfect complication. See Intro, to Science of Educationt 
pp. 22 and 24. "^ 
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intrinsically connected witli each other, we see that when the 
object or concept appears at different times, it is complexed 
sometimes with one expression and sometimes with another. 
The repeated presentment of the object, however, is exactly one 
and the same presentment, even though it is mostly the earlier 
presentations which combine with similar later ones to such 
an extent, that the difference between them is only slightly 
observable. 

31 

We see in some measure the internal framework of the single 
groups of presentations, when the thoughts acquire speech. 
The most general forms occur in the construction of periods. 
The conjunctions are especially important, because, without 
themselves expressing something presented, they serve the 
speaker as finger-posts, whereby he informs the hearer in what 
connection, in what contrasts, with what degree of certainty 
or vagueness he is to understand his utterances. For the mean- 
ings of conjunctions can be reduced to a serial form, ranging 
from negation to affirmation. Notice that deprivation and 
refusal are akin to negation, as expectation with hope and fear 
are akin to uncertainty. Hence, in dealing with groups of pre- 
sentations we have to consider not merely that which is pre- 
sented, but also the states of the mind (Gemiiths-zustande). 
The framework of the presentation-groups is like the states of 
mind existent in children, long before they can express them in 
language and know how to use the conjunctions for that 
purpose, some of which — certainly, perhaps, but, neither, nor, 
either, or, — are not used by them till comparatively late.^ 



* This is in accord with Kichter, who writes on the language of 
children in Levana thus : " Do not be afraid of not being understood 
even for whole sentences. Your look and jrour accent, and the instinct 
which divines before understanding, illumines the half, and these and 
time together the other half; also remember that they understand 
your language before they can learn to speak it, just as we do in the case 
of Greek, or any other foreign language. Trust to the explanations of 
Time and connexions. A child of five years understands " nevertheless," 
"certainly," "now," "on the contrary"; try, however, to give an 
explanation of one of them, not to the child, but to tlLid iQA^i<&T, \ti ^ 
single " certaiziTf '' is contained a little philosopher. 
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32 

Qaite as important to the teacher as the contents of the 
pupil's presentation-groups is the questioni which group of 
presentations rises with greater or less difficulty, and more 
persistently remains in, or more quickly disappears from con- 
sciousness. In this, the conditions of the work of instruction 
and discipline are found. What is necessary to be said in con- 
nection therewith, will be given most conveniently under the 
heads of interest and formation of character. 

33 

Capacity for culture then, depends not on a relation be- 
tween several primordially distinct capacities of the soul, 
But on a relationship amongst each other of presentations 
\already acquired, and again between them and the physical 
organization. In both respects the pupil will need careful 
observation. 

Observation, — In the case of those who as children have been 
subjected in early years to the guidance of various persons, 
and shuffled about amongst different houses and conditions of 
life, we usually find masses of presentations, which are incom- 
patible with each other and badly connected. It is difficult to 
obtain their perfect confidence, for they nourish secret wishes, 
feel contrasts which are difficult to discover, and some follow 
tendencies which education cannot countenance. 

Far more capable of culture are those who have always been 
trained for a long time by one person (the mother being the 
best), and have not been accustomed to conceal their inner life 
from that person. The great thing then, is to join the further 
education on to that already existent, and to demand no mental 
leaps from the child. 

Si 

If we want to learn more accurately the degree of culture 
which each individual is capable of, observation is necessary. 
It must be directed partly to the existent groups of presenta- 
tions, and partly to the physical organisation (disposition). 
In the latter ia included temperament^ particularly sensitive- 
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ness to emotions. Fear in many, anger in others, is the earliest 
natural impulse. In some laughing and ciying alternate easily, 
in others with difficulty, and there are individuals whose ner- 
vous systems are excited by the slightest stimulus. We must 
further observe, — 

I. Whether in play hours the pupils use every object which 
comes before them for play in a childish manner, or whether 
they are fond of varying their games purposely, or whether 
with certain objects they show persistent effort ? 

II. In learning — ^whether the pupil grasps long or only short 
series, whether many or few mistakes occur in reproduction, 
and whether what has been learned comes out later spontan- 
eously in play. 

III. Whether the pupil's remarks are superficial or deep. 
We may gradually find this out by comparing words and 
actions. From such observations we can to some extent learn 
the rhythm of the mental movements, as also the character of 
the pupil's store of thought, and determine accordingly both 
the material and form of instruction, 

35 

'in so far as instruction consists in merely imparting know- 
ledge, we can in no wise be assured, that it can form any con- 
siderable counterbalance to the faults of the individuality and 
the masses of presentations existing independently of it. But 
the kind and degree of what can be gained for morality, de- 
pends on the way in which instruction can interpenetrate these 
groups of presentatio ns^ 

The various subjects of knowledge to be made available 
must, at least as material, be made use of for systematic work, 
otherwise they will not enlarge the circle of mental activity in 
the slightest degree. Their value increases when they acquire 
freedom of movement,^ so that the imagination is enriched by 
them. Still their moral influence is doubtful, if they do not 
help to regulate and guide either the edsthetio judgments, or 



1 That is when the aroused presentations become &iM^iit^TL<^c>»\\»» xcsA 
immediate reproduction takes place. Bee pax.l2i^ ^m IulTod.'u^vm\A 
Science of JStitfca^um, p, 27, 
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the desires and actions, or both. At this point some more de- 
tailed definitions are necessary. 

When instruction widens the circle of thought, crudeness of 
character generally decreases, for the desires since they expand 
within this circle decrease in one-sided energy. If, further, we 
bring the pupil into contact with SBsthetic objects of any kind 
in a comprehensive manner, the tone of mind is ennobled in 
such a degree, that an advance is made towards true judgment 
of the will, and to the creation of practical (or moral) ideas. 

If, however, knowledge becomes permanently an object of 
ambition, the good will be easily outweighed by the harm. 

36 

All doors must bo open to instruction, that it may influence 
the pupil's existing thoughts and opinions. One-sidedness of 
instruction is harmful, for the reason that we cannot see with 
certainty beforehand, what will influence the pupil most. 

The existent groups of presentations are gained from two 
main sources — experience and intercourse. From the former 
comes knowledge of nature, a knowledge defective and crude ; 
from the latter come opinions concerning individuals, by no 
means always praiseworthy, often indeed extremely censur- 
able. Correction of these opinions is most necessary, but 
neither must knowledge of nature be neglected, otherwise 
error, fanaticism, and extravagances of all kinds are to be 
feared.^ 

1 For the manner in which experience and intercourse are to be 
utilised as the starting points of instruction, see linirodudwn to 
Science of Education^ p. ^. Herbart further enforces the unbroken 
relationship which ought to exist between the three in his Educational 
Aphorisms, " There are two starting points for instruction — expe- 
rience and intercourse. If it makes any other beginning its work 
hangs in the air. It must, however, complete experience and inter- 
course. Nothing exists beyond nature, humanity, and their uniting 
link — providence. When instruction has expanded experience into 
knowledge of nature, and raised intercourse to the adoption of universal 
interest m humanity, and' further united both in religion,— then, and 
not till then, is the educational aim satisfied. In order to find a theory 
for instruction we must obliterate the boundary line which divides it 
from experience and intercourse. For inasmuch as these latter are only 
fragments, and moreover fragments variously formed, a connected 
theory cannot refer singly to them, "bu\i on\y \« llift -whole which they 
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37 

We must therefore distiDguish in instruction two main 
directions — the scientific and the historical. To the latter be- 
longs, not only history, but also philology ; to the former not 
only natural history, but also mathematics.^. 

38 y 

iTnere is no doubt that in order to counteract egoism, human 
relationships must be the chief object of teaching as a whole, 
in every school which undertakes the culture of the whole 
man — from the gymnasium to the village school. All study 
of history and philology must lead up to this, and only in so 
far as it does so, ought we to concede to it a predominant 
placej 

Observation, — The special aim of the gymnasium, viz., to 
foster knowledge of the classics, is not hereby excluded, but 
must be combined with this object. 

39 

The study of mathematics — ^from ordinary reckoning up to 
the higher processes — ^must be connected with knowledge of 
nature, and at the same time with experience, that it may 
enter the pupil's circle of thought. For the most thorough 
mathematical instruction, directly it cultivates an isolated] 
mass of presentations for itself alone, shows itself thereby to] 
be non-educative. In so doing it exercises but little influence' 
on the personal worth of the individual, or still oftener it is 
speedily forgotten. 

40 

Whether and how the instruction is received and assimilated, 
is generally speaking a matter of uncertainty. To lessen this 



form together. This whole we may call the world. Experience, in- 
tercourse, and instruction, thus form together the revelation of the 
world." 

* How instruction proceeding on these two lines helps to form the 
character into a perfected whole, Herbart explains m\.\L xfel^x^'iiRfeXft 
his own jpupils in the LetterSf p. 83. 
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uncoriainty we must do all in our power to cultivate a state of 
mind in the pupil wliicli is favourable to instruction. 
\, This is work for Discipline. 

41 

Discipline has an important work to do, apart from in- 
struction, viz., to see that passions are guarded against, and 
that harmful outbreaks of emotion are avoided. After the 
years of education are over, the individuality it is true always 
breaks out in these respects. But then at the same time it 
provides experiences for itself. In connection with these, the 
after effect of education is seen (according as it has been more 
or less successful) in the kind and degree of self-knowledge, 
through which the adult tries to keep within bounds his 
natural faults. Apparent exceptions to this depend chiefly on 
impressions made in very early years, and which have been 
long hidden. 

As a rule a man attempts, as soon as he is free to do so, to 
place himself in that situation in life which early seemed to 
him to be the most desirable. The desires must be guarded 
from illusions by the combined influence of discipline and 
instruction. Through that influence, the advantages and the 
drawbacks of various conditions and situations of life must be 
seen as they really exist. 

'^The influence of discipline on the individuality, depends less 
on restrictions (which can be but temporary) than on the 
early development of the individual's better impulses, so that 
the latter obtain the ascendancy* 

42 

^ The greater part of the restrictions necessary in school years 
belongs to another concept, that of government. 

That is to say, apart from general cultivation, children, as 
necessarily as adults, must experience the pressure which 
every individual has to bear from society 5 they must be kept 
within bounds. This the State leaves to the family, to 
guardians, and to the school. In practice, government and 
discipline combine ; the aim oi govenmi«ia.t, however, lies in 
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the present, while discipline hajs the future adult in view. 
The points of view are thus so diverse, as to necessitate a dis- 
tinction between Government and Discipline in treating of 
the Science of Education.] 

43 

Even with the measnres of government, all depends on the 
degree with which fchey are felt. Genuine susceptibility can 
only be secured by good discipline. A gentle reprimand may 
have a stronger effect than blows. To govern is tmdoubtedly 
the first necessity when naughty children are up to mischief, but 
it ought when possible to be combined with discipline. To the 
teacher who ought to know what he is doing, the distinction 
between the concepts is useful theoretically ; in practice it 
should be but little perceptible. 

44 

The General Science of Education, which will subsequently 
require many special lines of thought, we shall now, to begin 
with, treat of under the three main concepts of Governmenty In- 
struction and Discipline. We shall first say what is necessary 
about government as the primary presupposition of education. 
Then will follow the theory of instruction, the so-called di- 
dactics. 

In a series of lectures on the Science of Education, discipline 
must be treated of last, for we could hope for but little per- 
manent effect, if it were separated from instruction. 

The teacher therefore must never lose sight of instruction, 
when considering the measures of discipline, which in practice 
must always go side by side with instruction.^ 

The other usual method of treating of education with refer- 
ence to age, which is not practicable when developing the 
concepts, will find its appropriate place when we pass to special 
points. 

^ See Introduction to Science of Education^ p. 81. 
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CHAPTER I 

ARRANGEMENT 

45 

In the govornment of children^ such caro is presupposed 
as is necessary to their physical well-being without coddling, 
and without hardening to a degree detrimental to health. 
Children ought not to be worried by any real need, nor 
should they be spoiled by indulgence. The degree of harden- 
ing which is advisable, will be determined by the constitution 
of each child. 

46 

The main work of government is to employ children. In 
doing this, mental gain is not the object aimed at; the time 
ought at any rate to be filled up, even if the only object 
be to avoid mischief. But this implies due satisfaction of 
the craving for bodily activity according to the child's age, 
in order that the natural restlessness arising from that 
craving, may be diverted. The need is not equally great in 
all cases; some seem to be unruly simply because they are 
obliged to sit still. 



' See Introduction to ^Science of EducoAion^ p. 155. 

120 
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47 

Self-chosen occupations, everything else being equal, are 
certainly the best, but children seldom know how to oc- 
cupy themselves sufficiently and with perseverance. Definite 
' tasks — to do this or that, till it is finished — secure order bet- 
ter than any desultory play, which is liable to end in ennui. 
It is desirable that adults who possess sufficient patience 
should join, if not always, still frequently in the children's 
play, explain pictures to them, tell stories and have them re- 
told, etc. As the children grow older, instruction or its adjuncts 
become a continually increasing part of employment. We 
must then not neglect the necessary counterpoise, recreation. 

48 

• Children's occupations necessarily require supervision, and 
out of it numerous commands and prohibitions arise, regarding 
which there is much to consider. 

First as to whether circumstances may not arise, under 
which we can recall a given command, and allow what has 
been forbidden. It is dangerous to give to a command a 
more binding power, than it ought to have. To give way to 
the prayers, the tears, above all to the impetuousness of 
children, is to weaken government.^ 

Then there is the question — are we in a position to ensure 



* Herbart has not considered it necessary to explain, as Locke did, 
the degree in which he intends this rule to be followed, probably 
because having shown the large part love must play in the ffovernment 
of children, he considered any abuse of the rule impossiWe. But we 
can gather that his application of it would have been similar to Locke, 
who says : " That a child should never be suffered to have what he 
craves, much less what he cries for, I had said, or as much as speaks 
for. But that being apt to be misunderstood, and interpreted as if I 
meant a child should never speak to his parents for anything^ which 
will perhaps be thought to lay too great a curb on the mmds of 
children, to the prejudice of that love and affection which should be 
between them and their parents, I shall explain myself a little more 
particularly. It is fit that they should have Liberty to declare their 
wants to their parents, and that with all tenderneas, VYift^ ^wi\^\ife 
hearkened %o and supplied. But it is one thing to aay ,1 ^jcel Vx«i!er3 > 
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obcdienco ? If tlie cliildren are unoccapied and wifchoufc super- 
vision, this question becomes serious. The difficulty implied, 
grows in rapid progression with an increasing number of 
children, especially therefore in large educational establish- 
ments and also in schools, on account of the coming and going 
of the scholars. 

49 

The usual result is, that wo try to make supervision as strict 
as possible. But in so doing, we run the danger of entirely 
losing voluntary obedience, and of stimulating the children to 
emulate each other ^ in cunning. The extent of the first 
danger depends on what proportion exists between the con- 
straint and the freedom which remains. Young people will 
generally bear many restrictions, if these are confined to defi- 
nite and invariable points, and if there is an indefinite field 
beyond in which they have perfect freedom. In regard to 
the second danger, the supervisor can hardly trust to super- 
vision alone, and least of all if he is only present at stated 
times. Other persons must help him, and he must himself 
often make surprise visits. Supervision is always an evil when 
it shows unnecessary suspicion; and conversely it is very im- 
portant to make those who do not deserve suspicion, understand 
that they are not the individuals against whom the measures 
are taken. 



another to say, I would have roast meat— the very naming of it should 
make them lose it." 

" That which parents should take care of here, is to distinguish 
between the wants of fancy and the wants of nature." 

" This ought to be observed as an inviolable maxim, that whatever 
once is denied them, they are certainly not to obtain by crying and 
importunity, unless one has a mind to teach them to be impatient and 
troublesome, by rewarding them for it when they are so." — Lockers 
Thoughts on Education^ p. 84. 

* Her hart's Science of Education^ p. 97, and Introduction to Science of 
Education^ p. 157. 
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CHAPTER II 

PEACTICAli APPLICATION 
50 

Supervision must not be carried to such an extent as to become 
a constantly felt compulsion; hence gentle as well as severe 
measures are necessary to enforce the government of children. 
In general this enforcement is the outcome of the adult's natural 
supremacy. But the pupils need to be reminded of this at 
times. Indeed, whatever the method of supervision may be, a 
corresponding treatment of the pupil must be combined with 
it. Not for the obedient, but for those who show repeated dis- 
obedience, a book must be kept in the school, in which their 
faults are recorded. We are not referring now to education 
reports, but only to that which is usually called discipline,^ be- 
cause it really only relates to that good order in the school by 
which the pupil must submit to be ruled. 

In private tuition the keeping of such a book is seldom 
necessary, although at times useful. It is true the single pupil 
knows without it that he is not overlooked, but it strengthens 
the recollection if the reproofs he draws on himself are recorded. 

51 

It will be in vain to try and do entirely without corporal 
punishments, which usually come in when reproofs are of no 
further use. They ought to be so rare, however, that they are 
feared as something in the distance rather than as actually 
carried into effect.* 

It does not hurt a boy to remember, that he sometimes had 
the rod when a child. Neither does it hurt him if he places 
the impossibility of being beaten now, on the same level as the 
impossibility that he could deserve it. But such a severe 
wound to his self-respect as beating inflicts, will certainly 
harm him if he already thinks little of bodily pain. And it 

* Kant and other German writers use the term " discipline " to signify 
that part of education called by Herbart Megierung (government), and 
it is to this use Herbart here refers (see Intro, to Science of Education^ 
note 1, p. 156). 

* Intro, to acience 0/ HduccUion^ p. 160. 
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becomes harmfnl in tbe highest degree when children, already 
hardened by beating, receive more, as occasionally happens. 
The greatest callonsness is its result, and we can hardly hope 
that long forbearance, now become absolutely necessary, will 
restore natural feeling. 

To starve a boy for a few hours is something different. It 
is only a deprivation, not a direct revolting treatment. 

Deprivation of freedom is, as is well known, the most common 
form of punishment ; and rightly so, when it is duly propor- 
tioned to the fault. Further, it admits of the finest gradation, 
from placing the little child in the comer, to his imprisonment 
in a dark room, even with his hands tied behind his back. 
Only, for important reasons, the punishment should not last 
long — a whole hour is a good deal if there be no supervision — 
and further, the place for it must be suitably chosen. 

62 

We should only use such severe punishment as banishment 
from home, expulsion from school, in cases of extremest neces- 
sity, particularly as they involve the question, where is the 
child expelled to go ? Is he to become a burden on another 
school ? If we give the child liberty in his new abode, he will 
fall as a rule, into his old bad ways. In such cases, therefore, 
a very strict supervision must be combined with new occupa- 
tions; new surroundings must make the child forget his old 
spoiled circle of thought. 

53 

That authority and love^ ensure government better than any 
severe measures, is well known. Not every one, however, can 
obtain authority at will; manifest superiority of mind, of 
knowledge, of body, and of external conditions, are essential to 
it. It is certainly possible to win by kindness during a long 
period of time, the love of well-disposed pupils ; but just where 
government is most necessary, tractability ceases, and love mnst 
not be bought by weak indulgence. It is only of value when 
it co-exists with the necessary degree of strictness. 

^ Science ofUducation^ p. 100, and. IrAro.lo Science^ p, 172. 
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54 

Upon the whole, government in early childhood is an easy 
matter, when delicacy of health has not to be allowed for ; and, 
once the habit of obedience is formed, government can be easily 
continued, only it must not be interrupted. If children are 
left to themselves or strangers, for only a short time (a few 
days), the change will be perceptible ; drawing the reins costs 
trouble, and must not be done too suddenly. 

In cases where children have already run wild, and have to 
be brought back again to order, then the idiosyncracies of the 
individuals become apparent. Some allow themselves to be 
brought back to suitable employment with moderate forbear- 
ance and kind treatment, some are sensible enough to fear 
threats and avoid punishment, but it is to be feared there will 
be individual children who will only think how they can escape 
supervision, even if they have to suffer pain for so doing. 
Where family attachment is wanting, this danger may grow 
rapidly in boyhood, and in youth the difficulty becomes insur- 
mountable. 

55 

As a rule, we may assure ourselves that a boy will try to 
relax and widen the restraints placed on him, as soon as he feels 
them. If his occupations are to his taste, and if the restraints 
are consistently firm, his efforts against them will soon be given 
up; but they will be renewed. As he grows older his occa- 
pations change, and the restraints must be gradually relaxed. 
Everything then depends upon whether education has advanced 
so far in the meanwhile, that government has become less indis- 
pensable. If so, then the occupations which the young man 
likes will adjust themselves to the prospects which, according 
to his position and means, his natural capacities and acquired 
knowledge, lie before him in the future. To encourage employ- 
ments that are useful to him, and to confine mere hobbies and 
amusements to what is harmless, still remains the work of 
government, which should not be given up too early, especially 
when there is cause for anxiety that there are sources of 
temptations in the boy's surroundings. 
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Second Division — Instruction 



CHAPTER I 

THE RELATION OF INSTRUCTION TO GOVERNMENT AND DISCIPLINE 

56 

Part of the occupation on which the government of children 
depends is instrnction, and it varies in extent according to 
circamstances. Children in any case must be occnpied, as 
idleness loads to mischief and nnrnliness. If the occupation is 
some useful work (such as manual or field labour), so much 
the bettor.^ And better still if, by means of the occupation, 
something is taught and learned which contributes to future 
culture. But not all occupation is instructive, and where the 
government of children is already difficult, then learning is 
not the most suitable occupation. Many growing-up boys are 
better brought under control with an artizan, a merchant, or 



^ Herbart quotes and agrees with the historian Schwarz, who says 
that modem pedagogy is more or less directly the pedagogy of Locke. 
The present, in whicn Herbart urges that children's spare time shall 
be turned to ** definite tasks," is another instance of his agreement with 
Locke. ** Manual arts," says Locke, ** which are both got and exercised 
by labour, do many of them by that exercise not only increase our 
dexterity and skill, but contribute to our health too, especialljr such 
as employ us in the open air. Nor let it be thought that I mistake 
when I call them and the like exercises of manual arts, diversions or 
recreations. For recreation is not being idle, but easing the wearied 
part by change of business. Delving, planting, innoculating, or any 
like profitable employments, would be no less a diversion than any of 
the idle sx)orts in fashion, if men could but be brought to delight in 
them, which custom and skill in a trade will bring any one to do. 
The skill should be so to order the time of recreation, that it may relax 
and refresh the part that has been exercised and is tired, and yet do 
something which, beside the present delight and ease, will produce 
what will afterwards be profitable." The Philantropoinists, inspired 
by Locke and Eousseau, did much to supply children with useful work 
in their play-hours, both to keep them out of mischief and also as a 
direct benefit to health. One of the foremost of these was Francke, 
who had at his Pedagogium in Halle in 1727, 2,000 pupils, for whom 
were provided a botanical garden, a museum of natural history, physi- 
ca] Apparatus, a chemical and anatomical laboratory, and a shop for 
the cutting and polishing of glass. 
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a farmer, than in the schools. The sphere of government ia 
wider than that of instruction.^ 

67 

Instruction has this in common with discipline, that both 
work for culture, therefore for the future, whilst government 
has to do with the present. Here, however, a distinction is 
necessary ; for it is not all instruction by a long way that is 
educative. Into what is learned for the sake of gain, to secure 
a living, or for amusement's sake, the question docs not enter, 
whether thereby a man is beliter or worse. Whatever he may 
be, he has, whether his aim be good, bad, or indifferent, the 
intention of learning something or other, and the right teacher 
for him is the one who teaches him surely, quickly, and attrac- 
tively,* the necessary skill. Of such instruction I do not now 
speak. I am speaking only of educative instruction.^ 

68 

The worth of a man consists not in what he knows, but in how 
he wills. Yet there is no independent capacity of desire,* The 
will has its roots in the circle of thought, that is to say, not in 
the elements of what one knows — but in the union and co- 
ordinated working of the presentations which it has acquired. 



^ In his EductUional Aphorisms, Herbart points out the psychologic 
cause of the great difference there is between learning through manual 
instruction and through the usual general instruction. In the latter, 
the boy is for a consiaerable time passive, so that the chief question 
is, What will be the reacting result of the teacher's continuous in- 
fluence on him ? In the former, on the contrary, the personality of 
the learner comes more to the front. The learning goes on chiefly in 
the apprentice's own head, for he can easily master the individual 
strokes, and all we have to do is to show him the order in which these 
arQ to come and their efiects. 

* These expressions are used by Commenius in his Didadica Magna 
and Qreelings to the Reader, in which he gives definite rules whereby 
all that is necessary for the present and future may be learned "quick- 
ly," " certainly," " solidly." 

' Compare Intro, to Science of Education, p. 80. 

* That is, independent of the circle of thought. For the process by 
which will is generated by desire, and hence througVi AaaVt^^ "Vyj Ni>aa 
circle of thought^ see Intro, to Science of JSIciucation, pp. bl wdl^^I . 
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Thus for the same reasons that in psychology, presentations 
are treated of before desire and will, the theory of instmction 
mnst take precedence, in the science of education, of the theory 
of discipline.^ 

Observation, — Formerly no distinction was made between 
government and discipline, although the present is obviously 
more pressing than the future. Still less did instruction take 
its right place ; the greater or less amount of knowledge looked 
npon as of minor importance in comparison with personal 
culture came, after education had been treated of, last in the 
series, as if education without instruction were possible. In 
the last decades, on the contrary, people demanded a more 
vigorous life from the schools, and first of all from the Gym- 
nasia. Humanistic studies were to produce humanism. People 
saw that it is easier to get at a human being on the side of 
knowledge than on the side of his opinions, and that the former 
can be inquired into, but not the latter. Under these circum- 
stances, the time was too short for instruction — a matter which 
the old classical schools had felt but little. Then how much 
was to be taught in each science became a matter for considera- 
tion. We will now principally occupy ourselves in considering 
the correlation of. studies, for that which stands isolated is of 
little importance. 

59 

In educative instruction all depends on the mental activity 
which it excites. It must increase, not diminish, ennoble, not 
deteriorate this mental activity. 

Observation. — ^Mental activity is diminished when much 
learning, sitting — especially useless writing in copy books — 
affects the bodily development to such an extent, that sooner 
or later health suffers. Hence gymnastic exercises have 
lately been favoured, in which however, there may be too 
violent exercise. Deterioration also takes place, when know- 
ledge is used for purposes of ostentation and for gaining 

-' See Science of Education, p. 120, for the reason why Herbart makes 
tlie theory of instruction precede the theory ol ^\asi.vg\\s\ft. 
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external advantages — the harmful side of many public examina- 
tions. Schools should not be compelled to show all they can 
accomplish. When instruction works in such a manner against 
its own aim, * it comes besides into conflict with discipline, 
though which we have to take dae care, that the pupil has for 
all his life, " ut sit mens sana in corpore sano/' 

60 

If all mental activity were of the same kind, it would be a 
matter of indifference with what subjects the children were 
taught and occupied. 

Experience, however, from which we learn how various 
human talents are, proves the contrary. The scope of instruc- 
tion ought not to be determined by the most striking talents 
which may happen to be pre-eminent ; for it is obvious that if 
it were so, all the less active mental elements in the pupil 
would be entirely neglected and perhaps suppressed. Instruc- 
tion, rather, must be varied, and with this variety in many 
things,^ must be homogenous to such an extent, that it can 

help to correct mental inequalities.* 

« — 

61 

Therefore, wTiat is to be taught and learned must not be left j 
to fancy or convenience. In this respect instruction differs 
much from the government of children, in which what is learned 
is indifferent so long as idleness i0 prevented. 

Observation, — ^Many people send their children to school, \ 
merely because they are in the way and ought not to be idle. I 
In such cases the school is regarded as primarily a governing ' 
power, and only secondarily as teaching something useful, with- 
out any idea of true intellectual culture. On the other hand, it 
is not always observed by the heads of schools that they also 
provide occupation, and that in doing this moderation is needful. 



* Compare Science of Education^ p. 118, where Herbart gives the 
characteristics of manysidedness. 

* Compare Science of JEducation^ p. 141, -wheie t\ift "Cft^^Sfi^Xr^ ^JsA 
methods of correcting one-sidedness are shown. 
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CHAPTER II 

AIM OF INSTRUCTION 

62 

The sapreme final aim of instruction is, indeed, contained in 
the concept — virtue. But the nearer aim which instruction in 
particular must set before itself in order to reach the final one^ 
may be expressed as — manysidedness of interest^ The word 
Interest characterises in general the kind of mental activity 
whicb education ought to arouse, since it cannot be satisfied 
with mere knowledge. For we conceive of mere knowledge as a 
store which a man may be entirely without, and yet be no other 
than he is with it. He, on the contrary, who holds his know- 
ledge firmly and seeks to extend it, has interest for it. Because 
this mental activity is varied, a definition must be added, which 
is found in the expression manysidedness, 

63 

We can, without doubt, distinguish mediate from immediate 
interest.^ Mediate interest leads, the greater it is, to one-sided- 
ness, if not indeed to egoism. The egoist is interested in a 
thing only to the extent to which it is advantageous or dis- 
advantageous to him. The one-sided man is akin to the egoist, 
even if so unconsciously, for he connects everything with the 
narrow circle in which he lives and thinks. Within this circle 
his mental power lies ; what does not interest him as a means 
to his limited aims, becomes a burden to that power. 

64 

In considering the concept of virtue we must remember that 
manysidedness, even that of immediate interest such as should 
be created by instruction, is certainly far from virtue. But 
the converse also is true, t.e., the smaller the amount of original 
mental activity, the less can we look for virtue, at any rate in 
the full variety of its possible activity. Stupid people cannot 
be virtuous. The brain must be developed. 



-' /Science qf^ucation, p. 118, and Intro, to Science of Education, p. 90. 
' Jntro, to Science of IJducation^ p. 94, 
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Observation, — ^We remarked in paragraph 17 that the Idea of 
Perfection ^ is the first among the Practical Ideas of which the 
teacher has to take notice. This idea contains three elements 
for consideration — energy, extension, and combination of mental 
efforts. Energy is expressed by the term interest, extension 
by manysidedness. - Some remarks bearing on combination will 
follow afterwards. 

65 

Opposed to manysidedness is not only one-sidedness bat also 
distraction. Virtue is a quality of the person, therefore while 
manysidedness ought to form the basis of virtue, the unity of 
the personal consciousness must not suffer through manysided- 
ness. Instruction must cultivate manysidedness in the indi- 
vidual, but not have a disintegrating influence ; and this it will 
not have on him who has the thorough command of a large 
well-systematised body of knowledge in all its connections, and 
can hold it together as hiz own. 

The necessary practical remarks in regard to the concepts of 
manysidedness and interest must now be mado. 



CHAPTER III 

CONDITIONS OF MANYSIDEDNESS 

66 

It is quite clear that m anysidedn ess cannot be attained ^ 
rapidly. For a large number of subjects can only be acquired 
seriatim, and then afterwards combination, classification and 
assimilation ought to follow. Acts of concentration and reflec- 
tion,' therefore, must alternate with each other. For just as 
many subjects can only be acquired gradually, so also it is only 
possible to show the connection of one with another by degrees. 

^ See Science o/Edueatumj p. 110, and Introduction to Science of Educa- 
tion, p. 68. 

« " Vertiefung and Besinnung. Vertiefung ^concentration) occurs," 
says Herbart, *^when a thou^t or series ot thoughts becomes so 
powerful within us^ that it sujmplants those presentations which usually 
occupy our consciousness. Besinnung (reflection) oecviia '^V^xl \>aa 
ordinary contents of our consciousness come ioxik''^ "Box l\n^i?Ci«t ^^ 
finition of these terms, see /Science ofEducaii<m^ ISotea, ^^, A2^ ^tA^Si^^ 
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67 

Some teachers lay most stress on exact and minute analysis, 
and expect their pupils to reproduce what has been analysed 
in like manner. Others prefer a conversational method, and 
allow their pupils much freedom in expression. Others again 
require preferentially the main ideas, but expect these how- 
ever to be known definitely and in a given order. Lastly, 
some masters are not satisfied until their scholars can pursue 
a logical course of thought for themselves. 

Thus several different methods of instruction might be 
evolved, but one need not necessarily be constantly used to the 
exclusion of the others. Bather let us inquire whether each 
one of these cannot contribute its share to manysided culture ? 
For where there is much to be grasped, analysis is essential in 
order to avoid confusion. But as combination is also neces- 
sary, this may be begun conversationally, continued by bring- 
ing out the main points of a subject, and concluded when the 
pupil can think logically for himself. Clearness, Association, 
System, Method,^ 

68 

Closer investigation shows, that these different methods must 
not be allowed to exclude each other. Indeed they must follow 
each other in the given order, whether the subject be large or 
small. 

The order must be that given above, for the following reasons. 
Firstly, the beginner can only progress slowly, and the shortest 
possible steps are the safest for him ; he must stay as long over 
each part of a subject, as is necessary for him to thoroughly 
grasp all its points. While doing this, his attention must be 
concentrated on it exclusively. Hence the art of teaching con- 
sists in the beginning, in analysing a subject into its elements. 
. The teacher will not then knowingly leave out any intervening 
links in the mental chain. 

* Compare with Science of Educatimi^ p. 126. For an account of the 
formal steps (Clearness, Association, System, Method) and a model 
lesson illustrating their development, see Introduction to Science of 
.EducatiaUf p, 107, 
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Secondly, systematic combination cannot take place ex- 
clusively, and least of all at the beginning. In a system every 
point has its assigned position, where it stands in immediate 
relationship with other neighbouring points; but other more 
remote points have their given distance from it, and are only 
separated from it by certain definite intermediate links. The 
mode of combination too is not always the same. A system, 
moreover, has not only to bo mastered, but also to be nsed, 
and often completed by new additions made in their right 
places. To attain this it is necessary, that thought should bo 
trained to pass easily from one point of a series to another in 
any desired direction. A system, therefore, should be partly 
prepared for, partly practised. The preparation consists in 
association, the practice in logical thinking must follow. 

69 

In the beginning, when clearness of particulars is the chief 
essential, the shortest, simplest words are the most appropriate. •^ 
A careful repetition of these by some if not all the pupils 
simultaneously, will then be often advisable, after they have 
heard them. It is well known that a simultaneous repetition 
in fact by a whole class, has been tried in some schools and 
not without result. This method can, amongst others, be used 
appropriately in the first stage of instruction. 

Association is best promoted by free conversation, because 
the pupil then has the opportunity of trying various casual 
combinations of his thoughts, and can thus find out which of 
these are the easiest and most natural. He can also alter 
them, multiply them, and appropriate what he has learned 
according to his own method. Inflexibility, which is so apt to 
arise from a purely systematic acquisition of knowledge, will 
thus be prevented. 

Syst-em, on the other hand, demands a more connected 
method of address, and this must be kept more closely sepa- 
rated from its reproduction by the scholars. By eliciting the 
main points, system will make the advantage of ordered know- 
ledge perceptible ; it will increase the sum. ot \wio\Afe^^'5k Vj 
gijeaier completeness. If systematic inBtrucliou V^ \i^%Tm. \k»^ 
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early, these advantages T^ill not be estimated at their true 
yalne by the pnpils. The scholars will get practice in metho- 
dical thinking by doing set tasks, writing compositions and 
correcting them. For this work will show whether the pupil 
has rightly grasped the main points, whether he can perceive 
them in subordinate matter, and is therefore able to employ 
them. 

70 

What has just been said regarding the use of initial analysis /" 
and gradual combination, applies in the widest sense to all the 
different subjects taught, but requires modifying to suit each 
subject and the varying ages of children. The preliminary 
remark may bo made, that instruction undertakes part of the 
occupation of children rendered necessary by government (56). 
Now the longer the instruction lasts, the more fatiguing it be- 
comes, varying in degree with different pupils. The more it 
tires them, the less it serves them as occupation. This fact 
alone demonstrates the necessity of rest and change. 

If a pupil is really tired of a given subject, not simply un- 
willing, it becomes necessary as far as possible to allow this 
feeliug of fatigue to pass away, or at least to diminish, before 
treating of the same subject under a rather different aspect. 

That there may be time for this, systematic lectures must in 
many cases be delayed, till long after instruction in the rudi- 
ments of a subject has been given. Vice versa, the rudiments 
must often at least be touched upon, long before systematic in- 
struction can be thought of. It is necessary to prepare for 
many subjects, long before they are actually taught. 



CHAPTER IV 

CONDITIONS DETEBMINING INTEREST 

71 
Interest means self-activity. Interest is to be manifold, con- 
seqnently a many sided activity is required. Not all kinds of 
self-activity are desirable, but only i\is r^^V. ^wad Q«n44?Qk<^t}^e 
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right degree. Otherwise lively children might be left to them- 
selves, and there would be no need either to educate or ev^en 
to govern them. It is the work of instruction to direct their w^ 
thoughts and efforts in the right path. The doing this makes 
them to some extent passive, but this passivity must not be 
oppressive, it ought rather to stimulate the good in them. 

A psychological distinction is here necessary between aroused 
and spontaneous presentations.^ Aroused presentations show 
themselves during the repetition of what has been learned, 
spontaneous ones in imagination and in play. Learning which 
leads only to repetition, makes children mostly passive, for'as 
long as it lasts it excludes those thoughts which they other- 
wise would have had. Spontaneous activity, on the contrary, 
predominates during play and when imagination is allowed a 
free course, and does so also during instruction which gives 
scope for the same. 

This distinction must not be understood to imply, that two 
divisions are created thereby, in which the presentations neces- 
sarily remain once for all separated. 

Presentations which have to be aroused because they do not 
rise spontaneously, may by gradually gaining strength become 
spontaneous. This result however cannot be reckoned on, un- 
less instruction moves on slowly. 

72 

The teacher must notice when teaching, whether the pupil's j 
presentations arise spontaneously or not. If they do so, the 
pupils are called attentive, and the instruction in itself is 
interesting. Supposing the reverse to be the case, attention 
is not always really lost, indeed it may still be possible to keep 
it up for a time, before real fatigue ensues. But the question 
will arise, whether the subjects in question can be made in- 
teresting by instruction in the future. 

Attention is of such importance for education, that detailed 
study must be devoted to it. * 

* Aroused presentations are the elements of iaedici.tft^ s^XLt^YL^feow^ 
presentations of immediate reproduction. Introdiicliou to ^\ew» oj 
Educatkm, p, 27, 
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73 

In tlio first place apperceptive attention (auf merken) must be 
distinguished from mere observant attention (merken), which 
again is used in two senses. An act of observant attention 
(etwas merken) means noticing what is hidden, or scarcely per- 
ceptible ; this takes place through the strength of the presen- 
tations which come up to meet it (i.e. the object or what is 
hidden) from within.^ " Sich etwas merken," literally, " to 
attend to something for oneself," means to impress something 
on one's memory. 

The state of attention in general ^ (Aufmerksamkeit im 
allgemein), is a disposition to make additions to existing pre- 
sentations. It is either voluntary or involuntary. Voluntary 
attention depends on the pupil's determination; the teacher 
must often compel it by threats and admonitions. Involuntary 
attention, on the other hand, is much more desirable and pro- 

* The German word " merken " has a double meaning embodied in the 
English words " to perceive," " to notice," on the one hand ; and on the 
other in the words, " to remember," " to impress on one's memory." These 
two meanings Herbart carefully distinguishes above. The distinction 
between the two terms when rendered into English, and again between 
them and apperceptive attention (auf merken) will be seen in the follow- 
ing sentence. " I observed (merken) that the boy went away too early, 
and I remembered this (sich etwas merken) when he came back the 
next day, and was on the look out (aufmerken) for the time." 

* Herbart means by the state of attention in general (Aufmerksam- 
keit im allgemeinen) the subjective element in attention. An act of obser- 
vant attention (merken) or of apperceptive attention (aufmerken) only 
takes place, when in addition to this state of mind an object of atten- 
tion is provided by the external or internal world upon which it (the 
state) can project itself. "We say internal world, for it by no means 
follows that the object of attention must be an external object. It is 
internal, and as such is mainly used by Herbart, when we consider 
psychological processes, the flow of thought, the origin of desire, the 
growth of will. Internal ideas then, as well as external impressions 
can be the objects of our attention. A state of attention (aufmerksam- 
keit) may exist for a long time without any act of attention (aufmerken) 
taking place. The men on the mast of a wreck looking for means of 
rescue are in a state of attention possibly for many hours before the 
object appears — the saving ship — which causes the act of attention to 
take place. Readers who refer to Herbart's original may be puzzled 
to find, he apparently uses the words " merken " and " aufmerken " as 
interchangeable terms (see par. 74 and 77). But a nearer examination 
proves he only uses " appicipirende merken," and "aufmerken" as 
equivalents. The qualifying word " appicipirende " covers the exact 

dvSerence between " merken " and " auinvftTVLBii,^'' 
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ductive. The art of instruction consists in developing it, and 
in it is contained the interest which we have in view. 

74 

Involuntary attention again can bo divided into primitive 
and apperceptive.^ It is the latter which is of the most im- 
portance in teaching, but it rests on the former, the conditions 
of which wo must continually bear in mind. 

Apperception,^ or assimilation, takes place by the addition of 
new presentations to formerly acquired ones. It does so in 
the strongest, though not unconditionally in the best manner, 
by means of spontaneous presentations. Wo shall deal with 
this later (77). It is at any rate clear, that primitive atten- 
tion must be assumed to precede apperceiving attention, 
otherwise the apperceiving presentations would never have 
been generated. 

75. 

Primitive or primordial apperceiving attention depends in 
the first place on the strength of the sense impressions. Bright 
colours or a loud voice are more easily noticed than dark objects 
or faint sounds. But it must not therefore be concluded that 
the most intense sensations are the best. They rapidly deaden 
sensibility, and in the course of time weak stimuli will produce 
sensations quite as vivid as those, which were at first caused by 
stimuli forcing themselves on the senses by their intensity. 
Hence the necessity for seeking a happy medium from the very 
beginning. With this however, real sensuous observation, even 
of a picture, if the object itself be not forthcoming, is preferable 
to mere description for instructing children. 

But if opposing presentations are present at this stage in the 
children's minds, even if developed by instruction, tbey will act 
as a hindrance to the new material which is now to bo given. 

* For an analysis of involuntary primitive attention and of in- 
voluntary and voluntary apperceptive attention, see Introduction to 
Science of Education^ p. 88. 

« "Apperception may be defined as that interaction of two analogous 
presentations or groups of presentations, whereby the onft is ma\:Qi QiY 
less re-formed by the other, and ultimately iwaod -wV^iVi \\»,"''* ^^^fe IivIto- 
ductionto Science of JEJduccUion^ p. Z^, 
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This is precisely the reason why clearness in comprehension will 
not be obtained, if one thing after another be given too quickly. 
It is therefore necessary with beginners to carefully isolate 
each single point, to analyse everything, and to advance step 
by step till they can comfortably grasp the subject. 

Another hindrance to apperceptive attention is more transi- 
tory, but may also do much harm. For it makes all the differ- 
ence whether the existing presentations are duly balanced 
among themselves or not. Long periods in spoken sentences or 
books are more difficult to grasp than short ones, as many 
thoughts are excited which, though related, yet cause a mental 
activity which does not quickly subside. In reading and writ- 
ing, proper punctuation has to be observed, and this is easier in 
short periods than in long. In the same way, subjects for 
instruction must be divided into sections, with due pauses, so 
that the pupil may spend the necessary time over each. Other- 
wise the heapcd-up thoughts press on the next following, these 
again on the succeeding ones, till a state of mind ensues in 
which the pupil at last can listen no longer. 

76 

The four chief conditions given above are : 

Firstly — the intensity of the sensory impressions. 

Secondly — preservation of the receptive power. 

Thirdly — avoidance of too great a contrast between old and 
new presentations. 

Fourthly — the allowance of sufficient time, for a return of the 
balance among the aroused presentations. 

When giving instruction, the teacher will find it difficult to 
attend sufficiently to each of these requirements at the same time. 
In order to preserve the receptive power, the presentation of one 
subject must not continue too long. Monotony provokes weari- 
ness. But where a change to a fresh subject is too radical, it will 
often bo found that the latter is so disconnected with the former 
that the older thoughts will not give way to the new. If, on 
the other hand, too much time is allowed, the lecture tends 
to drag. If the instruction is wanting in variety, it becomes 
uninterestmg ; the pupils thiiik oi »OTaft^i?tmi^ ^\&^^ and then 
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thoir apperceptive attention is lost. It is advisable to stndj 
writers of undoubted eminence, to leam bow tbey bave avoided 
tbese difficulties. How to teacb young cbildren may be learned 
especially from popular authors like Homer. His style of 
narration, on the other hand, is too detailed and child-like for 
grown-up people, who are incapable of putting themselves in 
the child's place. Nevertheless, the general observation may be 
made of all classical writers — ^they rarely advance their subject 
by leaps and bounds, nor do they ever remain quite stationary 
at one point.^ Their discourse advances at a rate scarcely 
perceptible, or at least, always easy to follow ; its thread is 
never lost, but is gradually carried on to the greatest contrasts. 
Bad authors, on the contrary, carelessly heap up the most 
incongruous materials together, and gain nothiiig but the 
natural result, that the opposing presentations suppress each 
other and leave the mind empty. The teacher who seeks to 
shine and tries to be brilliant in his address, must fear the 
same result.^ 

77 

Apperceptive or acquisitive attention (74) is certainly not the 
earliest kind, yet small children are seen to make use of it, 
when they recognise and repeat aloud certain words familiar to 
them, heard in the conversation of their elders, when the rest is 
unintelligible to them. A little later the same fact is illastrated, 

* Herbert compares the mental effect of the presentations given to 
and aroused in the child's mind, by these dramatic and epic master- 
pieces^ with the impressions made on us when travelling through a 
beautiful country, where one lovely landscape gradually merges into 
another. 

* Herbert describes the teacher's possible mistakes in greater detail 
in the following passage: "How often unskilful teachers forget to 
establish a connection between their lesson, and what is already firmly 
rooted in the pupil's circle of experience, or they ingraft, without due 
analysis, masses of unknown material all at once, and thus are unable 
to bring any connected flow of thought into the lesson. How seldom 
has it occurred to them, even in their own lessons, to establish cer- 
tain main points firmly, on which they can support what follows ? 
And how often do we find the result of all this, even in the best minds, 
is, that they are unable to reproduce. The different kinds of knowledge 
have mingled with each other and become a chaos, and "we <iom.^la.m^ 
when we want to go on further, that power of T^pTe.afciv\»«i.\»\oTL\a ^^jo^i- 
ing."— X^«r/ on the Application 0/ Fsychdogy to £ducaliou« 
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when children begin to name in their own way familiar objects 
in a picture book, and again, still later on, when learning to 
read, by their habit of seizing npon single words in a book which 
they happen to remember. Innumerable similar examples 
could bo given. Wo see hero presentations suddenly rising , 
into consciousness from within, in order to unite with anything / 
allied that happens to present itself. It is just this apperceptive ( 
faculty which must be kept continually active during instruc- j 
tion. Instruction can be given in words only ; the presentations/ 
belonging to the woi'ds, and upon which the meaning of the 
lesson depends, must come from within, from the mind of the 
hearer. But the words must not only be simply comprehensible, 
they must also interest. To do this a higher degree of, and 
facility for, apperception is required. The influence of popular 
poems does not lie in their teaching anything new. They 
faithfully portray what is already known, and they express 
what every one is feeling. The existing presentations are 
aroused, amplifled, and condensed, and so put in due order and 
strengthened. On the other hand, if mistakes are apperceived 
(printer's errors, mistakes in speech, incorrect drawings, false 
notes, etc.), the proper sequence of the series of presentations 
is disturbed, and these series cannot be properly interwoven. 
From all this may be gathered, what instruction should aim at, 
and what avoid, in order to create interest. 

Observation. — Apperceptive attention is of such supreme 
importance to instruction that further remarks concerning it 
are required. The highest degree of this kind of attention is 
designated by the following words — to look, to notice, to listen, 
to feel for something (active touching). In the highest degree 
of this attention, the presentation of the object which is to be 
observed is already present in consciousness, as well as the 
presentation of the class of perceptions expected from it (the 
object) ; it then depends on the next following perceptions, 
on their contrasts, interweavings, and reproductions, whether 
these can now unhindered create their resultant states of mind, 
everything foreign being already excluded and kept at a 
distance. 
Let ua now go back from ttiis YA^esXi \.o ^ V^'^^ir grade of 
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attention. Here the presentation of the object is not yet 
present in consciousness, or at least not pre-eminentlj so ; it 
mnst itself be first reproduced, or at least more developed. 
It is a question whether this can bo done immediately or 
mediately only. In the first case, the presentation must have 
in itself sufficient intensity ; in the second it must be sufficiently 
associated with other presentations which can be immediately 
called up into consciousness, and the hindrances to reproduction 
must not be insurmonhtable. 

If apperceptive attention is already at work, it must be made 
use of and not disturbed. The disconrse must lead where it 
was expected to go, and till the expectations are satisfied. 
Solutions must accurately correspond to their problems, and 
everything be logically connected. Attention is distracted by 
unsuitable pauses, and by the attempt to embody foreign 
material in the address. It will also be distracted by apper- 
ceptions, which bring into prominence what should remain in 
the background. To these belong words too frequently repeated, 
the habitnal use of certain expressions, and everything which 
draws attention to the language at the expense of the matter ; 
even rhymes, quotations from poems, oratorical ornamentation, 
will have the same result if introduced at the wrong place. 

Unnecessary simplicity must also be avoided, as in such case 
apperception is too qnickly finished and it does not employ the 
mind. Just that amount of material must be combined which t 
can be assimilated. 

The following is a cardinal rule : — Immediately before the 
pupils are expected to work independently, they must be placed \ 
in that circle of thought connected with their work. Thus 
especially at the beginning of a lesson, a short resume should 
be given of the coming lecture or reading. 

78 

- Instruction must complete experience and intercourse.^ These 

two factors are required as a basis. If this groundwork is 



* For the methods by which it must do so, see InlTodud\ou lo ^tVeut^i 
of Education, p, 82. 
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wanting, tho deficiency mast firBt be made good ; otherwise 
much that the pupil is tanght will be lost to him, for the ideas 
will be wanting which the pupil himself must put into the 
teacher*s words. In the same manner as instruction completes 
experience and intercourse, it must complete what has been 
formerly learned. This implies however such a perfect system 
of instruction, that the new matter always finds old matter 
previously acquired, with which it can be combined. 

79 

Instruction, as generally given, takes too little note of the 
existing presentations in the pupils' minds, concerning itself 
solely with the subject to be learned. The necessary attention 
is consequently first thought of when it b^ins to flag, and the 
continuation of the lesson is thereby interrupted. This means 
that voluntary attention (73) is appealed to by exhortations, or 
still oftencr by scoldings and punishment. Mediate (63) takes 
the place of immediate interest.^ The mere resolution of the 
pupil to be attentive leads to no clear comprehension of the 
subject in hand, and to little co-ordination of what is learned ; 
this resolution wavers continually, and finally often enough 
gives place to disgust. 

In the most favourable cases, where the instruction is 
thorough (or scientific in its methods), the elementary know- 
ledge gradually becomes so firmly rooted in the pupil's mind, 
that it forms an indestructible groundwork upon which to build 
in the future. In other words, the elements become a mass of 
apperceiving presentations capable of assisting later studies. 
There may be several such groups of presentations, but each 
one forms for itself a particular group of isolated knowledge, 
and the question arises — are these groups capable of arousing 
an immediate interest P If not, and if interest is first to awaken 
during youth, boyhood having been spent in acquiring the 
elements, the outlook is not hopeful. The child's future 
position and occupation in life become pressing questions, the 
examinations loom large before him. 



iStee Introduction to Science of EdiicaUon^^.^, 
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80 
The following fact must not be overlooked — namely, it is not 
every pupil that can acquire in the necessary degree either 
primitive or apperceptive attention (75-78), even with the 
help of the best methods. Voluntary attention — the pupiFs. 
own good resolutions — ^must then be made use of. In doing 
this, not only fnust rewards and punishments be used, but 
chiefly habit and custom. Instruction then, becomes closely 
associated with government and discipline. With all in- 
struction which cannot at first be given without some con- 
straint, t he chief thin g is to make the pupil aware of his 
own progress as soon as possible. The single steps must 
be made quite definite and appropriate, they must be easy to 
master, and follow each other slowly. The instruction too 
must be punctual, and must also be measured, patient and 
serious. 

81 

Voluntary attention is mostly needed where learning by rote 
is necessary, when the matter, though it may arouse some 
interest, rarely proves all-absorbing. The spontaneous presen- 
tations have a certain movement of their own, this may easily 
cause them to encroach upon the domain rightly belonging to 
the presentations aroused by the subject which is being taught. 
Some self-control is necessary, both for observation as well as 
for deliberately committing to memory any given matter. The 
question thus arises, 
What place should learning by rote occupy ? *" 

It is needed and used in all branches of knowledge, but it 
must n ever take t he first place, except when it is done spon- 
taneously without effort. For if it requires effort when dealing 
with new subjects — the elements of which the pupil cannot 
yet have combined wrongly — this then proves that the single 
presentations meet with some resistance, which suppresses 
them too quickly before they can combine with each other. 
In this case the matter must be discussed, and the pupil's 
mind occupied and made familiar with tla.^ ^xjib^^^^i, ^xA. 
it may even he necessary to wait for a more i«;.\o\3cc«!c?i^ Xiocka^ 
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Where clearness of particulars and association^ are wanting, 
these must have the first care ; when the presentations have 
been thus strengthened, learning by rote will be easier. 

-The series set (to be learned bj rote) must not be too long. 
Three new words are often a big task. Many pupils must be 
taught how to learn by heart; otherwise they always begin 
again from the beginning, and soon come to a dead stop, and all 
their further efforts to get on are futile. It should be a cardinal 
rule invariably to begin at a different place. (For example, the 
word Methusala is to be learned, it should then be repeated 
in succession lab — sala — thusala — ^Methusala). 

Many children must be told not to try to finish their 
task too quickly. A psychical mechanism is here in question, 
which requires a certain time to perform its duties, the 
working of which neither master nor pupil should attempt 
to hurry. Progress must be slow at first, later on quickei\- 
It is not always advisable to forbid all bodily movements. 
Some learn best aloud, some by copying, some by drawing. 
Simultaneous repetition aloud, the pupils keeping time, may also 
be made use of now and then. Erroneous combinations are 
much to be feared ; they tend to stick fast in the pupil's mind. 
Strictness may do much, but if interest in the subject be quite 
wanting, the matter is first wrongly learned, then not at all, 
and time is wasted. 

The cause of the evil when learning by rote entirely fails, 
may have to be sought for, partly in some unknown physi- 
cal peculiaiity. Yet often it is to be found in the false 
strain the pupils put on themselves, in attempting with 
loathing a task they deem hardly possible. Want of care- 
ful management in early childhood conduces to this, when 
learning from the first is spoken of to the child as a plague 
and nuisance, and his first acquaintance with instruction is 
through spelling unintelligently taught. While it would be 



* Clearness viz. the processes of Analysis and Syntheses and Associ- 
ation in Herbart's technology are three of the five formal steps of the 
modern Herbartian School . For an analysis with illustrative examples 

of the £.ve formal steps, see Introduction to Science of Mducationj "p* 107. 

Compare with Her hart's /Science of Education, ^«A2fe, 



V 
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foolish on the one hand, to try and render the work of children 
who can easily learn and repeat their lessons still easier, so on 
the other hand, others mnst be treated with care. For there are 
some children who may be spoiled for farther instrnction, by the 
very first attempts to get them to learn a given series of words 
by heart, nay, even by simply making them repeat the series 
word for word as they hear it. During these early trials of the 
children's capacity for learning and reproducing given series of 
words, it is very necessary to keep them in good humour by 
choosing appropriate subjects, and only to continue so long as they 
feel they can do what is required of them. The observations made 
during these attempts must determine the future course of 
instruction. 

82 

But the question still remains — ^how long will the acquired 
knowledge be retained, even if it has been carefully committed 
to memory ? We are in the habit of constantly deceiving our- 
selves afresh in regard to this, notwithstanding the commonest 
experiences. But firstly, it is not essential to remember per- 
manently all that has been learned. Much knowledge serves 
its purpose by preparing the way for exercises immediately to 
follow, and rendering further cultivation possible. Short poems, 
for instance, are learned for a time to give practice in recita- 
tation, and some chapters from Latin authors are committed to 
memory, to give fluency in Latin composition and speech. In 
many cases it is sufficient for later years, if a man knows 
where to find and how to use his literary knowledge. 

Secondly, even supposing the acquired knowledge is to 
be remembered for a long time, perhaps permanently, it 
is still very doubtful, whether learning the subject again 
and again whenever it has been forgotten, will conduce to the 
desired result. The disgust produced may outweigh the ad- 
vantage gained. There is but one certain method, and that is, 
exercise of the knowledge acquired, through its constant use in \/ 
combination with that which has real interest, in other words^ 
with that which constantly keeps the spontaneous ^xes^TL\a»\AsycL^ 
of the pupil occupied. 
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The above considerations will constantly gnide the teacher in 
selecting the subjects which can be learned by rote with certain 
advantage. For immediate use, only what is absolatelj neces- 
sary shoald be chosen ; cramming favours forgetfulness. As 
in life so in tuition, many things prove useful by stimulating 
the mind to further activity, even though they are but in- 
distinctly remembered. 



CHAPTER V 

CHIEF CLASSES OF INTEREST^ 

83 

Instruction must be joined to the knowledge furnished by 
experience, and to the disposition which is nourished by 
intercourse (36). Experience corresponds immediately with 
empirical, intercourse with sympathetic, interest. Progressiva/' 
thought about the objects of experience develops speculative 
interest, — thought about the more complex relationships of 
intercourse develops social interest. To these we add on the *^ 
one side aesthetic, on the other religious, interest. Both have 
their origin not so much in progressive thought, as in a quiet 
contemplation of things and their destiny. 

84 

It must not bo expected that all these various kinds of 
interest will develop equally in each individual, but on the 
other hand wo may expect to find them all more or less 
amongst a number of pupils. The required many-sidedness 
will be more perfectly attained, the more closely each individaal 
approaches the standard of mental culture in which all these 
interests are aroused with equal energy. 



' Compare with Science of JEducatioh p. 183. For an analysis and 
illustration of the six classes ot mtex^t., see Intro, to Science of JSduca- 
iion, p, 96. 
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85 

That these six classes of interest naturally fall into two 
groups, has been already indicated (37) when pointing out the 
historical and scientific divisions. This tallies with what has 
been generally observed in the Gymnasia (classical schools), 
that the pupils generally show a leaning either to the one 
side or the other. But it would be a great mistake to put for 
this reason, the historic interest in opposition to the scientific, 
or even to substitute in the place of these two the philological 
and mathematical, as is often done. This confusion of ideas 
must not be continued, otherwise entirely wrong views on in- 
struction will be the result. This erroneousness will be most 
easily demonstrated, by a consideration of the many varieties[of 
ono-sidedness already occurring even within the two classes 
mentioned. In this way, at least, the many varieties it is 
necessary to distinguish here, will become more clearly 
separated. For the possible one-sided varieties of interest are 
much more widely differentiated from each other, than could be 
indicated by the previous six-fold classification. 

86 

Empirical interest will be in its way one-sided, if a certain 
class of objects of experience are dwelt on to the exclusion of 
others. So it will be, for instance, if a man desires to be a 
botanist only, or a mineralogist, or zoologist ; or if he only 
• cares for languages, perhaps only dead or only modem lan- 
guages, or even but for one; or again, if a traveller (like 
many so-called tourists) only wishes to see certain celebrated 
districts during his journey, in order to be able to say he has 
seen them ; or again, if as a collector he has only this or that 
particular hobby ; or if as an historian he only cares for the 
annals of one country and one parish, and so on. 
I- Speculative interest will be in its way one-sided, if it deals 
only with logic or mathematics, possibly with merely a branch 
of the latter, such as the geometry of the ancients, — or witK 
metaphysics only, which again may be limited to \Jaft 'tvrt^^ <i^ 
one school, — or with physics only, perhaps Wnat^^L \»o ^^ 
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establishment of one hypothesis, — or finally, with pragmatic 
history alone. 

-Esthetic interest tends to confine itself exclusively to paint- 
ing or scalptare or poetry — perhaps the latter only of a lyric or 
dramatic class ; or to ma sic, or even only to a variety thereof, 
etc., etc. 

Sympathetic interest will become one-sided, if an individaal 
only cares to live with people of his own class, or with his com- 
patriots, or only with members of his own family, and has no 
feeling for any others. 

Social interest becomes one-sided, when a man is entirely 
devoted to his own political party, and measures all weal and 
woo by its interests alone. 

Religious interest becomes one-sided, when it leads a man to 
adhere to certain sects and dogmas, and to despise those who 
think otherwise. 

Many of these species of one-sidcdness are brought about in 
later life, by the individual's vocation, but it ought not to 
isolate the man. It would certainly do so if such narrowness 
ruled him in earlier years. 

. 87 

It would bo possible to analyse one-sided tendencies still 
further, but this is not necessary in order to determine what 
place the studies in the Gymnasia referred to, occupy amongst 
the subjects that serve to animate interest. Languages are the 
first on the list, as we know from experience, but why is the 
preference among so many given to Latin and Greek ? Clearly 
because of their literature and history. Literature with the 
poets and orators belongs to aesthetic interest, history awakens 
sympathy for excellent men and for social weal and woe ; 
through, both channels it has a direct influence in developing 
religious interest. No better centre of unity for so many 
various stimuli can be found. Even speculative interest is not 
neglected, when the grammatical construction of these lan- 
guages is added. But history does not stand still with the 
ancients; literary knowledge also widens, and aids in animating 
Btill more completely tlie intereala \i^iox^ Txi<5r£i\lY<5raa^» The 
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pragmatic treatment of history assists spoculativo interest 
from another side. In this respect however mathematics 
have the preference, only, in order to gain a firmer footing and 
permanent influence, they must be combined with the natural 
sciences which arouse both empiric and speculative interest. 

Now if these studies co-iyperate thoroughly, they achieve, con- 
joined with religious instruction, a good deal towards guiding 
the young mind in the direction conducive to many-sided 
interest. But were philology and mathematics to be separated, 
the connecting links removed, and every individual be loft the 
choice of one or the other according to his own preference, the 
result would then show specimens of pure one-sidedness such as 
have been sufficiently characterized in the preceding remarks.^ 

88 

It is generally admitted now that the higher citizens' schools ^ 
ought to introduce just this same many-sided education, — that 
is to say, they should make use of the very same main classes 
of interest as the Gymnasia, etc. The only difference is, that 
the pupils of the Gymnasia begin the exercise of their future 
calling later than do those of the citizens' schools. Conse- 
quently modern literature and history receive more consider- 
ation in the latter, and to those who are capable of going 
beyond these subjects, the higher ones necessary to complex 
mental activity can be given, but not quite so fully as in the 
Gymnasia. The same applies to all those lower schools which 
give a general education. It is different with technical schools 
and polytechnics, in short with such as presuppose that education 
is already finished, at least in so far as circumstances will allow. 

Accordingly when a higher citizens' school has a correct 
curriculum, it will be seen from it, just as from that of a 
Gymnasium, that an attempt has been made, through that 
curriculum, to avoid the extreme one-sidedness which results if 
one only of the six main classes of interest bo disregarded. 



* Herbart demonstrates his proposition — that mathematics axe vcl- 
dispensable for the beginning, middle, and eiiOi ol \y.\i ^wa^MYS*^ 
instruction— in PcstaloszVs ABC of Amcliauu^xijy iVVv. W . 
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89 

Bat no instruction wliatever is able to avoid those special 
one-sidedncsses whicli occnr within each main class (86). 
When once observation, reflection, taste for the beantif al, sym- 
pathy, social instincts, and religions feeling have been called 
into activity, thongh but in a narrow circle of subjects, it is 
chiefly loft to the individual and opportunity to initiate further 
expansion, including a greater number and variety of subjects. 
To talented individuals, still more to geniuses, sufficient breadth 
of view may be given by instruction, to show them what has 
been done before by others of talent and genius; their 
idiosyncracies however they must retain, and be responsible 
for themselves. 

Nor are all these subordinate one-sided tendencies equally 
disadvantageous, for not all assert themselves exclusively to 
the same extent, Although all of them may become arrogant, 
yet they are not all equally liable to do so. 

90 

Under favourable conditions as regards time and opportunity, 
such as Gymnasia and higher citizens' schools have, the aim of 
instruction is not as is well known restricted to merely first 
efforts. The question then comes up, in what sequence should 
the interests which have been aroused be cultivated further ? 
There is no lack of teaching matter ; it is necessary to choose 
and systematize. For this purpose we must apply in general 
what has been said regarding the conditions of manysidedness 
and of interest. These conditions are, to proceed from the ^ 
simple to the complex, and to provide suitable opportunities 
for the exercise of involuntary apperceptive attention. It is 
useless however to deceive ourselves about the difficulties and 
all that is required to carry this out. 

91 
Empirical subject-matter (in languages, history, geography, 
etc.) requires certain complications ^ and series of presentations, 



1 See note 2, ip. 112, 
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together with their interconnections. To start with, the 
mere words consist of roots and those particles that pertain to 
modification and derivation, and these again of single articulate 
sounds. History has its periods in ^time, and geography its 
interconnections in space. The psychological laws of reproduc- 
tion determine the acts of learning by memory, and of memory 
itself. 

The mother-tongue serves as medium for the comprehension 
of foreign languages, but at the same time the child's mind 
struggles against foreign sounds and idioms. Besides this, a 
younger boy takes a long while to get accustomed to the idea, 
that at a remote time and place there were, andstiU are, human 
beings who speak and have spoken differently to himself — 
human beings who concern us here and now. The illusion also 
of many masters is very common and injurious, that because 
their expression (language) is clear, it must therefore be com- 
prehended by the boy, whose child's language only grows 
slowly. These clogging influences can be overcome. *^ Geo- 
graphy helps with respect to spatial distances, though the 
visible presentation of mountains is wanting to the inhabitants 
of a flat country, and that of plains to one who lives in a valley, 
and again of the sea to the majority of people. That the earth 
is a ball and turns on its axis, and revolves round the sun, 
sounds to children for a long time like a fairy-tale, and there 
are cultivated youths who doubt the theory of the planetary 
system, because they do not comprehend how it can be known. 
Such obstructions must be got rid of, and not multiplied 
unnecessarily. Old ruins might be made use of as a starting 
point for history, if they were not far too meagre and too near 
in time, when the young are to bo introduced to Jewish, Greek 
and Roman antiquities. Recourse can only be had to stories 
to arouse a lively interest ; these become the fulcrum of thought 
about a long-banished past, but the estimation of chronological 
distances leading up to our own time is still wanting, and can 
only be gradually realized by subsequent insertions. 

92 
V Practice in thinking, and together wltVi i\., \Jlv^ ^mxGsKAsycL 
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of speculative interest, is stimulated by everything which 
reveals or even only suggests connection by general laws in 
nature, in human aiTairs, in the structure of languages, in 
religious teaching. But everywhere, even in the things most 
commonly used, in general arithmetic and grammar, the pupil 
is confronted by general concepts, judgments and conclusions. 
He remains however attached to the single, familiar, sen- 
suous. The abstract is strange to him j even geometrical 
figures drawn for the eye are but individual concrete things 
to him, and he only recognises their general import with diffi- 
culty. The general notion ought to drive the special example 
out of his thoughts, but vice versa the special instance comes 
to the front in the usual series of presentations, and of the 
generalization, little remains to the boy but the words with 
which it is designated. If he is to draw a conclusion, he loses 
sight of one premise in dealing with the other, and the teacher 
must continually begin again, and illustrate the concepts and 
connect them, and gradually bring the premisses together. 
When the middle terms in the premisses have at last been 
correctly united, the union is still at first incomplete ; the very 
same syllogisms are often forgotten, and afterwards too fre- 
quent repetitions have to bo avoided, lest interest be extin- 
guished instead of animated. 

It is advisable to allow much of what has already been arrived 
at through conclusions to be for a time forgotten, as this cannot 
be prevented, and to return to the principal points later hy 
different routes. The first preliminary exercises attain their 
purpose, if they give a glimpse of the general as revealed in 
the particular, before the concepts become the subjects of 
formulae, and before the propositions are formed into series 
of conclusions (69). Association must be made between the 
first demonstrations of the generalization and the systematic 
teaching of its interconnection.^ 

* Herbart further tlescribes the true formation of concepts thus ; 

" If the teacher allows general concepts to be created and formed from 

particulars in a natural way, the descent from the general to the 

particuldLT will not be difficult to a clear mind. To do this, time must 

bo allowed for nature's slow process, ^ivd the teacher must not use the 
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93 

Manifold external interests and also excited emotions may 
be the causes of aBsthetic contemplation. Bat it only takes 
place spontaneously, when the spirit is sufficiently tranquil, 
to enable it to perfectly comprehend the simultaneously beau- 
tiful, and to follow the successively beautiful with answering 
rhythm. Comprehensible objects must be offered, contempla- 
tion must not be forced ; but inappropriate remarks and, still 
more, damage done to objects of aesthetic value to which respect 
is due, must certainly bo forbidden. Frequently imitation, 
even if at first but roughly done, in drawing, singing, and 
reading aloud, and later on in translating, is a sign of attracted 
attention ; such imitation may be encouraged, but certainly not 
praised. The true enthusiasm which grows spontaneously in - 
(esthetic culture, is easily spoiled by being over-stimulated. To 
overburden is injurious ; works of art that belong to a higher 
sta^e of culture must not be drawn down to a lower, and 
opinions and art criticisms should not be forced upon pupils. 

94 

The interests of sympathy are still more dependent on inter- 
course and home life than the former interests are on experi- 
ence. If children are frequently moved from place to place, 
their attachment cannot take root anywhere. Even the change 
of masters ^ and school is injurious. The pupils make com- 

existent concepts as presuppositions for further teaching before they 
are ripe for it. On the contrary, all fundamental concepts which we 
shall be obliged later on to assume as known, ought to be prepared a 
long while iSforehand. The reverse of this takes place when we teach 
concepts, and immediately build further on these definitions just given. 
We only make pedants by such means, even with the fairest external 
forms." 

* Herbart was strongly opposed to the prevailing class system of 
teaching, which involved a constant change of teachers, thereby 
reducing to a minimum that personal influence of the teacher, upon 
which he held so much of the efficacy of discipline in the school 
depends. " It will be to the pupil's advantage if he is not obliged to 
change his teacher, for many-sided instruction — and I must here say 
I consider it to be the only good one — carries its richness of variety, its 
manifold charm in itself, in such a way that it is a blessing to the 
pupil to receive it from one individual, and not to bo distracted by the 
widely different manners of various teachers. WYiOt vSio^^ Vcvfe Xis^ \ck 
with the bright roJJ 0/ individuals whom, on our \)TCS^<iu\» oN^ia'a* ^^'^K.^xcv^ 
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parisons of tbeir own ; an authority wliicli is not permanent 
coants for little; on the contrary, efforts to obtain freedom 
act against it. Instmction cannot do away with snch evils, 
the less because it is itself constantly obliged to change its 
form, which causes the master to appear different. It is 
consequently all the more necessary that in giving historical 
instruction, such warmth and sympathy should be expressed as 
is due to the personalities and events in question. For this 
reason, which is so important for the whole of education, we 
should carefully avoid making history a mere chronological 
skeleton.^ Specially should this be observed in the earlier 
instruction in history, as on it mainly depends what impression 
history as a whole will make later on. 

It is needless to add, how much religious instruction should 
make the children feel their dependance, and how just are 
our expectations that it will not leave their souls untouched. 
In all this, historical must be combined with religious instruc- 
tion, otherwise religious doctrine will occupy an isolated 
position, and will run the danger of not daly influencing the 
teaching and learning in all other subjects. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE OBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION AS SEEN FROM DIFFERENT POINTS 

OF VIEW 

95 

From different points of view conflicting opinions arise, not 
only about the treatment, but also about the choice of what 

it is incumbent on him to respect and love ? He compares them with 
each other, and quietly makes his remarks about each, but he is 
attached to none, for he has been admonished to divide his respect and 
love. The change of teachers provides him with conversation: so 
much the less does he feel the charm of variety in his studies. The 
individual subjects assume human physiognomies who appear to lec- 
ture on them, and when one study proves more difficult or obnoxious to 
him than another, he puts all the blame on the teacher." On the 
Relation between the School and Life, 

^ Under conditions which would have compelled Herbart to treat 
history as a chronological skeleton, he refused to teach it. (Compare 
with p. 52.) 
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ought to be taught and learned. If sometimes one opinion pre- 
dominates and sometimes another, there will be not only a lack 
of harmony in the purposes for which instruction is desired and 
given, but the pupils will suffer directly through want of con- 
sistency when one and the same plan is not carried out. 



96 

Now suppose a teacher be commissioned to give instruction 
in a certain science, he will frequently enough draw up his 
plan of instruction without consideriug its educational value. 
He thinks that the science itself dictates to him the most suit- 
able plan for teaching it, according to its contents, wherein 
one thing presupposes another. If it is a language that has to 
be taught, he requires the pupils to be able to decline and 
conjugate perfectly, that he may be able to read an author with 
them; they must understand the common prose form of ex- 
pression before he can explain a poet's choice turns of speech to 
them. If mathematics are to be taught, the pupils are to 
come with a perfect knowledge of ordinary arithmetic; at a 
more advanced stage they are to be quite conversant with 
logarithms, before formulas occur that require their applica- 
tion, and so on. If it is history, a chronological framework 
must first be firmly established for the reception of data ; for 
history, a knowledge of ancient geography will be presup- 
posed. This point of view — namely, the deduction of the plan 
of teaching from the teaching matter itself, as though the 
demand to teach tlm very thing and no other were imperative — 
this point of view comes into effect on a large scale when new 
pupils enter school. Children must be able to read, write, and 
reckon perfectly, before a Gymnasium will admit them, and 
before being removed to a higher form, the standard of the 
lower must be passed. Now, the boy who fits into these 
arrangements, and adapts himself to them willingly, is the 
good pupil. The natural consequence is, that the conditions of 
apperceptive attention, and the gradual growth of interest, re- 
ceive but little consideration under such a sysleia. 
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97 
But thoro is yet another consequence, and wifcli it another 
point of view. Yoang people are pitied for being plagued so 
much. Doubts arise whether sach subjects as are repugnant, 
reallj need to be taught. The question of their future useful- 
ness is considered. Numberless instances are also brought 
forward of grown-up people neglecting and forgetting what 
they had arduously learned, and that too without perceptible 
disadvantage. Now although one instance may be brought up 
against another repeatedly, no decision is thereby arrived at. 
It cannot be denied that many, even in the cultured classes, 
desire nothing more than social life and freedom from care 
throQgh some means of subsistence, and that they judge the 
value of their attainments accordingly. This state of things is 
not improved by lessons that do not arouse interest, but which 
are remembered as the dark side of the bygone days of youth. 

98 
The answer given is in the main justified, i.e. that young 
people must be occupied or they will grow up without restraint. 
The occupation must be serious and strict, for government 
dare not be lax (45-55). Then finally doubt is cast upon the 
choice of the subjects of instruction. Could not more useful 
subjects be chosen by way of occupation ? If on the other 
hand, classics are approvingly instanced as providing excel- 
lently all kinds of tasks for the young people, then it is the 
manner of teaching other sciences which is at fault. For it is 
urged they are not properly handled, so as to arouse as much 
of the pupiUs activity as do the classics. Specially is it argued 
in favour of modern languages — that they also serve as language 
studies, bringing in as they do reading, speaking, writing, 
translating and grammatical thought. Only the answer to 
this must not be, that the Gymnasia must retain Greek and 
Latin because they have to educate future officials, to whom 
classics are just as useful, nay necessary, as modern languages 
are to other professions.* For if once classical studies are 

^ Passing the highest class of a Gymnasium is required throughout 
Germany for entrance to the "anWeYSY\,y covA. \iO tlxe learned professions, 
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lowered to tlie rank of utility and necessity, the door is thrown 
open to those who ask, of what use is after all Hebrew to the 
country parson, and Greek to the practical lawyer and phy- 
sician. 

99 

Discussions of this kind have often been carried on, just as 
if the humanities were opposed to the sciences, and could not 
tolerate the latter by their side, while as a matter of fact the 
sciences are at least as essential to a complete edacation as the 
humanities. The matter has been aggravated by some of the 
older educationists, who condescended to sweeten the learning 
which had to be got through, by all manner of entertaining 
and amusing things, instead of working for permanent and 
increasing interest. If the aim is thus looked upon as a 
necessary evil, and the sweetening process as the means to 
make it tolerable, all conceptions^ become confused, and with 
lax occupation the pupils do not obtain a knowledge of their 
own capacities.^ 

At this point, however, wo must observe, that there still 
remain occasions where the sweetening process may be legiti- 
mately brought in, just as a physician may have recourse to 
palliatives, however much he may be convinced of the greater 
eflSciency of radical methods. Injurious and reprehensible as 
playfulness is when it displaces serious thorough instruction, 
yet it may be necessary and indeed is so in cases where a thing 
is not really difl&cult, but appears to be so. It then helps ,to 
get the pupil started, by putting before him what he is to 

and also for higher official and state appointments. To obtain the one 
year volunteer military certificate, a pupil must pass the lower second 
class of a Gymnasium, or the full course of an ordinary Keal School. 

^ f .«. of the aims and means of instruction. 

* Basedow was the chief philanthropinist who followed the principle 
of making learning easy, pleasant, sweet — altogether more an amuse- 
ment than a serious occupation. Herbart was entirely opposed to this : 
" Instruction must be comprehensible, and yet difficult rather than 
easy, otherwise it causes ennui." — Science of Education p. 238. The same 
conviction is expressed in the Steiger Letters. *' The chief advantage 
of instruction is not I believe to find a mode of teac,lam^^\i\i\0cLTSiaj2Aj»» 
it artificially easier and eJudes difficulties. This ^o^a idlq\i ^^i\M\:s^^ 
true rejection nor able men. " Letter lY. p. IIB. 
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imitate, in a facile, bright, almost plajfal manner. On the 
other hand, needless prolixity and dnlness ensure failure in 
the easiest task, through the very tediousness they create. This 
applies principally when teaching smaller children, and to the 
first beginnings of subjects, for instance in reading Greek or 
Algebra.* 

100 

If there is any point of vital importance in these contentions, 
it arises from the absolute presupposition that some science or 
other should be taught (96). Educative instruction however 
I must not be diverted by any such presupposition from its aim, 
' which is to win the mental activity of the pupil. This deter- 
mines its point of view, and not mere knowledge, any more 
than utility. Experience and intercourse are the first sources 
from which the pupil draws his presentations. Dependent on 
them is the strength and weakness of what these presentations 
contain, as well as the degree of difficulty or ease, and rapidity 
with which instruction can work. Good books for children 
draw on these sources even at the early stage of learning to 
read, and gradually extend the circle of thought. This is the 
first point at which the question can be discussed, whether 
instruction should bo given in one particular science or 
another ? 

101 

The sciences — natural history, geography, and history have 
one undeniable advantage, viz., that of offering the easiest 
connecting points. The spontaneously rising presentations of 
the pupil can (71) at any rate partly meet them. Collecting 
plants, picture books, maps, will do their share with proper 
use. For history, young people's love of hearing stories is 
made use of. That these stories are taken out of old books 



^ Herbart compares the result of learning Greek, first from a number 
of extracts, and second from the direct use of Homer himself. He 
shows that in the latter, learning serves its legitimate purx)ose as the 
generator of a life-long interest, while in the former there remains 
in place of this interest, nothing but vocables and grammatical con- 
structions. See On School Classes and their Transformation, He de- 
soribes the iegitimate — ^psychologic— inftthods by which the process of 
Jeaming may he made easier in paxa. Bl»12[? ^^iil^^^'^L, 
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written in foreign languages — and that these languages were 
once really spoken — are facts which must be often mentioned in 
passing, before the languages themselves are taught and even 
after they have been begun. Sermons on the utility of the 
sciences are useless. The young do not act for the sake of 
remote aims ; they make efforts when they feel they can do 
anything, and the feeling of capacity must be created for 
them. 

102 

Geometry has other advantageous points of contact, which 
have only recently been used. Figures of wood and cardboard, 
diagrams, pegs, sticks, flexible wires, threads, the use of the 
ruler, compasses, and goniometer, money counted out and ar- 
ranged in lines, some longer, some shorter, some parallel, some 
not — ^all these can be presented to the eye, and brought into con- 
nection with other sensuous objects. Systematic employment 
and exercises can be made out of them, and this will be increas- 
ingly done as it is recognised, that sensuous impressions of 
sufficient strength form the surest basis for instruction,^ the good 
results of which depend on the 'manner in which the pupils 
form presentations of space within themselves. This will cer- 
tainly not be comprehended by those people, who once and for 
all consider space as a fundamental form of sense impression, 
present in exactly the same way in all human brains.^ Experi- 
ence will teach the practical teacher just the opposite if he 
observes carefully, for individuals vary excessively precisely 
in this point. Skill in geometrical constructions as a gift and 
not as the result of training, is rare ; skill in drawing and the 
consequent ability to reproduce what has been seen, is more 
common. Arithmetical ideas are often easily evolved, by 
exhibiting them as the abstract forms of concrete geometrical 
concepts, a process to be by no means regarded as superfluous, 
even in cases where the whole range of arithmetic has been 
traversed. 

* For Herbart's practical applications of this princii^l^^ «fift S(i\«xv.<» 
of Education^ par. 158, and ABC of Anschauung, 

* Kant^s conception of the ideality of space. 
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The two ancient classical languages lack the advantage of 
being easily brought into connection, at any rate with German. 
Latin has however the advantage of preparing, even after only 
moderate progress, the ground for the most important modern 
languages. This makes against the former usual practice of 
beginning with French, The practice of beginning with French 
and then connecting it with Latin will scarcely be approved 
of by a linguist ; as, not to mention other reasons, Gallicisms 
are a considerable danger to Latin. 

To start with, the long period of work required by the 
classical languages, makes it advisable to begin with them 
early. Becanse Latin is unfamiliar to Germans,^ it must not 
be concluded that it should be begun late, but that it should 
only be carried on by slow steps in the earlier years of boy- 
hood. The sound of foreign languages must be heard early, 
so that the unfamiliarity may be decreased. Even a little boy 
picks up single Latin words easily; we can soon proceed to 
very short sentences of two or three words, though they may 
be forgotten again for a time. What is called forgotten is not 
necessarily lost. The difficulty lies in the mass of foreign 
matter, which accumulates in longer sentences; furthermore, 
in the various interconnections of dependent sentences, in the 
interpolations, the positions of words, and the construction of 
periods. Nor should we lose sight of the fact, that it is long 
before children know how to employ the dependent sentence 
even in German. Their talk for a long time is a mere running 
of the simplest sentences one into another. Any attempt to 
push them forward in this respect more rapidly in Latin than 
can be done in German is time lost, and a sore trial to the 
child's good temper. 

104 

From what has been'said it is now clear, some subjects can 
be used for educative instruction, to arouse mental activity 
more easily and certainly, than others taught with greater 

' That is 80 because the languages are not related. To the Bomance 
nations the learning of it is compaxatiN^Vj ^^^. 
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trouble and even, under some circumstances, wifchont any re- 
sults. Thus the empirical sciences lie nearer to the pupil's 
mind — mathematical ones need some special treatment to make 
them comprehensible, while foreign languages can only be 
started slowly. The difference however is not so great, and 
of such supreme effect upon the whole course of instruction, as 
to arouse any serious educafcional doubt about the advisability 
of teaching foreign languages, provided there is sufficient time. 
Their fruits mature later. The special objection formerly 
brought against the use of classics in school is being increas- 
ingly removed ; since, partly owing to a higher standard, the 
feebler heads — and partly owing to improved citizens' schools, 
those who decide not to study — are now excluded from the 
Gymnasia. 



CHAPTER VII 

COUESE OP INSTEUCTION 

105 

Whether instruction gets into the right track, depends on the 
master, the pupil, and the subject combined. If the subject ^ 
does not attract the pupil's interest, evil results will follow, 
which keep turning in a circle. The pupil tries to avoid work ; 
he is silent, or gives wrong answers ; the teacher insists upon 
the right one ; the lesson falters, and the pupil's disinclination 
increases. In order to conquer the disinclination and laziness, 
the master finally refuses such aid as he could have given ; he 
compels the pupil as best he can to reflect, to work and pre- 
pare by himself, to learn off by heart and apply, what never- 
theless has been ill-learned, in writing exercises and so on. 
All real exposition of the subject ceases, or at any rate loses 
its connection, for now the proper example which the teacher 
should have given in his own person, is wanting — ^viz., that of 
reading, thinking, and writing, all absorbed in the subject. 
And it is just ihiB example — ^taking the subject, representing it, \ 
and connecting it with kindred subjects — ^which is the most ^ 
effective part of ^ood teaching. The teacViei: \a \»o \i^ ^^ ^ 
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example which the pupil is to imitate to the best of his ability, 
actively assisted therein by the teacher. 

106 

The course of instruction is either synthetic or analytic.^ 
Oenerally speaking, all instrnction in which the teacher himself 
determines the direct composition of what is tanght, may be 
called synthetic. It is analytic if the papil at first expresses 
his thoughts, and they are then, whatever their natare, ana- 
lysed, rectified, and supplemented nnder the teacher's direction. 
In this, however, there is mnch to be disfcingoished and defined. 
There are analyses of experience, of acquired knowledge, and 
of opinions. There is a synthesis which imitates experience, 
and again another which is a whole purposely made up of 
single previously introduced elements. Here again manifold 
differences crop up due to the differences inherent in the sub- 
jects. 

107 

As the pupil's experience is the basis of instruction, we give 
that form of synthesis which imitates experience the preference, 
and name it merely presentative instruction,^ On the other hand, 
the term synthetic will be applied in the future only to instruc- 
tion by which the composition out of single component parts, 
previously supplied, is clearly to be recognised. Although the 
merely presentative method is limited in application, it is yet 
sufficiently effective to deserve separate consideration, and what 
is of paramount importance, careful practice on the teacher's 
part. The teacher who is master of the method, will gain the 
pupil's interest most surely. 

Practice in relating and describing is usually required of 
pupils, but it should be borne in mind that here, above all, 
the master must first set the example. A superabundance of 
printed tales and descriptions may be available, but reading does 
not have the same effect as hearing. Viva vox docet — the living 
voice teaches. In the age. of boyhood, we cannot invariably 

^ Compare with Science of Education^ p. 154. 
* See Intro, to /Science of Education^ p, 84, 
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connt on as mach practice and perseverance in reading as is 
necessary ; or, given perfect fluency, the reading then proceeds 
too quickly, hastens too much to the end, or lingers at the 
wrong passage, and loses the connection. Only thoroughly 
practised scholars can be allowed to read aloud. The teacher's 
free delivery is a much surer method, but it must be entirely 
extempore to have its full efEect. 

108 

A primary aid to this is trained elocution. Many teachers 
must beware of mannerisms of speech, stop-gaps, wrong pro- 
nunciation, of pauses filled with inarticulate sounds, periods 
broken off, clumsy interpolations, etc.^ 

Then words should be chosen which not only explain the 
subject, but also make it comprehensible to the pupils, and a 
form of expression should be used suitable to the pupil's degree ^ 
of culture. 

Finally, accurate learning by heart, at first almost word for 
word, must be the teacher's rule; at any rate, his mode of 
preparation must be as if he were actually speaking before his 
pupils. Later on, mastery of the subject and of the bearing of 
the lesson, is sufficient to avoid the necessity of looking into 
books and notes on paper. Further details will follow later on. 

109 

The teacher's address should have the effect of making the ' 
pupil hear and see what is told and described, as if it were 
in the inmiediate present. The pupils must therefore have 
actually seen and heard much; and this reminds us of the 
necessity of expanding the circle of experience, by taking them 
about, and by demonstrations. This form of instruction is only 
applicable to objects that can be seen and heard ; all auxiliary «/ 
means in the shape of pictures must be used. 

If it is successful, repetition will show that the pupils repro- 
duce not only the leading points, but, to a marked extent, even 
the very expressions the teacher used ; that in fact they have 

^ Compare with Science of Edwcotion, ^, ^Sa. 
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retained them more exactly than was required. Beyond this, 
a teacher who relates and describes well, will gain a great 
deal of personal attachment from his pnpils ; he will find them 
more tractable when a question of discipline comes np. 

110 

While the resnlt of skilful teaching is to make the pupil's 
circle of experience appear to extend itself, analysis aids in 
making this experience more instructive. For experience, left 
to itself, is not the kind of teacher that g^ves methodic instruc- 
tion. Experience does not follow the law of proceeding from 
the simple to the compound, but amasses objects and occur- 
rences, mixing them up together, and producing thereby con- 
fusion in the pupil's understanding.^ Now as experience gives 
the child connections earlier than single things, it remains the 
work of instruction to guide this inversion back again into 
the proper order necessary to teaching. Experience certainly 
associates the matter it presents, but if this already existing 
association is to influence the work of the lessons (as should 
be the case), then the stock of experience and learning must fit 
together. To this end the matter offered by experience must 
be sapplemented by the clearness it lacks, and receive, by 
means of language, the names appropriate to it. 

Ill 

Let us first deal with analytic instruction in early boyhood . 
To understand the importance of this instruction, we must con- 
sider the natare of children's experience. Although they are 
accustomed to look about them in their surroundings, still it is 
the strongest impressions which predominate, and the mobile 
attracts them the most. They tear up and destroy things, with- 
out paying much attention to the intrinsic connection of the 
principal parts of a whole. Regardless of the why and where- 
fore, they use every implement without reference to its purpose, 
just as it may serve their momentary impulses. They see 

^ See Intro, to Science of Education, p. 82, and Science of Education, 
p, 186; where the manner in which the child's experience and inter- 
conrae may be arranged and ainp\i&ed\)y thft teacher is discussed. 
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sharply, but rarely observe ; the true nature of a thing is no 
obstacle to their making it into a toy just as their imagination 
dictates, and one thing will be confused with another. They 
receive general impressions of similar things, but they do not 
extract the concepts ; the abstract does not spontaneously come 
into their thoughts. These and similar remarks however, apply 
by no means equally to all ; for there are great differences be- 
tween individuals, and a child's ono-sidedness begins already 
with his idiosyncracies. 
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Now the iirst immediate deduction from this is, that iu a 1 
school, where many children are to learn together, the problem ■ 
arises how to equalize them somewhat. For this purpose we 
must subject the store of experience which the childrien bring, 
to a process of reconstruction. But it is not only the equality 
of the pupils, however desirable that may be, which we are to 
have in view. In some individual cases we must take care, 
that the entire instruction interpenetrates their masses of pre- 
sentations, the connecting elements of which, as often before 
mentioned, require that these masses be not allowed to remain 
in the rough condition in which they are found. Reflecting 
educationists have borne testimony to this long ago, while 
mere learned zealots continue to ignore it constantly. 

In his widely circulated works Niemeyer begins the division 
" On the special laws of instruction," with the chapter " On the 
first awakening of attention and reflection through instruction^ or 
the exercise of the understanding,^^ 

These exercises are no other than the first analytic instruc- 
tion. He says, "as soon as the age, health, and strength of 
children is suitable for proper regular instruction, then the 
first lesson to be given — with modifications up to the ninth, 
tenth year, or even later — should be that designated in the 
above heading of the chapter. This cannot be expressed by 
one short name ; to which fact it may bo due, that it will be 
sought for in vain in the curriculums of the majority of schools, 
both private and public. That the attention of the mana»;era 
of the citizens' schools has at last been direG\.^dL \.o \\j/\^ w\ft ^^ 
the immortal services of the honoured "Dombsrc ^on^'^^^^^^*^ 
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Pestalozzi was on the same track in his Mothers^ Book, only 
he restricted himself unpractically to one single object.^ He 
defines the kind of exercise to be given to some extent even 
more definitely than Niemeyer. 

113 
To start with, the perceptions of surrounding objects, among 
which the strongest impressions have predominated (111)) must 
be brought to a greater equality. This is done by a system of 
equal reproduction. 

I Niemeyer says, " One should start, in speaking, from the 
objects that immediately act on the senses of the children, and 
I let them g^ve their names on being pointed out. Then proceed 
/ to absent things, but such as the children have seen and felt, 
and thus exorcise at one and the same time their imagination 
and language, as they are set to enumerate what they remember 
of the things. Subject matter for this purpose is everything in 
the room — everything that is observed of and on the human 
body — everything that relates to food, clothing, comfort — the 
objects in the field, in the garden — animals and plants, as far 
as the children know them." 
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The next steps are, enumeration of the principal parts into 
which a whole divides, the respective positions of these parts, 
their connection and mobility, if it be possible to move them 
without injury. With this can be connected the simplest 
information about the use of the things, with reminders in what 
way they should not be used, that they may not be spoiled, and 
how necessary it is to take care of and save them. Quantity, 
numbers, size, shape, and weight of the things must also be 
referred to here, and compared. 

This, however, will not suffice to make the presentations 

I perfectly clear, and to prepare for future abstract thought. By 

collecting the properties, the predicates must first be abstracted 

^ That is to say, he took the human body alone, as the earliest sub- 
ject for instruction. Herbart objected to this, partly on the ground 
that the child^a body was not sufficiently objective to him to be fit 
material for practice in observation (^AiiaoVi^.uuu^'^ ^xid language. 
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from the objects, then inversely the predicates mnst be 
ennmerated, and the objects classified nnder them as their 
nature permits. Pestalozzi, too, has this distinction, which is 
important as a preparation for generalization. Comparing,^ 
distinguishing, and at times more exact observation, will take r 
place spontaneously by this method ; surreptitious ideas en- 
gendered by the imagination, will be rectified by referring to 
experience as the source of knowledge. 

115 

The most important thing still to be done is to review an 
extended period of time, including the objects pertaining to it, 
together with their natural or artificial origin. In this way 
especially is that preliminary knowledge gained, which partly 
leads up to the simplest elements of technology, and partly 
refers to intercourse with men, and serves later on to supply 
points of contact for natural history and geography. But his- 
tory too must be provided for, by lessons on periods of time 
(without any exact reference) when the implements and tools 
we now have did not exist, when the arts of to-day were un- 
known, and the materials which come from distant lands were 
not available. 
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It does not follow that because no definite lessons are fixed 
for the instruction here described, it should necessarily be 
entirely lacking, for it can be interwoven with various other 
things, particularly with the descriptions in children's books, 
which enter into the earliest lessons in the German language. 
Nevertheless, anything handled merely incidentally, stands in 
danger of careless, or at least insufficient treatment. 

The fact however cannot be overlooked, that the fixing of ; 
definite hours for analytic instruction in schools may be a- 
difficult matter, as the rate of progress depends to a great 
extent on the store of thoughts which the pupils bring, and on 
their readiness to give expression to them. And although 
Niemeyer expressly remarks " children know nothing of ennui 
while thus emplo/ed/' yet he immediately a^^^ft^ ^'''W\» ^Jc^rtj ^el^ 
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be easily spoiled by skipping too rapidly from one thing to 
another." There is also danger of spoiling children in schools 
in the same or in a similar manner, by other lessons, which 
being rich in teaching material, save the scholars the tronble of 
evolving the matter out of their own recollections. It will 
thns on the whole be best to confine the earliest attempts to 
a few lessons or a few weeks, and make them in those on 
the German language. 

This consideration does not affect private instruction with 
tutors ; the stock of the pupil's ideas can be sufficiently 
observed, with a view to making the plan of the first analytic 
instruction in accordance with it. 
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Later on analytic instruction recurs nnder different forms, as 
repetition and correction of written exercises. The matter 
which the teacher has already presented, and to which he has 
given the auxiliary means, he expects to find reproduced in 
repetition and the pupil's exercises, and this is, if necessary, 
analysed and rectified. 

But in repetition an unpedagogic confusion is apt to enter, 
which brings in its train the evil before referred to (105), viz., 
the confusion of repetition with examination. Considered in 
itself, the one is entirely different from the other. If the 
teacher were sure of perfect attention, and at the same time of 
perfect comprehension, then to impress it better on the memory 
he would himself repeat his former exposition, without any of 
the pupil's additions. Only then it would not be analytic 
instruction at all, nor anything akin to examination. In most 
ca-ses, however, the pupils are required to reproduce everything 
they have remembered ; this method is apt to make it appear 
they were expected to retain everything, a demand strictly 
speaking not even made in examinations. 

The examiner aims at taking the actual stock of knowledge 

whatever he finds it to be, whereas the object of repetition is to 

strengthen and improve the knowledge. Praise and blame may 

follow an examination, but both are foreign to repetition. 

Now as repetition and tlie BimvYax i^To^^^a ol ^x^^tiaing till a 
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thing is learned occupy tbe greater part of lesson time, we mast 
examine them more closely. 

118 

If a number of presentations are repeatedly given, not only 
do they gain in intensity, but their arrest, if they are opposed 
in nature, proves less of an obstacle to their combination when 
reproduced, than was the case at their first reception. Not only 
does the combination grow, but it also gains in evenness ; that 
is to say, the weaker presentations hold their own better beside 
the stronger. Furthermore, in a series of succeeding presenta- 
tions repeatedly given, the earlier ones already act repro- 
ducingly upon those following, even before the latter are given, 
and this increases the more, the oftener the repetition occurs 
de novo. This explains the increasing rapidity accompanying 
growing facility. But this psychical process may easily suffer 
through the interference of foreign thoughts. 

Now we assume the teacher to have delivered an appropriate 
lecture, not longer than the pupils require, perhaps of only a 
few minutes' duration. He might repeat the lecture himself, 
but, lest the pupils give themselves up to other thoughts, he 
demands the repetition from them. If their attempt fails, it is 
then time for him to offer help, that is, to do the repetition 
himself. But it often happens that some things have been 
remembered, others forgotten. The important thing then is to 
support the presentations of the pupils that are struggling into 
consciousness, and not to disturb them — that is, not to help too 
much or too little, too quickly or too slowly, but only just so 
much as is necessary to bring their course of ideas as much as 
possible into line with the original course of the lecture. If 
this is unsuccessful, the reproduction does not have the right 
effect of creating the requisite connection and facility; con- 
sequently the repetition takes place again and again without 
result, and fatigue and wrong connections ensue — the latter a 
most undesirable thing. If the pupils show disinclination, it 
is only necessary to proceed slowly that particular time ; if 
interest is wanting, it is impossible to get thatcL ^^^^^^1 
started. If the teacher is clumsy in his Tepe\>\\.\OTi, \\i \^ ^8»a^ 
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clear from the fragmentary answers, that no proper flow of 
thonght has been gained.^ 

119 
We have assumed a lecture with a certain aim, snch as might 
serve as a type (105). The aim lies, perhaps, already in the 
words ; in that case the repetition should keep pretty closely 
to the original words (but not to a pedantic degree in details). 
But very frequently the essential aim lies in the sequence of 
the thoughts ; in this case the words should be changed, and the 
pupils must first give proof that they have comprehended the 
lecture, by repeating it in their own language, though possibly 
it will be less appropriate. Attention however must still be 
given to the train of thought, which repetition ought to repro- 
duce as coherently as possible. 

120 

It is a different thing, when whole sections of a successful 
course of instruction have to be repeated at a later date. 
Originally the single items were placed far apart for the sake 
of clearness (68), and associations of various kinds were already 
provided for, by means of ^conversation, by incidental references 
in other lessons, or through experience itself (110). 

* The following passage from Herbart's Aphorwnwn zur Pedagogik 
(note 147) treats of the fatigue the pupils suffer from insufficiently 
connected series. " Instruction requires toil on the pupil's part. What 
does that implj^? It is not merely constraining his own thoughts, 
but being continually questioned, and having demands made on him 
in the form of answering, and on his activity generally — it is a reflex 
tension of his series of presentations which is demanded, and which he 
often fails to reproduce. He does not reflect ; he has forgotten some- 
times this, sometimes that, and is not ready with them. The tension 
relaxes at every point. Doubtless his series are severally too loosely 
connected in themselves. Consequently they do not resist the arrest 
aroused by the teacher's question, which they ought to do if they are to 
continue and to interweave themselves thoroughly. We can seek to help 
the pupil by putting the question differently ; that is to say, we may 
probe about in search of other parts at whicn the series may possibly 
continue. But he answers nonsense. His series become entangled and 
spoiled. The teaching begins over again, but his receptive power 
is used up, and the series again become entangled. Or the same 
amount of time is spent as originally, and he again loses his thoughts 
over the process. The series do not come to a conclusion; they are 
longer than his capability of boldin^ \i\i«siL, 1\ift\i\\xi3Ba ^x^^ and will 
remahif iJi-oonnected,^^ 
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Now repetition is cliiefly instmmeiital in contracting what 
was before extended, then in systematizing, and frequently also 
in supplementing what has been learned, and in linking more 
difficult things to easier ones. At this point the lecture itself 
having to rise and satisfy a higher grade, undergoes a change. 
In most cases repetitions immediately following the lecture (or 
in the next lesson) will also be required in this higher grade. 

121 

In regard to this higher grade, which alters the teaching 
matter by condensation and interpolation, we have to con- 
sider first, what kind of association is] natural to the subjects 
themselves and suitable for use, and second, what formations 
of series and interweavings are thereby determined for the 
pupil's presentations. This certainly belongs much rather to 
the repetition than to the lecture itself, which can only go 
through one series out of several at a time, and immediately 
changes into repetition if it will go through the others. 

In natural history for example, there are various classifica- 
tions ; in history the synchronous point of view crosses the 
ethnographical, and the sociological requires yet other points 
of connection; in geography we should familiarize ourselves 
starting from each town of note with all directions leading from 
it, but towns situated on rivers transfer the attention to water- 
sheds and mountain ranges; in mathematics every formula 
should be ready for application, but it has its appointed place 
by virtue of the proof ; grammatical rules should also always 
be ready for use, but at the same time it is most important that 
the pupil be thoroughly ^t home in his grammar, and know the 
places in which he can look for anything he requires to find. 

A master who skilfully understands how to do justice to 
this multiplicity of associations when repeating, is not always 
the one who understands best, how to bring the main ideas 
into prominence in a systematic lecture, and to link on the 
subordinate details. 

122 
Pupils should be encouraged to start repetition from points 
of view familiar io them. Indulgence must. \)q ^Qi^Ti\i<^ ^(^CL^^s 
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coarse of thongbt, the teacher who is hearing the repetition 
must not follow any fixed plan. Some delay is necessitated 
by the corrections ; the corrected matter must serve frequently 
as a fresh point of contact, looking oat from which the papil 
mast see where he is. Sometimes the papils mast be left free, 
to state themselves what appears to them most needfal to be 
repeated. They thereby assame a certain responsibility for 
the rest, and can all the more be required to work np what is 
wanting. 

123 

The correction of written exercises also belongs to analytic 

instraction, bat the trouble is greater than the gain, if such 

exercises are required too early. The pupil intensifies his own 

presentations by writing them, and in j ares himself when he 

makes mistakes, for they stick to him. The teacher is liable 

to attribute more to his attention during a viva voce correction 

and reading over the written task, than it really accomplishes. 

When frequent mistakes occur and a whole crop of errors 

spring up, they all become equally indifferent to the child, 

humbb'ng him but also making him despondent. Therefore 

only veiy short written exercises are advisable if the pupil is 

< weak, and none at all are preferable so long as progress can 

be made more surely by exercises of another kind. The teacher 

who sets home tasks to save himself trouble in school, is quite 

out of his calculations ; the trouble will soon become all the 

greater. Some think that very easy tasks should be set 

in preference to short ones, and everything is to be made 

as easy as possible by minute directions (arrangement and 

phrases). This is a mistake. If there was any aim at all in 

I the written lesson, it was to make the papil try what he could 

■ accomplish without the teacher's aid. When the attempt then 

' is made, the latter must not create obstacles, by giving all kinds 

of directions. If the attempt fails at starting, it was prema- 

: tare; it is necessary to wait or abbreviate the task, even to 

three lines. For three lines of original work, are worth more 

/ than three pages due to cut and dried direction. The illusions 

which arise from thus keeping fti^ ipxx^\l m leading strings 
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may last for years, before a trae estimate of his actual capaci- 
ties is gained. 

124 

Helping the pupil in the oral development of his thoughts 
before he writes, is quite a different matter; this kind of 
analysis is particularly important in the period of youth, but | '^ 
it is essential that the pupil should express his opinions un- 
reservedly. If he does so, matter for conversation is given, in 
the course of which the master will beware of harsh contradic- 
tion, in proportion as he is really desirous of influencing the 
pupil. It is of course quite another thing to check want of 
modesty. 

Subjects chosen by the pupils themselves are far preferable I J 
to set themes, but cannot be expected of the majority. When 
however they are chosen, the very choice, still more the treat- 
ment, contribute to a knowledge of the opinions current among 
the pupils, and of the impressions continually made not only by 
the school, but also by experience and intercourse. The indi- / i/ 
viduality of the writer shows itself still more clearly. To get 
sight of this must be the aim of every teacher, even supposing 
he would rather see himself mirrored in his pupil. It would 
be fruitless were he to correct his own opinions into his pupil's 
theme ; he would not thereby make his opinion theirs. But 
form of the representation may be corrected. Other occasions 
can be used to correct opinions, if there be any chance of doing 
so successfully. 

125 
In treating of instruction which is intrinsically synthetic 
(107), it is now assumed that the merely presentative and 
analytic instruction give their assistance everywhere, at suitable 
points, during the whole course of education. Otherwise the 
results will always remain doubtful, especially the amalgama- 
tion of what has been learned with what is experienced in the 
course of life. Synthetic instruction should introduce much 
that is new and strange ; the general charm of novelty must 
here co-operate with habitual industry, and with the intriu«Aft 
interest belonging to each subject of inBtruclioiv. 
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The frequent discassions at the present daj^ not onlj of 
Italian affairs, bat also of those of Greece and the East, and 
farther the spread of scientific knowledge, bring with them the 
following advantages. People even when quite young have 
opportunities of gaining information, that will prevent the in- 
difference and dislike with which even half a century ago, 
school knowledge was looked upon as something alien to 
common life. It cannot now-a-days be difficult to direct curio- 
sity to distant places, and even to remote times, [especially 
when mifieums and antiquities are at hand. Such attraction 
however, would not long stand against the trouble of learning, 
if a belief in the necessity of learning were not at the same time 
current. Here the legal requirements of the school, especially 
of the Gymnasia, g^ve aid.^ The family brings its influence to 
bear upon the young one's industry ; under good government 
and discipline, willingness to learn is easily ensured. A truly 
scientific effort which is active even beyond the needs of the 
prospective examination, is not so easily developed ; this directs 
our attention again to manifold interest (80-94f). If interest 
itself were not already the aim of instruction, we should 
certainly have to consider it here as the only means by which 
permanence to its results could be given. 

Now interest depends on the one hand upon natural capacity, 
which cannot be created, but also on the other upon the sub- 
jects which are presented. 

126 

In synthetic instruction, subjects should be made use of 
which can supply a permanent interest, branching out far and 
wide, and never] failing. Anything that only offers a brief 
pleasure, or an entertaining conversation, is mere trifling, and 
cannot determine the plan of proceeding. Anything isolated 
causing no consecutive occupation is still less to be recom- 
mended, for we cannot determine to which of the main classes 
of interest (83-94) the different individuals will chiefly incline. 

* Written in 1835, after the Greek war of independence and before 
the war between Italy and Austria. 
' Herbart here refers to the standards of the schools in all the dif- 
ferent subjects as regulated and ^e3L\>y \^^. 
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Sach subjects on the contrary as interest the mind (Oemiith) 
in a variety of ways, and touch each in his own special manner, 
should have the preference. Sufficient time must be spent on 
such subjects, and more attention be given to them ; there is 
reason then to hope that they will in some way or other take 
root, and then it will be seen what kind of interest has attracted 
each individual. When however the thread of occupation is 
soon severed, it is doubtful whether any result will follow, and 
still more whether any permanent impression will remain. 

127 

Assume a subject to have been chosen, its treatment then 
must be entirely in accordance with its nature, so that the 
pupil may rise to its comprehension. In the employments 
growing out of it, the well-known rule will hold good, of pre- 
mising the difficult by the easy; especially must that which 
cannot be comprehended without some preliminary knowledge, 
be duly prepared for beforehand, by that which leads up to it. 
But to insist on this with absolute punctiliousness, is frequently 
equivalent to scaring away interest. Entire mastery of pre- 
liminary knowledge is attained late, and not without fatigue. 
The teacher must be content if the subject has been sufficiently 
mastered, to enable him to supplement its use by his own aid 
and without much disturbance. To smooth the way so perfectly 
as to preclude all need of a spring (96), is providing for the 
teacher's comfort, not for that of the pupil. Young people are 
fond of climbing and jumping, and are not fond of pursuing the 
even tenor of their way. There must be clearness, that is, the 
object must be so illumined all round, that the advance, the 
approach to its outlying points may be perceived the whole 
time that progress is being made. 

128 

In regard to the sequence of subjects, it is necessary first to 
distinguish between preliminary knowledge and attainments. 
It is well known that what is once attained can only be 
strengthened so as not to be lost again, by long continued use. 
Therefore from the time attainments suffice for '^T^^\»vl*^^. \^^^ 
they must be Jcep^ in practice constantly. "M.eii!Q ^T^VEEL\si»Rl 
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knowledge on the contrary, which tires before it has become 
familiar, may be forgotten again without harm. Sufficient 
remains to facilitate fresh study later on (92-103). For this 
reason, this preliminary knowledge does not affect the sequence 
of subjects, whereas the attainments referred to, do give 
reasons for determining it. The easiest beginnings of the 
most necessary preliminary branches of knowledge, such as 
the first elements of grammar, mathematics, 'geometry, must 
bo treated of far in advance of any application. But with a 
definite view to that application, only the single will be shown 
till it has been clearly grasped (99), and it must be repeatedly 
associated with other things, but as far as possible without 
causing fatigue. Even should the first attempts at learning by 
rote succeed, it is still safer not to rely upon it, but to lay the 
matter aside for a time. Later on the subject will be taken up 
(again without expecting anything to have been remembered, 
bat it will bo possible to introduce a little more of the teaching 
matter, and at the same time to make the interconnection of 
the single things more noticeable. The more toilsome the com- 
prehension is, the more cautiously should we advance. When 
the time for application comes, strict diligence should be re- 
quired, but only for reasonable tasks, and without going to 
extremes by severe measures. Not all can do all! In some 
instances, later years may see the perfecting of that which 
i was not spoiled in earlier ones. 

129 • 

Farthermore with each step instruction has reached, a certain 
capacity for apperceptive attention (77) corresponds, which 
must be taken into careful consideration. For use should be 
made of what is accomplished easily, in order to help indirectly 
what would otherwise be difficult and occupy much time. 

Insertion and continuation must be distinguished, and the 
distinction connected with that between spontaneous and 
aroused presentations (71). Insertion between familiar parts 
is easier than continuation, when the continuation series is only 
linked to what is already known at its starting-point. In- 
sertion between spontaneous '^[^Teaeiitations, that is between 
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ideas that occur to the pnpil by himself when transported into 
a certain circle of thonght, sncceeds most easily of all. Con- 
tinuation of subjects, the presentation of which must first be 
induced by troublesome reminders, is the most difficult, and 
uncertain of results. Between the foregoing methods is that of 
insertion between a number of aroused presentations, and that 
of continuation joining on to the spontaneous presentations. It 
is obvious that between these again there are many gradations. 
The master who knows his pupils accurately will be able to 
avail himself of these varieties frequently, and we here give 
only the most general of them. 

If scientific and mathematical subjects have been carefully 
connected with the circle of experience (101, 102), spontaneous 
presentations may be relied upon in them; it will then be 
essential to gain a few leading points in advance, suitable for 
inserfcing other matter later on. 

Languages present greater difficulties. It is true, progress 
in German is made by apperception, through the medium of 
what the boy absorbed as his mother tongue, and by inserting 
the new between the familiar. But with foreign languages 
which only associate themselves gradually with the mother 
tongue, apperception and insertion only become possible, when 
some progress has been made in the knowledge of them, and 
that must augment considerably before spontaneous presenta- 
tions can be expected. Now if the aroused presentations are 
weighted with more new ones — and worst of all, through 
mere continuation — then no wonder if useless chaos is the 
result. This is doubtless the reason, why attempts to teacin 
ancient languages without grammar, ez usu, that is in the way 1 
in which a foreign language is easily learned in the country 
itself, must necessarily fail. He who learns French in France 
has people and actions before his eye ; he easily guesses what 
concerns him. The apperception doubtless takes place by 
means of spontaneous presentations with which the language 
associates itself, and presently the language itself will be ; 
in a position to aid apperception and progress. The ancient 
languages on the contrary, must first receive grammo.tvQ.'cwV 
supports, chiefly mgna oi inflection, pronoTmB, ^h^l ^^xMy^^'s^ 
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Bat the grammar itself shonld not be taught in all its detail 
to begin with, as if no props for it were needed. A long 
period of practice in what is indispensable must lead the way. 
But the worst beginning of all would be, a mere cursory reading 
I — a continuation without assimilation. 

Yet there is one condition under which even such reading 
meets with success, viz., when intense interest for the subject 
matter is present.^ 

130 

If the reader's thoughts hurry on in advance of the words 
and generally pitch on the sense, the requisite apperception 
takes place through spontaneous presentations, together with 
the insertion of what was not guessed. But this assumes a 
very favourable relation between the book and the reader. 
The choice of books in teaching languages therefore should be 
; most carefully made, and their contents be duly explained. 

This part of the work must not suffer from too much 
grammar, though as much of it as is needful must certainly 
be given, partly in advance, partly supplemented in the 
course of reading, partly inserted at suitable stopping points, 
and be practised continually. "Written exercises occupy another 
position, and their bearing on grammar is of a different nature. 

The interest in the author depends much on the historical 
preparation; the connection between philology and the 
**Bealien," i,e, the so-called physical sciences, must not be 
ignored in this connection. 

CHAPTER VIII 

ON THE PLAN OF INSTRUCTION GENERALLY 

131 
Where a number of measures are directed to one end, where 
many obstacles are to be overcome, and where highdr, co- 
ordinate, and subordinate persons have to be taken into 

* Herbart gives in detail the conditions under which such an in- 
terest in language can be secured, in Science of Education^ pp. 90 and 167. 
) I An essential is that " grammatical instruction shall be confined within 
/ the narrowest possible limits." He further points out how the Odyssey 
provides all such conditions, in tba i^x^a^xiX. ^oxV^^wc* 283. 
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consideration, it is always diffic^t to keep the end itself 
steadfastly and nnerringly in view. In teaching there is the 
additional condition, that no one person can give all the in- 
struction himself, consequently^ seyeral must inutnally rely j 
npon each other. Bat for this very reason, amidst all the 
variations to which, according to the conditions, the plan of 
instruction is liable, the general aim of instruction must be 
prominently kept in view. This aim, a many-sided, evenly] 
balanced, and well connected interest — the genuine develop- i / 
ment of mental power — is that to which all the measures of ' 
instruction must be directed. 

132 

Instruction as a whole must not claim more tvmQ than is 
compatible with the vivacity natural to the young; and this 
not only as a matter of health and physical strength, but — 
and this is the pertinent reason — ^because all the art used and 
trouble taken to keep the attention fixed, will be frustrated by 
the effects of too prolonged sitting, and too severe mental 
exertion. Voluntary attention is not sufficient for instruction, 
though it may be obtained through discipline. Absolutely 
necessary for every school are not only large school rooms, but 
also a playground for recreation. It is also indispensable that j 
every hour's lesson should be followed by a free interval ; after j v 
the first two, outdoor exercise should be allowed, and again j 
after the third, if a fourth is to follow. Still more important 1 
is it, that the pupils should not be deprived of the necessary 
time for recreation by home tasks. He who thinks to dis- 
pense with home supervision, which is perhaps of doubtful 
value, by multiplying tasks, substitutes a certain and general 
evil for an uncertain and partial one. 

Bitter complaints have lately arisen from carelessness in 
regard to this ; they will continue to recur for similar reasons, 
and violent gymnastic exercises cannot remove their cause. 
Through them instruction is in danger of having to be limited, 
in consequence of which its inner connectedness cannot be 
maintained.^ 

* Herbart here refers to the numerous comp\a\iiV.a TosAftVa'Oaa'C'K^^ 
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133 

The time devoted to inBtmction must not be dissipated. To 
give two hours a week to this subject and two to that, each 
divided from the other by an interval of two or three days, 
is an old-rooted error, nnder which no connected form of 
teaching can prosper. If the teacher pnts up with it, then / 
certainly the pupil must find it bearable also. 
/ The subjects of teaching must be taken in turns, so that 

I each may have its connected time. A whole term cannot be 
devoted to all the subjects; shorter periods must frequently 
be arranged.^ 

; The teaching matter must not be divided according to the 
names of its subjects. For instance, the master who would 

\ give separate lessons in Greek and in Boman antiquities, in 
mythology while reading the ancient authors, in the history of 
sciences as well as in German in the highest forms, in ana- 
lytical geometry in addition to algebra — he who does this, divides 
when he ought to be combining, and is splitting up valuable 

' time. 

134 

j It is of great value if young people read and occupy them* 
j selves with various subjects spontaneously. They thus develop 
I themselves according to their individuality, by doing from 
• innate choice what is congenial. But ifc is doubtful wisdom to 

^^— — ^■■^— ^i^— "^"M ^^— -^W^^— ^i^^^'^»^—— ^W^i^^—^— ^^^■^^■■^— ^—^^^^^i^^ ^" ■ ■■■! ^■^-■ ■»■■■ - ■ . ■ 

• decade of this century, as to the manner in which pupils of the Gym- 
nasia were overburdened with subjects and home work, and the re- 
sultant mental and physical injury. 

* Herbart had long seen and considered the means of meeting this 

difficulty in teaching. In the second part of his Paycholtogy cu a Science, 

ten years before, he writes: "I cannot rid myself of the question 

in what condition must the heads of those schoolboys be, who are 

driven in one morning through a course of heterogeneous lessons, 

which will be resumed and even ended precisely at the same hour on 

' the following day. Can these boys really weave together the various 

threads of thought they spin in these lessons, aud further, connect 

,,them with their thoughts out bf school. There are educators and 

teachers who start with this marvellous presumption, and therefore 

do not trouble themselves about it any further." The question arises, 

how far does the principle of the concentration centres, which takes 

so important a place in the modem Herbartian school, obviate such a 

condition of things ? 
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inquire about it in school. Pnpils of average ability should 
not imitate from ambitious motives what does not suit them, 
and much reading should not encroach on feeling and 
thought. Breadth of scholarship is not commensurate with 
depth, and cannot take its place. Many a one spends his 
time in fine arts instead of in reading. Some are obliged to 
give lessons early in order to make a living. Then they learn I ^ 
by teaching.^ 

The essential interconnection of the various studies must be 
comprised in the plan, without relying on outside lessons. 

135 

In the plan of instruction, from beginning to end, all the \ 
principal classes of interest must be taken into consideration j 
equally. Empiric interest certainly comes out the most readily 
everywhere. But religious instruction invariably nourishes 
sympathetic interest; in this however, historical as well as 
philological instruction must lend assistance, u^sthetie cul- 
ture at first depends on lessons in German; siiiging lessons 
are desirable, being of physical benefit; later on the ancient 
authors bring their influence to bear on this interest. Practice 
in thinking is given partly by analytic, partly by grammatical, 
and partly by mathematical instruction ; towards the latter 
part of the time, the historic gives it also by assuming a 
pragmatic character. Conjoined operations of this nature 
should be cultivated everywhere ; the author must be chosen 
with a view thereto, and be explained in that light. 



^ It is now a common practice in Germany for the abler and older 
pupils of the Gymnasia and Beal-Gymnasia, to give lessons to and 
assist younger, weaker ones, for which they receive a moderate pay- 
ment. A case of this kind was brought under our notice only lately, 
when the son of one of the teachers at the Beal-Gymnasium, a youth of 
about fourteen, earned 1«. a lesson for such help.— The Tbanslatobs. 
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Third Division. — Discipline 



CHAPTER I 

BEUTION OF discipline TO GOVERNMENT AND INSTRUCTION 

136 

Discipline looks to the fatnre of the pupil. Its basis is 
hope, which to begin with is revealed in patience. It mod- 
erates government, which otherwise might possibly seek to 
compass its aim more quickly by severity. It even moderates 
teaching in cases where the latter's influence is too great 
a strain on the pupil. But it unites itself with both, and 
makes them easier. 

Originally discipline is a personal attitude ; where possible 
it is nothing else than a friendly treatment. This constitutes 
the accessibility of the teacher to the wishes and conversation 
of the pupil, who finds his point of support amongst strangers 
in the teacher, and in the family which has the interest of 
education at heart. But discipline comes out influentially 
when assistance is needed, especially in overcoming the weak- 
nesses and faults of the pupil, through which the hopes 
centered in him might otherwise be disappointed. 

137 

Discipline requires proper behaviour and encourages natural 
cheerfulness, in so far as this can be combined with the work 
set by government and education. The pupil must always 
bear in mind the subject in hand ; it would be bad indeed if 
his endeavours to do as he liked, or to amuse himself, got the 
upper hand, and so caused his work to be forgotten. A good 
teacher is glad to make himself agreeable to his pupils if they 
have not deserved the opposite, and thereby supervision is 
made less irksome. Gentle words must prevent more severe 
measures wherever possible. 
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138 
The progress made relatively to the instruction given, 
^cannot be a matter of indifference to the teacher. His personal 
sympathy or anxiety acts strongly with the interest which is 
more or less aroused in learning, but when that interest once 
wanes or turns into dislike, it can never be replaced by dis- 
cipline. 

139 

Discipline can as little take the pupil's good-will for 
granted, as his interest in learning. But we must be able to 
assume, that the pupil will not look on the government as 
weak, nor on the teaching as bad. If there be a fault, it must 
be corrected when it occurs. If the pupil thinks he can do 
or leave undone what he likes, or may blame the teacher for 
insufficient progress, no personal attitude has any influence, 
and vain attempts only increase the evil.. 

140 
In certain cases government and discipline are so inter- 
mingled, that we can scarcely distinguish between them; for 
instance in educational establishments where military forms are 
enforced among a large number of pupils, and each is trained 
rather by the general order than by any special attention. In 
other cases discipline is unduly separated from government, as 
when a strict father keeps his children at a distance, and 
relegates discipline within definite limits to the house tutor. 
At all events the difference between the concepts must be kept 
distinct and clear, that the teacher may know what he is doing 
and notice any failures, and we may add also, that he may spare 
himself unnecessary trouble. For discipline is not equally 
effective under all circumstances ; we ought to notice this, that 
we may not fail to do what is possible. 



CHAPTER II 

AIM OF DISCIPLINE 

141 
While the aim of instruction is already deV.eiTTKflv&SL \s^ HJaa 
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maxim — perfect thyself — (17, 64, 65) discipline on the other 
hand which develops instruction into education, must com- 
prehend yirtae in its entirety. Virtue however is an ideal; 
the approach to it we term morality. Since young people 
generally speaking pass from a potential to an achieved 
culture, and from instability to firmness, approach to virtue 
must also be a process of strengthening. 

A wavering morality is insufficient, and it is bad if that 
which is immoral strengthens itself. Excluding both states, 
we express the aim of discipline by the words — moral str&iigth 
of character} 

142 
There is much between which we must distinguish, both in 
character and morality, of which more later on. At pre- 
sent we must remember, that the determination of the Will 
which we call character, depends not merely on willing, but 
also on non-willing. This non-willing is partly a deficient 
willing, and partly a denying, rejecting willing, an exclusion. 
Where strict government prevents the approach of tempta- 
tion, a deficient will is more common than an enduring 
determination. Then when education ceases, the opportunities 
which have been feared, come, and the pupil may change bo 
quickly that he cannot be recognised. We must therefore 
understand the work of discipline to be such, as to include 
both willing and exclusion.* 



CHAPTER III 

DIFFERENCES IN CHARACTER 

143 
Different volitions are generated in the different presentation 
masses; it is difficult therefore to make this manifold will 
harmonious. 

^ Herbart treats in detail of moral strength of character, in Science 
of Education^ Book III. 

* For the relation of discipline to education, compare with Science of 
JEducationf pp, 120 and 198 ', also with Introduction to Science of Educa- 
Uon, p. 162. 
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The different masses of presentations do not only enter con- 
sciousness alternately, bnt it is also possible that one may enter 
into the relation of apperception in preference to another. 
There is an apperceiving attention not only for external, but 
also for internal perceptions. Apperception however is seldom 
or neyer mere perception, but presentation masses act one 
upon another determiningly. As a willing may lie m every mass 
of presentations, it will often be found, that one willing may 
not be in Harmony with another willing. Further, since a man 
is revealed to himself specially in his willing, he commands 
himself, resolves about, and tries to rule himself. In such 
attempts he makes himself more and more the object of his 
own observation. That part of the will he finds already exist- 
ent when he begins this self-observation, we call fhe objective 
side of character. But the new will which first arises in and 
with this self -observation, we call, to distinguish it from the 
former, the subjective side of chara^cter.^ 

This second side can only reach its full development in the 
adult ; but it begins to form in the boy, and usually develops 
quickly in the youth, varying however in kind and degi^ee in 
different individuals. 



144 

The following division of the contents of the objective side 
of character, in all their variety, will be useful for its examina- 
tion as a whole — firstly, what a pupil will or will not easily 
endure ; secondly, what he desires to possess or not to possess ; 
and thirdly, what he does gladly or not gladly.* 

Sometimes one, sometimes the other class is in the ascendant ; 
then the other two must accommodate and restrict themselves 
accordingly, although this restriction is not easy. Thus, the 
objective part of character attains with difficulty to harmony 
with itself. 



^ Introduction to Science of Education^ pp. 63 and 168. 
« Science of Education^ p. 210, and in(rodi4ction to JSclcnce oj "EAutcAAW.^ 
p. 171. 
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145 

General concepts are gradually formed in the subjective part 
of the character by constant repetition in similar cases first, of 
the will which has proved to be the same nnder the same 
circumstances, and second, of the demands which the adult 
makes on himself, to determine his will in a certain direction. 
These demands are chiefly prompted by prudence, that is to 
say, by carefulness and restraint, and also by the activity which 
attains its ends by suitable means. The boy will be more 
prudent than the child, the youth than either. In this way 
a man trios to surpass himself. 

146 

This process of trying to surpass himself is not always good 
for a boy's morality. A double work grows for the teacher — to 
observe and guide both the objective and subjective sides of 
character. To the former part belong temperament, inclina- 
tions, habifcs, desires, emotions; to the latter, the degree of 
candour or reserve the pupil possesses, and the manner in 
which he is wont to look at things. 

147 

We may consider as a general rale, that it is advantageous 
to the formation of character, when the pupil's will is 
steadfast, and not impelled by moods and fancies. Such, an 
uniformity as this, which needs no effort, we may term — 
memcmj of the mll,^ 

If the individual possesses this natural advantage of 
uniformity, the objective side of the character easily attains 
to harmony with itself. The pupil knows then that among 
the multiplicity of what is endured, possessed, and done, 
any one of these three can limit one or both of the other 
two ; that for example, we must often endure, if we would have 
and do what we want, that the work we like to do often does not 
produce the profit we should like to have, etc. If the pupil is 

^ See /Science of Education^ p. 202, and Introduction to Science ofEAuca- 
^ian, p, 166, 
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clear about this, lie soon finds out wHat he cares for more, or 
what less ; he chooses, and the choice to a great extent deter- 
mines the character — in the first instance the objective side 
of it. 

When the subjective part is developed, then resolutions, 
maxims, principles, ^ take shape. With these hang together 
subsumptions, conclusions, motives. 

To make these motives influential, often costs a struggle. The 
strength or weakness of character, will depend upon whether 
both its sides are in harmony with each other or not. The 
moral must be in both, otherwise strength is not even desir- 
able. 



CHAPTER IV 

DISTINCTIONS IN MORALITY 
148 

We often meet with pupils who are both quick and well 
disposed. In regard to the Ideas of Perfection and of Benevo- 
lence they give, at least to begin with, no cause for anxiety. 
With strict government we easily inpress upon them the rule : 
" quod tibi non vis fieri, alteri ne feceris " = what you would not 
that men should do to you, do not you to them — and combined 
with this the necessity of giving way in a quarrel, and still more 
of care in avoiding one. They give also no anxiety in regard to 
Bight and Equity, With time comes the thoughtf ulness which 
forms the basis of true self-control, and they then advance to 
Inner Freedom.^ Thus we have here together every element 
which, in accordance with the simple practical Ideas, consti- 
tutes morality. 

But not always nor in all individuals do they thus so remain. 
Often together with these very estimable characteristics, we 
find their opposites ; this shows that the latter were not 
excluded, and that the estimable ones do not alone determine 
character. 

^ Introduction to the Letters on Education^ p. 41. 

• Compare with Science of Education^ p. 259. EoT wv wci»\^^\a <:A. "Ocva 
five practical ideas, see Introduction to Science of Educaliw,^,^^* 
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149 

In order to exclade what is bad, the good resolutions which 
belong to the subjective part of character, must be combined 
with the praiseworthy characteristics which exist in the 
objective. 

To this end the first necessity is an sasthetic judgment} 
whereby the pupil distinguishes rightly in given examples the 
better willing from the worse. If the judgment is wanting in 
clearness, force and completeness, the resolves have no firm 
ground in the pupil's heart (Gemiith) ; * they are there, but are 
little better than words committed to memory. If, on the 
other hand, (esthetic judgment of the will is interwoven with 
that entirety of interest which grows out of experience, inter- 
course, and instruction, then enthusiasm for the good wherever 
found is generated, which not only influences all the pupil's 
efforts, but also the way in which he acquires what future 
teaching and life have to offer him.* 

150 

The logical cultivation of maxims, their systematic com- 
bination, and their continuous use during the course of life, 
serve to make moral determination firmer. With this the 
cultivation of reflection is closely connected. 

Hence it is self-evident, that discipline oan only accomplish 
its work in union with instruction. 

* For Herbart's meaning of the term "cesthetic judgment," see 
Introduction to Science of Education^ p. 59. 

' Herbart views all physical phenomena as related to a metaphysical 
substance. To this non-material substance of which he always takes 
account, he gives the name SouL The primary activity of the soul is 
presentation, and this primary activity he calls Qeiit^ a term sometimes 
translated mind, sometimes intellect. Feeling, desire, volition, are states 
arising from the interaction of the presentations. These states Herbart 
calls Gemnthj t.c, the disposition, or, as he himself terms it, " the heart." 
" So far as it presents or conceives," he writes in his Lehrbuch zur Pay- 
chdogicy " the soul is called intellect (geist) ; so far as it feels and desires 
it is called disposition or heart (gemtith). The disposition has its 
source in the mind ; in other words, feeling and desiring are condi- 
tions, and for the most part changeable conditions, of the presenta- 
tions." 

* That iSf will-apperception is formed. See Introduction to Science of 
-M/ucattoft, p. 167, 
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CHAPTER V. 

AIDS TO DISCIPLINE.* 

151 
We certainly do not intend that discipline shonld become 
burdensome, and a general hindrance in the work of education. 
Still less do we desire to innocnlate the pupil with f ome other 
activity in place of his own. Nevertheless its function must 
often be at times to refuse, at others to allow, s^ that the 
pupil becomes more dependent through it than h0 would be 
through mere government. For government may be very 
strict in some directions, and yet for the rest leave the boy 
to himself. This is however a species of carelessness which 
discipline can seldom permit itself. Nothing but a very firmly- 
rooted trust in the pupil could justify such a course. 

An observant teacher will involuntarily allow his pupil 
constantly to feel some degree of satisfaction or dissatisfaction ; 
this is often sufficient, and sometimes with sensitive pupils 
even too much. Unaccustomed blame hurts them far more than 
is intended, whilst not the smallest sign of approbation escapes 
them. It is important to protect sensitiveness of this kind. 

152 

Sensitiveness shows itself more generally in regard to free- 
dom and restraint. This point is of the greatest immediate 
importance in the formation of character, when the freedom 
given is utilized for thoughtful and successful action. For, 
from success springs that confidence of will whereby desire 
ripens into resolution. Where we may expect right action, 
freedom thereto must be given. Where the contrary, it is 
dangerous to do so when a lively consciousness of self-activity 
begins too early. But more of this later on. 

* Herbart treats of measures (massregeln) of discipline {Science of 
Education^ p. 232), when considering it as a whole, together with its 
secondary characteristic — active interference ; he treats of aid (^hilfs- 
mittel) to discipline when considering its primal characteristic, t.e. 
the continuous personal attitude of the teacher to the pupil. This 
distinction is made in the present woik, and a\ao \Ti\^^ ^Vaw:^ oJ 
Education, p. 2B5. 
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152 (a) 

Where blame and restraint are often necessary, sensitiveness 
becomes to a great degree blunted, but more to tbe words than 
to the restraints. We can change the form of words, but in 
permission and prohibition an invariable mle must as far as 
possible be felt, even if it only be such an one as for example, 
giving certain weekly or monthly permissions more frequently 
than arranged. 

Irregularity without due cause appears as caprice and 
temper ; firm restraints are more easily borne. 

153 

Sensitiveness is least excited by mere pressure, by daily 
reminders, by calling at certain hours, without uttering any 
reproof. There are a number of trifles in daily lifo in which 
order must be kept. To attach more importance to these than 
they deserve, is unwise ; great blame should not be wasted on 
trifling carelessnesses ; it is wanted for important things. But 
the rule must be observed ; little punishments which do not 
hurt personally (for example small fines in farthings) are 
better than hard words. 

154 

Through the preceding the pupil is trained in habits of such a 
kind as lead to endurance and self-denial without murmuring, 
and even help to harden him. In doing this we must not merely 
avoid all that excites sensitiveness, but also leave room for 
the free expression of good humour and happy fun. 

155 
Spoiling by frequent and unnecessary pleasures, and by 
artificially produced enjoyments, involving at the same time 
neither work nor training is harmful, because the blunting of 
sensibility which results, deprives discipline of many minor 
aids which can be profitably used with unspoiled children. 
Little is needed to give pleasure in a variety of ways, when 
great temperateness is the habit of daily life ; but we must 
ohs&rYQ a species of frugality if we would do much with little. 
Espeoiaily must wo be careivA tio\i V.o Y^^xcLaturely spoil 
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children's harmless play, by requiring from them set manners ; 
ambition will incite them all too soon to wish not to appear 
children any longer. 

156 

A good teacher will be observant of trifles which may 
become of great importance in his little world ; more, however, 
lies in the relationships of the influences which are working 
together, viz : — 

(a) The relationship between activity and rest. The powers 
must have work, but ought to be nourished thereby and not 
exhausted. At times the child ought to convince himself by 
his own experience, how much he can do by efPort, but exces- 
sive trials of this kind ought never to be the rule. 

(fe) The relationship between constraint and encouragement. 
These, if possible, should be balanced. Where there is sponta- 
neous activity encouragement is not needed, but if discipline 
on the whole, and in the course of time blame, perceptibly 
outweigh encouragement, then it loses some of its efEect, and 
often discourages more than it helps. 

(c) The relationship between restraint and freedom. The 
child's environment and intercourse should be guarded as much 
as possible against sources of temptation, but the environment 
must be extended and varied enough, to permit but little 
longing for what is outside it to grow up. 

157 

Those aids to discipline in which the sensitiveness of the 
pupil is not reckoned upon, are of doubtful influence. Still 
there are some among them which we may occasionally try, 
taking the precaution to observe their effect. Belonging to 
these are, educational punishments and rewards proper, which 
imitate the natural consequences of action and inaction. He 
who wastes time must lose pleasure ; he who spoils his things 
must be deprived of them ; he who eats too much must have 
bitter medicine ; he who chatters be sent away. Such punish- 
ments do not tend to moral improvement, but they warn w^d. 
teach wisdom. To what extent they T^iW 3lo >JtiAa ^^ ^'woKkaX* 
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tell beforeband ; at any rate a wholesome recollection of thei 
will remain. 

158 
It is at times very important to try and do away witH ths 
which has got into a wrong groove. A sudden break can I 
nsed to do this, something new being given to take the vacai 
place. This applies to employments which are only doE 
carelessly and with disinclination. The teacher sometime 
meets with capable pnpils who behave badly, and continnonsl 
80, in spite of warnings and punishments. The form of mi{ 
behavionr may change, and yet it is caused only by a stai 
of mind which can easily be removed. An unexpected litt] 
present or an unusual attention helps to remove the pupil| 
reserve, and the teacher finds out what to do, when he knoT\ 
the cause of the evil. 

159 

The most important thing for delicate children is great cai 
of health, combined with steady patience. Only kindnel 
ought not to degenerate into weak indulgence, strict carefi 
supervision must take the place of severe treatment. 





CHAPTER VI 

PROCEDURE OP DISCIPLINE IN GENERAL.^ 

160 

Differences in character and morality (143-150) give us t 
clue for the consideration of this subject. Discipline mn 
restrain, determine, regulate ; it must see that the mind as 
whole is serene and clear, it must to some extent move it I 
praise and blame, and bring to mind and correct faults at tl 
right moment. A more pregnant meaning will be put in 

* In the following account of the procedure of discipline, Herba^ 

lays far more stress on the formation of maxims (par. 172 and 188J 

than he does in the Science of Education^ Book III. ch. 5 and 6. His psj 

chological studies had directed his attention to the importance of the! 

fonnatioiL 
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these short expressions when we compare them with the 
concepts just formed. 

161 

Firstly, the meaning of restraining discipline, follows 
primarily from the memory of the will (147) previously 
referred to, of which the thoughtlessness with which young 
people are usually credited, is the direct opposite. For 
the thoughtless one does not think about what he wishes. 
He needs to be restrained by discipline. More definite appli- 
cations of this restraining influence are prevention and 
incitement — (Abhalten und Anhalten). 

The first presupposition of restraining discipline is govern- 
ment, and the obedience it produces. The characteristic of the 
latter is, that the pupil when he receives a command will not 
dare to disobey. We command but seldom and only as a 
necessity ; if done constantly the pupil will not develop, and 
if commands be given to growing-up pupils without perceptible 
and pressing reasons, obedience will not last long. 

In the course of time, when government comes to an end, 
the pupil should however not be in a state of unbridled 
freedom, but still feel, even if only lightly, that there are 
certain limits beyond which he must not pass. This must be 
effected by restraining discipline. 

Again, the usually obedient pupil does not obey every one 
under all circumstances wholly, quickly, and without oppo- 
sition ; if he does not obey through gentle words, still less will he 
with rough treatment. The teacher consequently must know 
exactly what support he can reckon on ; the father must be 
clear in his own mind how far he will go in the use of com- 
pulsory measures, if the need arises. The private tutor must 
know what support the parents will give him, the schoolmaster 
how far he will be upheld by the educational authority above 
him. But in this the work of discipline is relegated to 
government, and this should be avoided as far as possible. 
The disagreeable cases in which it cannot be avoided are 
mostly those, where, in consequence oi coTi\iTv:a<&^ ^tA ^^"s^ 
indulgence, the children have grown "wili aiA 'XjjixciajCL'wg^sidva, 
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These cases we put aside here, and all the more so because even 
defiance, if all restraints are not thrown off, soon dies out when 
met with steady earnestness, and is replaced by contrition. 

162 

If restraining discipline is to possess indwelling power to 
complete imperfect obedience so far as is necessary, the pupil 
must be led to feel strongly beforehand, that he possesses 
something and has also something to lose in the satisfaction of 
the teacher.* Tbe teacher will accomplish this in the degree 
•with which he succeeds in entering into the pupil's daily life, 
with the latter*s glad consent. He must give, if he would 
have the wherewithal to take away. If he finds it necessary to 
start his pupil in a new direction, he must not reckon this work 
to be easier than it really is, but must move forward slowly. 

Niemeyer describes the primary work of formation of 
character in the following fine passage : " The teacher must 
direct his earliest attention to the positive good, which exists in 
the natural character of the child he is to educate. His 
untiring effoi*t must be to preserve this, to strengthen it, to 
raise it to virtue and protect it against all danger. By it the 
whole tone of his method of education must be determined. 
He must look for it even in pupils already ill-trained and 
spoiled, and try to draw it out even when many tares have 
shot up alongside of it. For it is the point from which im- 
provement must start." * 

Although this passage properly applies to moral education, 
it may find a place here. If the pupil feels we appeal to the 

^ Herbarfc again ''points out in the Science of Education that the 
teacher's approbation, founded on the recognition of the existent good 
in the pupil, is an essential factor in the relationship between them, 
without which the full force of discipline cannot be felt. "Dis- 
cipline does not acquire its full momentum, till after it has found an 
opportunity of showing to the pupil his better self, by means of an 
approbation powerfully affecting him. For reproof falls on receptive 
ears only, where it has ceased to stand alone as a minus quantity ; it 
must only threaten to cancel in part the approbation aheady won, 
for those alone feel the stress of inward reproaches who have attained 
to self-respect,'and fear to lose something of it." — Science of Education^ 
p. 285. 

' Compare with /Science o/ Education, Note, p. 286. 
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better in him, and if we show him in addition such courtesy 
as obtains among cultivated people, then the stronger that 
memory of the will is in him, the more tractable will he 
become. What is still wanting in him, restraining discipline 
will easily supply. 

163 

But the less the pupil considers his own will, the more 
difficult will it be to restrain by discipline. Still there is a 
difference to be noted here, between capricious wildness, and 
pure thoughtlessness. 

There are sometimes cases where the impetuosity of the pupil 
challenges the teacher to a kind of conflict. Instead of accept- 
ing the challenge, a quiet refusal, looking on, waiting till the 
pupil is tired out, will be sufficient to begin with. A pupil of 
this kind prepares for himself difficulties which will afford 
opportunities of shaming him ; then it will be seen whether 
he can be brought to behave uniformly. The deficiencies 
of government may thus sometimes be supplied in individual 
cases, but in many instances it can only be done with 
difficulty, where wildness has already led to bad habits. 

164 
True thoughtlessness (Leichtsinn) which shows itself in forget- 
f ulness, disorder, instability, in the so-called follies of youth, is 
an evil disposition of the individual. This evil cannot be 
radically cured, even though in later years, after repeated 
warnings and blunted to external stimulation, it is no longer 
perceptible. All the more necessary is restraining discipline 
at this period, that the consequences of the evil may be avoided, 
or at all events lessened. For if a thoughtless pupil of this kind 
first begins to be satisfied with his own doings, he struggles 
against order and industry, and tries to gain freedom for an 
irregular life. This discipline must prevent. In earlier years 
before an evil will exists, discipline mu^t supply the place of 
the deficient will. What the pupil has lost sight of, it must 
make him see. It must continuously lend to his wavering and 
changeablenesSy that external stability and umioTi[i\\>^ ^\^^ \^ 
cannot produae in bim at all; or at all OTentB) \Tca£L^di^\)^^ . 
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At this period also we mast not reason with children.^ " I 
cannot too distinctly and emphaticallj warn against too often 
reasoning with children," said Caroline Rudolphi, and Schwarz, 
who quotes the passage, adds, " reasoning with them once, is 
once too often. Niemejer, while speaking of abnormal vitality, 
and characterizing thoughtlessness as that which causes children 
to be nnheedful, takes no thought of consequences and leads 
to rashness, continues thus — " None of these are faults of the 
heart, but yet they are faults which must be cured. In this 
respect habit is the only certain means of education, which 
must be supported by wisely chosen positive punishments, 
when we begin to see a want of the good will or when those 
faults have become serious." He further recommends that 
instant alteration of what can be altered, shall be insisted on, 
as indefinite reminders are useless. The subject is however not 
yet exhausted, but we are still speaking here of restraining 
discipline, and of a truth, we must not put reasoning in the 
place of habit.' 



' In condemning the habit of reasoning with the child who is still 
under government, Herbart differs from Locke, and is in accord with 
Bousseau and Kant. See Intro, to Science of EdtuMtion, p. 159. 

• From Herbart^s Aphorisms to Pedagogy. " In regard to regulating 
discipline, which attempts to determine the subjective side of character, 
we may distinguish between argumentative characters who act from 
reason, and others who do not argue, and again others who will not 
allow themselves to be determined by ideas. A boy is sitting on a 
roof ; his grandmother to whom the house belongs, goes past with his 
mother. The latter frightened at his dangerous position orders him to 
come down: he stops where he is. The grandmother says, *That is 
my roof, and I order you to come down,* and the boy obeys. Truly this 
is a disputatious boy ! With such a pupil the teacher should never 
allow himself to be drawn into disputes and arguments, they are 
always futile when the pupil himself is their object, and seldom any 
good when their object is any other. Character however never runs 
any dancer from ar^mentativeness which shows si^ns of inquiry and 
search after proofs, in contrast to mere feeling. For insight and power 
of thought are essential to virtue, only we must point out the mistakes 
occurring in the history of philosophy and in daily life, which both 
philosophers and women cause by mere wordiness. Human beings 
who lose their will in arguing and catching at words and concej)ts, 
are wretched creatures. Searching for truth from principles of which 
the basis is presupposed, must be distinguished from that empty wordi- 
ness, which finds pleasure in the pursuit and ornamentation of thoughts 
which h&ye been merely picked -op.^' 
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165 

While "with thoughtless pupils restraint is more difficult than 
incitement — for the latter succeeds to some extent more easily 
when instruction has aroused interest — with indolent natures, 
insistence is more difficult, because it involves disturbing them 
in their ease. The* first necessity in such cases is the stimulus 
of lively playmates to physical exercise, and we must be 
satisfied with easier work when we cannot enforce the learning 
of difficult lessons. If the indolence hangs together with 
physical debility, we may hope with attention to health, that 
the child will improve as he grows older. 

The following rule holds good universally — never let the 
work be beyond the pupil's strength, nor be too long. But 
what has been begun must be finished, at least the pupils must 
not be allowed to lay it aside arbitrarily. It must be in their 
eyes, if only a small whole, yet a complete one. 

166 

It is hardly needful to remark, that restraining discipline is 
based on the personal attitude of the teacher — the consistency 
of his behaviour; this consistency however must be clearly visible 
to the children. In particular, he must give his pupils no cause 
of complaint that they do not know how to please him— that 
do what they will, he is never satisfied. If things have got so 
far, then his humour for the time is the first thing which the 
pupils observe and tell each other, in the same way as they speak 
of the weather. They fear the ill-humour, they make use of the 
good humour for importunate requests. The pupils try to move 
that settled point which ought to be their support, and the 
slightest success nourishes extravagant hopes. Then the after 
effects of previous government are lost, and out of a renewal of 
strict measures, a series of evils arise. 

167 
Secondly, discipline ought to act determiningly ; it should lead 
the pupil to choose (147). The distinctions previously drawn, 
between what we desii^e to endure, to posaeaa, «jid. ^ da^ a\ii\akcL 
here^ and in addition experience of the nalux^X coTaaojOL^xvR^?^ ^'^ 
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doing and leaving undone (157), for withont consideration of 
these consequences, this manifold willing cannot be brought into 
harmony. Above all we must observe, that it is by no means 
the teacher who has to choose in the pupil's name, for it is the 
latter's own character which should come to a determination. 
The pupil must become acquainted with good and evil through 
his own experience — and yet only in the smallest degree. The 
little child must feel that the flame burns, the needle pricks, 
falling and bumping hurts ; the same holds good further, but 
not to the extent of serious danger. The main thing is that, 
as the experiences actually gained confirm the teacher's warn- 
ings, the pupil may believe other warnings without waiting 
for their confirmation.* 

168 

Our social surroundings being in the main the source of 
pleasure and vexation to us, the pupil must of necessity grow 
up in such, that he may learn to some extent his natural position 
amongst his fellows. On the one hand arises the anxiety to 
guard him from bad examples and rudeness, but on the other 
his companions ought not be too exclusively chosen, as if he 
were to be spared that sense of pressure which is generated in 
every society by the strivings and resistance of human beings. 
Too much deference on the part of playfellows in youth causes 
disappointment in the real relations of life. 

Further, social intercourse and retirement must each have 
their place. The stream of society must not carry the pupil 
along too rapidly, or more strongly than education. Even the 
boy, and most certainly the youth, must learn to bear being 
alone, and to fill his time himself suitably and fitly. 



* Herhart's own experience proves the truth of this remark. In his 
fourth letter to Herr von Steiger we find the following reference to 
himself and his pupil Ludwig:—** Apparently he (Ludwig) believes 
my warnings but little. I, when young, did not believe much more 
than he does, in the dangers to my character as to which I was warned. 
But when one sees that some of such prophecies be^in to be fulfilled 
one fears the rest, tftat makes one careful, and in this way I at least 
hare escaped many greater temp\»a\.\oTis." 
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169 

As the pnpil lives amongst both his elders and equals in 
age, he becomes acquainted with different standards of honour. 
To combine and subordinate these standards properly, is 
easier or more difficult for discipline according to circum- 
stances. It depends on tlie relative degree of strength which 
the pupil's estimation of brute force, bears to his estimation 
of the requirements of refined society and his respect for 
talent and culture. The great thing is not to nourish 
ambition artificially, but also not to suppress any natural 
and right feeling of honour. Generally however, those who 
are interested in the progress of the pupil, have need 
to protect themselves from the disappointment awaiting too 
exalted hopes. By indulging in such, they unconsciously be- 
come flatterers, and force the boy and still more certainly 
the youth, beyond the point of his capabilities. Then later on 
bitter experiences follow. 

170 

The estimation of the worth of things connected with the 
ordinary needs of life, develop in children somewhat more 
slowly than the natural feeling of honour. Notably very young 
people seldom know how to use money. The boy sufPers the 
illusion of substituting this audi, that, for eitlier this or that, 
which is to be had for a certain sum. He must in this respect 
gain experience in trifles, and thus learn to value by what he 
gives up, not merely money but also things. It is seldom 
necessary to warn young people against petty avarice ; on the 
other hand they are apt to take things on hearsay, and it may 
happen that a boy is avaricious from imitation who is naturally 
a spendthrift. When such a fault is not cured by the feeling 
of honour, its correction must be left to moral culture.^ 

171 

When the pupil has learned by experience what degree of 
pressure he must submit to from others, and further learned 

* Further remarks on the importance to children of oociaA. «\^^\s,Q."tv.- 
ment will he found in par. 210, 221, 314, 31S au^i^^^il-^^. 
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what he can have or mast do wiihoat in hononr, in material 
things and in enjoyments, then the question is, how he will 
combine sach possession or renunciation with the employments 
he likes or dislikes ? The thoughtful pupil however soon sees 
for himself, that, through such possession or renunciation, very 
often one thing makes another possible, or conditions it, or 
limits it. The thoughtless pupil does not notice this suffi- 
ciently; the teacher then should help him to do so, for without 
steady thoughtfnlness herein, an individual remains without 
character. 

Still a lack of steadfastness is sometimes even desirable, for 
instance when the pupil is backward in the intellectual interest 
which instruction has to arouse, and in moral and religious 
culture. The objective part of character (143) ought not to be 
matured prematurely, and very often the value of discipline to 
a great extent consists in delaying its development. Useful to 
^his end is the constraint under which the pupil is held, the 
subordinate position suited to his age which is assigned to him, 
and especially the refusal of freedom to act without permission 
and as he likes (15). The assthetic judgment of the relationships 
of the will (149) is often delayed, or remains weak in relation to 
the impressions produced by the experiences just before referred 
to. Then moral ardour would also be wanting if the young 
fellow were allowed to go his own way, and character would 
certainly be formed, but it would be a bad form. It is better 
rather to encourage youthful pastimes, even boys' play, to last 
beyond the usual age. 

172 

Thirdly — Regulating discipline commences when the sub- 
jective side of character (143) begins to appear, generally that 
is, in early boyhood. The rule not to reason with children 
(164) holds good up to this time, that is, as long as we find that 
rule sufficient. This however comes to an end when the pupil 
begins to reason for himself, and reason so connectedly, that his 
thoughts no longer come and go as stray fancies, but gain 
permanence and strength. Such kind of reasoning must not be 
left to itaeltf neither can it \>e ^up^x^^^^d by command, but the 
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teacher must meet it argnmentatively and forestall any further 
false development of it. We see the inclination to make rules 
in children's play. Every moment there is a command what is 
to be done, only the imperative is badly obeyed and constantly 
changed. Childish resolutions also are not wanting, but they 
are of little importance, so long as they are not permanent. It 
is quite a different thing when they acquire firmness, when 
means and aims combine to form plans, when their execution is 
ventured upon under difficulties, and finally when principles 
are formed out of general concepts. For such principles lay 
claim thereby to validity for future possible cases, and thus 
become transformed into maxims. 

173 

The prudent teacher will from the first be careful not to 
repress openness on the part of the pupil by receiving it coldly, 
bat will put up with a tiresome argument provided he is sure it 
ia sincere, and that it will not cause the pupil to feel flattered 
at the unexpected attention bestowed upon him. 

The teacher will further be careful in cases where the pupil 
cannot be immediately convinced, to lead him to postpone his 
final decision rather than to insist upon one ; it will always be 
easy to point to defective knowledge and future studies. The 
great certainty with which boys and youths are wont to make 
their assertions, generally has its source in great ignorance. 
They do not realize by a long way how much has already been 
thought and discussed. Instruction will gradually cure that 
uppishness. 

174 

The most important element in discipline however, is logical 
or illogical action. The difficulty of acting strictly according 
to maxims, must be shown to those who so lightly set them up. 
In this way a mirror is held up to the pupil, with the object on 
the one side of displacing untenable maxims, and on the other 
of strengthening those that are good. 

Among the untenable, we class those which even if consonant 
with worldly wisdom (Klugheit), would yet offend a^oin&t 
morab'ty. It msLj be this has not been eVeoc \,o \>dl^ ^^i:^^ 
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before, then we must show him the banefnl conseqneDces in 
which the practical nse of snch maxims will rcsnlt. 

175 
Regulating discipline will often require the teacher to speak 
earnestly with the pnpil, reminding him of the past and pre- 
dicting the future in the event of his persistence in his faults, 
that he may thus be made to look within, and there seek the 
connections of his actions at their source. If this has been 
done already with its moral bearing in view, further exhortation 
will be unnecessary. This exhortation will by degrees become 
calmer and shorter, the more effectual it has already been, and 
it will also become so the more we can trust to the pupil's own 
judgment, and the nearer he comes to that age when he looks 
about him to observe the speech and actions of others. For 
at the time when he compares the new with the old, suscepti- 
bility to the old is very weak, and would almost entirely dis- 
appear were ifc not already deeply impressed. 

176 

Fourthly. — The pupil's tone of mind should be calm and 
serene, and the mind itself be kept in a state to comprehend 
clearly. This will work in general against the storms of 
passion (not as a rule against emotions) ; but above all the 
cultivation of the sBsthetic judgment is necessary, and with it 
also (though not exclusively) the basis of morality. 

Passion may arise from every one of the desires, if the heart 
(Gemiith) lingers sufficiently long and often in a condition of 
desire, to allow thoughts to gather thereon. All persistent and 
often-recurring desires must therefore be carefully watched. 

177 

* 

To begin with, the wildness which arises from unsatisfied 
natural needs, must be tamed by satisfaction without excess. 
Hanger ought not to lead to stealing, prolonged sitting to 
running away. This warning is not superfluous ; we find bad 
instances even in families where we should not expect them. 
Excess on the other hand occurs much more frequently. 

It the craving has l9Bt its go«ud, further indulgence in the 
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desire must be met "with a decided and irrevocable denial. 
With this, diversion to something else which provides occupa- 
tion should be combined. 

If the object which continues to stimulate desire can be 
removed, so much the better. This is more often possible and 
more necessary in one's own house than in a stranger's. If the 
object cannot be removed, we may postpone the satisfaction, and 
permit it later on. 

Take as an example the enjoyment of fruit from a garden. 
To deny this unconditionally would be a dangerous incentive to 
disobedience, whilst its free indulgence, even on the ground of 
picking unripe fruit, and still more on the ground of the harm 
done to other people's gardens, would be absolutely out of the 
c][nestion. 

Taking this familiar instance, we may judge from analogy of 
unany others. 

178 

Further, we must observe children at their play. The more 
:free imagination and the more variety there are in it, the less 
cause is there for anxiety. When however they repeat the 
same play with unvarying rules, when they make a kind of 
study of these so as to acquire special cleverness in them, then 
a. passion may be created, of which card playing is an example, 
even without money. Playing for gain must be absolutely 
forbidden ; when we are not sure of obedience we must watch 
that it is obeyed. 

179 

Learning a fine art, even when there is only moderate talent 
for it, is a great help in diverting the danger which accom- 
panies the movements of passion — for example, music and 
drawing, within a prescribed range. I do not mean a number 
of musical instruments together, or a distracting attempt at 
various kinds of painting at once, but consequential effort 
towards facility in a definite branch of art. 

If there is no talent, then hobbies ; collecting shells, plants, 
binding books, even carpentry or garden work, can be made 
use of. 
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Poetic talent, highly desirable as it is in itself, requires 
nevertheless a considerable coanterbalance in the shape of 
earnest studious occupation, for the young poet makes demands 
on himself which may become dangerous to him, if he buries 
himself in them. 

180 
Plans which are prompted by some passionate effort, and 
prove themselves such by interfering with order, industry, 
and division of time, must be seriously frustrated. The greater 
the number who take part in them the more necessary does this 
become, and absolutely so when ostentation, party spirit, and 
rivalry is intermingled therewith. Sach a condition of things 
must never be allowed to get the upper hand; it soon turns 
into a desert the ground which education has laboriously made 
fruitful. 

181 
Assuming then that the passions are kept at a distance, the 
most important element in the foundation of morality in 
general is, how instruction and occupation work conjointly. 
The most important part of instruction is, in the first instance, 
the religious. The pupil's disposition (Gesinnung),* how- 
ever, develops most directly in his social intercourse, and 
discipline at this point must look to its work. The Practical 
Ideas must now be considered singly. 

182 

With regard to quarrelling, which cannot easily be entirely 
avoided amongst children, and is at least always a possibility 
amongst them, we cannot forbid self-defence against undeserved 
attacks, bat must, on the contrary, recommmend a resolute 
defence with consideration for the adversary. But appropria- 
tion of things at will, together with the exclusion of others 
without consulting them, must be entirely forbidden, even 

^ Note from the Introduction to Science of Education^ p. 136. ** Gesin- 

nung. The English language has no equivalent for this word. We 

use ' disposition" as the nearest, but it must include all that goes to 

make up the character of a man) both as to strength and nature ; as to 

IiJ3 opinions, feelings, and views ot \\te,'''' 
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when the objects in question are the merest trifles thrown away 
and without owners. No one mast be allowed to imagine his 
mere pleasure is to be a law for others. Children must rather 
be accustomed to have their belongings limited. What we give 
them for a definite purpose must only be used and taken care 
of for that purpose. 

The promises of children to each other must not be lightly 
treated as non-binding, even if foolish and difficult of fulfilment. 
The child who thus gets into a dilemma must feel the dilemma, 
and be warned of the consequences. But again, rash promises 
must not be accepted, and in this wise we can untie the knots 
in wbicb children often entangle themselves. 

It is not a bad thing if the pupils create for themselves some 
difi&cult relationships of right, but pleasure in quarrelling must 
not be allowed, and they must be taught to prevent it and to get 
out of its way as much as possible. They must nevertheless 
know what it is, in order to learn that it is ofpensi^e.^ 

183 

At this point there are two ways of looking at this question 
of quarrelling. It pleases children because it is an evidence of 
strength, and they seek it chiefly out of masterfulness. We 
must close the door on this quarrelling, and make an outlet 
elsewhere for the suppressed energy. Gymnastic exercises 
ongbt to be an evidence of strength. Emulation in fun and 
play the children will welcome ; this is not quarrelling. Mental 
activity may also give opportunities in the same way to the 
pnpil to distinguish himself; it may also give occasion for 
comparison; but at the same time it must be with express 



^ While the little child must be guarded by the mother from quar- 
relling, the teacher, says Herbart, must allow the boy to get his own 
experience in it. " It is p>eculiarly the mother's beautiful duty to 
attune the little child to joyfulness, and lead him to look at every 
human face with affection. She must watch his earliest play, and, as 
far as possible, keep quarrelling at a distance. But the boy will out- 
grow such protection ; he must try whether quarrelling is a greater 
benefit to him than the peace of his childhood. While making this 
trial, the teacher ought only to guard from a distance against its uxl- 
due exaggeration." 
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repudiation of any claims which might be based upon it. The 
practical, nsefal scale of measurement in regard to the great 
question — that is, the command " perfect thyself (perfice ^e)," 
is found by each pupil for himself in his own progression or 
retrogression. To set up one child as an example to the rest 
awakens jealousy, and it is much better to excuse the weaker 
one when he cannot do more than he actually does. 

184 

The other way of looking at the question leads us from right 
to equity. Quarrelling is offensive, but still more revenge, 
although the proverb is true that what is right for one is just 
for another. It is good for children to exercise their penetra- 
tion, in deciding how much one of them deserves to suffer or 
receive from another in return for what he has allowed or 
denied himself; but they ought not to presume to apportion 
rewards and punishments. This is a matter in which, without 
giving up their own judgment, they should willingly submit to 
their superiors. 

Similarly, where presents, enjoyments, tokens of approbation 
are to be distributed, the teacher on the one side, should avoid 
all appearance of partiality, and should not, without definite 
reason, depart from theii- equal distribution. On the other 
hand, he, while allowing no intrinsic right on the pupil's part 
to the free gift, may permit him to have an opinion on the 
justice of the appointment, without the right to the recognition 
of any claim as a consequence. 

185 

When children are once really deep in the consideration of 
right and equity, we must not too quickly expect them to give 
up their rights. They must have time to think the matter out, 
and grow tired of bothering their brains often quite uselessly, 
before they see that in the end it is necessary to yield, and 
therefore there is no generosity in so doing. Later on they 
may be reminded, that it would have been much better if their 
feelings had been ruled by good- will from the beginning, and 
thus that they might not only have made up the differences, 
bai have entirely done away ^Nil\i \]tiaTCL, Ciood-mll must every- 
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where be reverenced as the higher, right, however nmst be pre- 
sented, as the lower standard which cannot be overleaped with 
impunity unless by general consent, that is by the permission 
of those who have the right to give it. 

186 

In regard to the Idea of inner freedom, the difference among 
those who approach it more or less, although from a distance, 
is marked enough generally in boys, and certainly in youths, to 
be perceptible to every one. The superiority of those who 
distinguish themselves by worthy and sensible behaviour, is 
usually acknowledged by the teacher himself too much and too 
noticeably, rather than too little, and children are far too keen 
observers of each other's weaknesses, to fail to see how far the 
others remain behind these superior ones. It is therefore of 
more importance not to excite the desire to belittle others, than 
to direct children's attention to that which they in any case 
will see. 

187 

Bad examples on the part of grown-up people closely con- 
nected with the young, will naturally not be exposed ; but if 
they are publicly known, they tend rather to disgust than to 
tempt, in so far as the young people have no interest in imi- 
tating or excusing themselves by their example. On the other 
hand, we have little reason to hope that the praiseworthy 
examples will be emulated ; youDg people are too apt to look 
at them as matters of course. It is therefore not superfluous 
to point out such with signs of reverential admiration, especially 
when growing youths begin to look more about them,''and 
make comparisons with much that may deceive them by its 
delusive brilliancy. 

188 
Fifthly. — Granted that the pupil's attention has been turned 
to the distinctions set up by the Practical Ideas as seen, partly 
in the children's intercourse among themselves, partly through 
examples, and partly through instruction, and by this means 
the SBsthetic judgment of the will-relationships has been 
sufficiently awakened, then moral cuVtxae, -gwrpetV^ 5iSi-^'^^\^ 
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follows. We mast nofc leave ifc an open matter for the young 
people to pick out and think over for themselves, the praise- 
worthy here, the reprehensible there, nor leave it to them to 
apply sach to themselves ; on the contrary, truths that are 
usually not pleasant to hear must be told to all and each one 
separately. The more accurately the teacher knows his pupils 
the better, for we can stimulate any one to self-observation 
most powerfully by showing him we are looking into his inner 
self. A review of the pupil's behaviour during a long period, 
reminders of that which has influenced him, discrimination 
between the better and the worse in him, supply the basis of 
what is usually called moralizing. This is not by any means 
superfluous in education, nor to be despised, but in its right 
place is absolutely necessary. It is true individuals enough 
grow up, who have never received a serious word of deserved 
blame, but none ought to grow up thus. 

189 

We have now been speaking merely of praise and blame, but 
not of severe treatment nor even of severe words. Reproofs 
and punishments following upon single actions are somewhat 
different. They may certainly occasion reflections of a moral 
kind, but these must not be made till the punishments are over. 
Moral improvement will not be brought about by the compulsory 
measures of government, nor by those strictly educational 
punishments, which, through the natural consequences of their 
actions, make children wiser and more clever * (157). It takes 

' Herbart invariably holds that the " discipline of consequences has 
little if any share in the formation of a moral character." In this 
point he may be contrasted with Bousseau and with Kant, who prob- 
ably derived the idea from the French philosopher. The latter largely 
trusts to this discipline of consequences to develop moral ideas. " Your 
little muddler," says he (.Ewit/c, p. 66), " breaks the windows in his room ; 
let the wind blow on him nieht and day. Have no fear of his taking 
cold ; he had better take cold than be a fool. If he breaks them again, 
shut him up in some dark place where there are no windows. He sends 
at last to beseech you to come and see him, and he makes a proposal 
that you shall release him, and he will break no more windows. You 
accept it immediately, and take him to his room at once, regarding 
this compact as sacred and inviolable as an oath. What an idea of the 
Miffotion and the use! ulne&& oi «xi «ii^^^<&TEi^ii^ ^^lll he not gain from 
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place throagh the imitation of the voice of conscience and of 
trne honour in impartial bystanders. Such a voice consents to 
take into account the excuses which every one is wont to have 
ready at hand within himself. It allows these excuses to have 
their full weight, but it warns the pupil not to place reliance 
upon them in the future. 

190 
In ordinary cases fchere is not much in the young either to 
praise or blame. While it is wise to carefully avoid exaggera- 
tion (because it either lessens the effect or causes embarrassment 
if not nervousness), it is possible to magnify in a way which is 
useful, to show the small more clearly, to make the child's 
doings more important to him, and to correct frivolity more 
effectually. This is makiog the child consider the future. The 
smallest faults may grow through habitual use; the most trivial 
desire, if not curbed, be transformed into a passion. The future 
conditions of life are, besides, uncertain ; enticements, tempta- 
tions, unexpected want, may come in. Such prevision of the 
future's possibilities is, it is true, no prediction, and is not to be 
considered such, but it nevertheless serves as a warning. 

191 

When the pupil has learned to consider his moral culture 
is a serious important matter, then instruction conjoined 
with gpx)wing knowledge of the world may so far succeed, 

this transaction ! " Herbart saw as clearly as Kant and Bousseau that 
such punishments have their value, because they are " those a man 
submits to all his life " (Kant), and the child undergoing them is trained 
to know and bow to that stern law of cause and effect, from which he 
cannot afterwards escape. But he saw also what Kant and Bousseau 
appear to have missed, viz. the impossibility of any general application 
of such punishments. He points out that they cannot be used ^' to the 
extent of allowing children to incur serious danger" (par. 157). 
Therefore, he argues, their true value consists rather in " their estab- 
lishment of belief in the teacher's warnitags " (par. 167), so that the 
latter will be heeded in those great number of instances where the 
discipline of consequences, on account of the danger involved to the 
pupil, would be harmful. Above all, he saw that to attempt to keep 
children from doing wrong, by merely pointing out and making them 
feel the consequences of it, was to make utility instead of the pure 
moral sense, expediency instead of right iox t\aft i\^V^ u^^ ^iJiia \vr 
of life. 
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that moral enthusiasm will penetrate the pupil's whole circle 
of thonght, and that the conception of the moral order of the 
world will combine with his religious ideas on the one hand, 
and with his self-observation on the other. But from this 
stage, direct and pointed expression of praise or blame must be 
more rare. It will no longer be so easy to throw a better light 
upon the movements of his inner life, when he has already told 
himself what is passing therein. But we can come to his help 
in another quarter, t.e. in the sphere of those general concepts 
which the youth's increasing power of thought is trying 
gradually to master. 

192 

Sixthly. — Discipline must remind the pupil at the right time, 
and correct his faults. Although there are many varieties in 
individuals which can only be discovered by observation, we 
may assume as a general rule that a young man, even after he 
has reached the point of moral resolution (150), will need 
many reminders. What we have to remind him of, are resolu- 
tions which lay claim to universal validity, and this validity 
cannot easily be upheld if they have been either wrongly 
formed, or not thought out in right connection. Moreover, it 
is only in the fewest of individuals that general considerations 
predominate ; and besides this, youth has so much that is new 
to see, to experience, and to teach itself, that the old may 
easily be disregarded for the new, and still more the general 
for the particular. 

However, admonitions and corrections are much more 
practicable, where a good and firm basis has been laid, than 
merely restraining discipline can be (161-166), if the latter 
can find nothing in the period of youth, on which the pupil can 
support or even make trial of himself. 

193 

Out of the great variety of ethical and judicial principles 

which schools ancient and modern have adopted, it is clear 

that many opposite, or at least one-sided views may arise, 

when we attempt to put order, definiteness, and consistency 

into existing moral concepts. M\ ^i^aft^^ e.QfaSLvitiiig and one- 
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sided elements, with the variations bound up with them, may 
reappear in the minds of the pupils, and all the more so if 
they are bent on going their own way. The adopted prin- 
ciples very generally adapt themselves to the inclinations — the 
subjective part of character to the objective. Whilst then 
it is the task of instruction to correct errors, discipline must 
use those occasions when it is clear that the thoughts were 
guided by the incliuations.^ 

194 
If the pupil has already obtained the teacher's confidence in 
his disposition as well as in his principles, discipline then must 
be withdrawn. Unnecessary criticism and anxious observation 
would at this stage only harm an ingenuous disposition, and 
occasion evil. When once the pupil has undertaken his own 
education, he must not be disturbed in it. 

* The following passage from Herbart's third letter to Herr von 
Steiger, relates to natural inclinations and their proper treatment : — 

" Man^s natural inclinations are not in themselves moral ; it is 
neither su^rfluous nor without deep significance, that our religion 
speaks of inherited sin. Morality it is, which moves man with a 
mighty hand out of his original nature into the world of spirit. But 
a powerful spirit requires a powerful nature upon which to support 
itself, and against which it can make a stand. I therefore do not wish 
to put an end prematurely and forcibly to the jperiod, when the boy 
exercises and strengthens his natural powers without noticing much 
whether he acts well or ill — the period when he makes no pretension 
to be logical and to act on principles — this age of boyhood, above which 
the youth so likes to think himself raised, and the opinions of which 
time he so willingly exchanges with others, that he may feel his own 
worth. The teacher's work here, it seems to me, should only be, to try 
to call out excellent power of all kinds through eflfort, and thus to sup- 
plement the work of external circumstances, which generally only 
strengthen physical power and set passionate springs of action in 
motion. The teacher will supplement this work best by making at 
the same time the thinking ^ower active, and giving it such vivacity, 
rapidity, continuity and variety in the presentations that he can after- 
wards reckon on a decided preponderance for it. Thus in the struggle 
with the opposing passions, even morality will become stronger 
through the strength of the conquered enemy. 

The deduction from all this is — ^Morality, but at first a morality 
which looks around, and gives the pupil few direct precepts — a morality 
which enlightens, gives pleasant food for the understanding and ima- 
gination, and touches the feelings rather than is serious or punishing 
— a morality which arouses thought rather than oppresses con^iiencA. 
No matter if the pupils overlook many applications ol \aOT^\{t\xia\:^'K^ 
in daiJj- Yiie, it only the teacher does not appeax to s^ avA cwtAo^'^^^^^ 
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Fourth Division— Survey op thb Science op Education 

AT Different Ages 



CHAPTER I 

on THE FIRST THREE TEARS 

195 

I Cars fqr bodily welfare (of which we cannofc here speak) 
takes precedence of all else during the first three years, the 
thread of life being weak and tender at this period. Hence 
the time which can be given with advantage to mental 
training, varies according to the children's state of health. 
However limited that time may be, it is nevertheless of ex- 
treme importance, on account of the child's g^eat receptivity 
and sensitiveness at this early age. 

196 
The time when the child is thoroughly awake, and not suf- 
fering in any way, must be used to put before though not to 
force upon him, some sensuous object. Strong impressions are 
to be avoided, and sudden changes also ; very slight variations 
are often sufficient to re-excite the wearied attention. A certain 
perfection in visual and aural perceptions is desirable, so that 
these seuses may be equally acute in their entire range. 

197 
We must try to give the child's own activity scope in a 
harmless way ; first, that he may have exercise in the use of 
all his limbs, and then that he may by his own attempts, ex- 
tend his observation of things and their various changes. 

198 
Ugly, repulsive impressions of human beings, whoever they 
may be, ought to be most carefully avoided. No one ought to 
treat a child as his plaything. 

199 
Quite as carefully should we guard against allowing the 
child to rule us, specially it IxQ ia inx^^W^xxa and violent. If 
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we do allow it, the inevitable result is wilfulness, wfiich is 
hardly to be avoided with delicate children, on account of the 
attention that must necessarily be given to their complaints and 
suffering. 

200 
The child must constantly feel the superiority of those who I 
are grown up, and often also his own helplessness. This is 
the basis of necessary obedience. With consistent treatment, \ 
persons who are always about the child will obtain his obedi- 
ence more easily than those who are seldom with him. The 
emotions must be allowed time to subside, unless there are 
strong reasons to the contrary. 

201 

Force which will arouse fear, so far as is necessary to make 
threats effectual and check naughtiness, is allowable on rare 
occasions. For government must be well established at the 
earliest age, that it may not be obliged to use hard measures 
of a most harmful character later on. 

202 

The cultivation of speech in children requires from the be- 
ginning, extreme care, that no wrong habits or carelessness 
may become confirmed, which later on, usually cause consider- 
able loss of time and vexation. Artificial forms of expression, 
the meaning of which lie outside the child's circle of thought, \ J 
must bo entirely avoided. 
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CHAPTER II 

FROM THE FOURTH TO THE EIGHTH TEAR 

203 

The real line of division is not formed by age, but by the 
cessation of helplessness, and the connected use of limbs and 
language. As a consequence of the children being able to free I ^ 
themselves from many momentary discomforts, they gain more 
rest and happine£f£r. 
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204 

The more the child can now help himself the more must 
external help cease. At the same time the firmness, and with 
many individuals, the strictness, of government must increase, 
, I until the last traces of obstinacy, which in early years cannot 
be qaite avoided, have disappeared. We assume however, that 
no one will excite the child unnecessarily to exercise any kind 
of resistance. The more he sees strict order about him, the 
more easily does he submit. 

205 

The child must be allowed as much freedom as circumstances 

permit, in order that he may express himself openly, and we 

may thus be able to study his individuality. The chief thing 

' at this age is to prevent the formation of bad habits, especially 

of such as are connected with wrong ideas about things. 

206 

Two of the Practical Ideas require immediate consideration 
at this point, bat in different ways, viz., those of Benevolence 
and of Perfection. Individual conceptions of the latter the 
child will almost always form by himself alone, but far more 
rarely any of the former ; they must be given to him, and that 
is not always possible. 

207 

Expressions of ill-will, of which many children often make 
use, are to be most seriously taken as bad signs. For a cha- 
racter once perverted on this side cannot be radically improved, 
and the process of spoiling sometimes begins at an early age. 
What can be done depends on the following. 

208 

In the first place, it is taken for granted that younger chil- 
dren are not left much alone, but that all their habits of life 
; are social, and in this social circle there is strict order. Ex- 
''■ pressions of ill-will are thus exceptions to the rule, and as 
soon as they occur, the child is confronted with the order ruling 
around bim. The more \ie ia accustomed to be a part of a 
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general will, to be occupied and be happy in its circle, so mnch 
the less can he bear to feel alone. Leave the ill-natured child I ^ 
alone — and he is punished ! 

209 

Such punishment, however, takes for granted the perfect 
sensitiveness of the little child who cries, does not know how 
to help himself, and feels his weakness as soon as he is left 
alone, but who, on the other hand, will be quite happy again 
as soon as he is re-admitted to his playfellows. If this period 
has been allowed to go by, if the ill-natured child has turned 
the circle in which he could have lived happily against him- 
self, then one bitter feeling creates another, and there is 
nothing left but to abide by stricfc justice. 

210 

The spirit of sociability which keeps ill- nature at a distance 
is far from being true benevolence (WohlwoUen), and even 
those descriptions of it which are found in ordinary children's 
books, are in danger of being passed over as easily invented 
fables. It is then, to begin with, important to establish a belief \ 
in good'willy and especially in the child who has been con- { 
stantly overwhelmed with benefits by education, but who \ 
through habituation, has become callous. Some of the accus- 
tomed care must be withdrawn from him. When it is again 
renewed, the child will recognise and value it as a free gift. 
When on the contrary, children look at what is done for them 
as a debt, or as the work of a machine, then this error is a 
fruitful source of much moral evil. 

211 

Strictness must be combined with kindness, and this again 
with friendliness, if the child's heart is not to be chilled, and 
the seeds of benevolence be destroyed. In the period of which 
we are now speaking, the tone of mind depends directly on the 
treatment, and lasting unfriendliness produces callousness as 
a result. 

The double problem — first, to exalt sufficiently the Idea of 
Benevolence ; and secondly, to arouse rea\\^\i«ii«^A«i:^\»^«»^|j»» 
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and opinions— cannot, it is trne, be solved in the age of child- 
hood. But much has been gained if sympathetic feeling, 
stimulated hj sociable cheerfulness, is combined ^itb belief 
in the benevolence of those upon whom the child, as upon a 
higher being, is dependent. A foundation for religious culture 
is thus formed, and assists further progress.^ 

212 
Tiie Idea of Perfection in its general significance is certainly 
as far removed from the child as the Idea of Benevolence ; but 
nevertheless the earliest beginnings of its elements arc far less 
difficult. As the child grows and thrives, so also do his powers 
and capacities, and he himself rejoices therein. Only there are 
endless varieties of kind and degree (in such growth) which 
demand observation. This is especially so in regard to the 
connection of instruction, partly synthetic partly analytic, 
which here comes in, although it does not as yet regularly 
constitute the child*8 chief occupation. 

213 

While the circle, in which the child freely moves, extends 
itself, he gains by his own attempts more and more experi- 

* Herbart further enlarges on this opposition in the child's mind 
between the Practical Ideas, in the Science of Education^ p. 261, and in 
Aphorisms on EduccUion warns teachers of the danger of attempting 
to overcome it by moralising to younger pupils. "When we look at 
the Practical Ideas from an educational standpoint, there does not 
seem to be the same natural connection between them that exists in 
Practical Philosophy. For, psychologically considered, they oppose 
each other, and do not fill the circle of thought as practical philosophy 
demands. Benevolence often entirely dies out in later boyhood and the 
years immediately succeeding, when the claims of rectitude and equity 
make themselves heard. Thus parents and teachers often feel much 
anxiety, though the individual has not really grown worse. On the 
contrary, the boy is beginning to think ; he considers before he acts. 
An education which omits to teach religious or philosophical morality 
in this later boyhood would be incomplete, for the suojective side of 
character first acquires through it its firmer beisis ; ana it is an easy 
matter to do, if there has not been too much moralising in earlier 
years. We ought not to moralise at all to the boy, but only show him 
the most important points, and so keep the objective part of character 
balanced between sympathy and justice and all connected with them. 
The boy even would arrive at knowledge of the ideas if he could divest 
his thoughts of himself, and say, This case belong to this category^ 
that to the other/' 
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once. Beyond this, the teacher's often highly necessary and 
purposed gnidanco is added thereto. Experience thus gains 
the preponderance over the child's early imagination, although 
it may be in varying degrees in different individuals. The 
effort to appropriate the new is the source of those numberless 
questions which assume the teacher to be omniscient, and which I J 
have no aim, but are dependent on the h amour of the moment, | 
and for the most part, if not immediately answered, are not ' 
repeated. Many such relate merely to words, and may be got 
rid of by suitably naming the object in question. Others bear 
on the connection of events, particularly on the aim of human 
actions, without any distinction whether imaginary or real 
persons are spoken of. Even if many questions cannot, and 
others ought not to be answered, still on the whole this 
inclination to ask questions should be continually encouraged, | j 
for it is prompted by an original interest which the teacher 1 
later on will sadly miss, and no art can again create. The J 
opportunity is here given for connecting together much, which 
must prepare the ground for future instruction. Only the 
answers must not be made too long by premature detail ; the "^ , 
teacher must sail on the waves of childish moods, which , 
ordinarily do not allow themselves to be experimented with, 
but often make inconvenient leaps. 

214 
As long as no definite analytical instruction can be given 
which is interwoven with the answers to children's questions, 
it can be given in the children's employments and in their 
intercourse and excursions. The habits, moral judgments, and 
earliest religious impressions arising from these, give also oppor- 
tunity for it (analytical instruction), and to some extent for 
reading as well. 

215 

The earliest beginnings of synthetic instruction, reading, j 
writing, arithmetic, the easiest of the combinations, and the \ 
first exercises in observation (Anschauungs-iibungen), belong > 
to the later years of this period, even if the child is not yet_ 
capable of giving uniform attention iox «b ^\isA.^ \\.w«* ^^ 
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most be satisfied then with a shorter time, for the degree of 
attention is more important than its longer duration. 

Let ns now notice the differences between the subjects of 
instruction here mentioned. Notation, combination, observa- 
tion (Anschauung) belong to the natural developments of the 
mind, which we should not create by instruction, but only seek 
to quicken. The method here then must be, to begin as much 
as possible analytically. Beading and writing, on the contrary, 
only permit of being synthetically taught, through previous 
analysis however of the vowels. 

f 1. Combination — generally and very wrongly neglected — is 
; some of the easiest work, which makes other labour easy, 
especially for children. That two things can change their 
position right and left, behind and before, above and below, is 
the beginning. That three things can be placed in six different 
ways in a row, is the next step. How many pairs we can make 
out of a number of things placed before us is one of the easiest 
questions. How far we can go on must be determined by cir- 
cnmstances. Objects and the children themselves, not letters, 
are to be transferred, combined, and varied. Such material 
must, to some extent, be learned apparently in play. 

2. For the first exercises in observation (Anschauungs- 
iibnngen) straight lines drawn perpendicularly and across each 
other ; further, knitting needles laid together in various posi- 
tions and crossing each other, drafts and similar things are 
useful, and the circle also in various sections and presenta- 
tions. 

3. Sensuous objects should be used in the same way for 
. reckoning; for instance, money, which can be counted and 

placed in different ways to set before the children's eyes sums, 
differences, and products. To begin with, only small numbers 
should be employed — up to 12 or 20. 

4. In reading, letters and numbers on cardboard can be used, 
. which can be put together in various ways. If the child learns 

to read but slowly, do not therefore neglect the rest of mental 
culture as if reading were its first necessity. Reading often 
needs much patience, and never ought to estrange children 
tram their books and teachers. 
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5. Elementary drawing leads to writing, which must be con- 
nected with the first observation lessons. When writing is 
once started, then it assists the reading. 

216 

Bnt at this stage many individaal pnpils remain backward. 
To begin with, they are surprised at being expected to do 
unwelcome lessons, and later become resigned to the feeling 
of their incapacity. In large schools where there are always 
some who go on apace, and the rest try to swim with the 
stream, the work is done more easily, bnt more by imitation 
than by inner connection of thought. And even here there are 
backward ones who are kept so by depression. 



CHAPTER III 

BOTHOOD 

217 

The boy's desire to absent himself from grown-up people, if per- 
mitted, forms the line of demarcation between boyhood and the 
earlier period of childhood (in so far as any such line can be 
drawn). For he no longer feels himself unsafe when alone, 7 
like a child does, but thinks that he is sufficiently acquainted 
with his immediate circle, and sees from it indefinite vistas of 
every kind. It must therefore now be the adult's care to ally 
himself with the boy, and restrain him and modify his self- 
confidence, and this all the more, as he is still wanting in the 
shyness with which a youth enters the company of men. For 
the distinction between boy and youth is, that the former has 
as yet no fixed purpose, but plays and lives on carelessly from 
mom till night. At the same time he dreams of a manhood 
unbridled and uncontrolled. This playful activity lasts long 
when not spoiled by artificiality.^ 

* " Boyhood lasts as long as the boy looks upon adults as strangers y- 
of no more importance to him than foreign nations and distant times. 
As soon as he firmly grasps the idea that he is growing up in the 
present and allows the idea to influence him, tla,en.\\i<a Xivxxi^ oi'Wj^iai^ 
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In the same way the connecting points of instruction with 
the sensnons most not be entirely given up for some time, even 
though good progress has been made in the sciences. The 
foundations must not be insecure. 

218 

The main thing at this period is to prevent the circle of 
thought from closing prematurely, and this is what instruction 
has to do. By far the greater part of learning, however mani- 
lold it be, is certainly achieved through the understanding of 
words, that is to say, the pupil puts the meaning into the 
words, which meaning he derives from his mental stock already 
acquired. Just from this however we recognise, that the bulk 
of presentations is for the most part already gathered together ; 
instruction can only mould the aggregate into fresh forms. 
And this must take place while the mass is still mobile, for 
later on it gradually assumes greater consistency. 

219 

Individualities differ from each other just as boys and girls 
do ; * instruction therefore must be given in accordance with 
these differences, both in regard to the subjects and the manner 
of teaching. Instead of this however the family asserts its 
class interest, and claims to decide what amount of instruction 
is needful for a boy. Educationally considered, for every kind 
of study a certain mental activity proportionate to it is required 

erases. Young aristocrats who are early flattered, etc., arc never boys, 
or must become so afterwards, only often they then cannot be made 
so." — Herbart^s Aphorisms, 

* Herbart notes the difference in the education and development of 
boys and girls in his Text-Book to Psychology, par. 131. " The conrse 
of life will be primarily determined more definitely through the dif- 
ference of sex. This can often be detected in earliest youth. Girls 
grow to be acute earlier than boys, and are more inclined to keep 
within the bounds of the proper. On the other hand, the period of 
their education is shorter than with boys. Therefore they collect a 
smaller mental store, but they use it more quickly and with less 
variety and analysis. The result thereof may be seen during the 
whole of life. The female sex is guided by its feelings ; the male more 
by knowled^, principles and relationsnips. Hence the variety of 
oconpAtiojia m which men take -^^it.^^ 
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on the one hand, and again on the other, this mental activity, 
to be saccessf al, most harmonise with the totality of the indi- 
vidual, and not exhaust his powers or occupy them prema- 
turely. 

But conclusions such as the following are incorrect — that 
because one study is technically connected with a second, and 
the second with a third, and the third with a fourth, that 
therefore anybody instructed in the first, must bring the second, 
third and fourth into combination with it. This conclusion 
applies to learned professors who have personally long left 
behind them preliminary educational questions, though even 
with them it only applies to the connection between the sub- 
jects proper of each such specialist ; it has nothing whatever to 
do with the psychological relationships which instruction has 
to take for its guide. Frequently enough groups of presen- 
tations remain isolated, though their subjects stand in the 
closest and most necessary connection. It then profits the 
individual nothing that he has commenced an extensive web of 
learning at various points. 

It is however a different matter with certain studies which 
are a necessary preparation to thorough knowledge of many 
kinds. There the conclusion holds good, that he who fails to 
master the one cannot gain the other. 

220 

An examination of children's capabilities presupposes further 
a true proper method in the earliest instruction, together with 
a suitable non-repellant manner on the part of the teacher.^ 
This examination is necessary to avoid the error of laying the" ! 
blame on the capabilities of the children, instead of on an 
incorrect method of instruction. 

It is difficult to take rare cases of late development into 
special consideration, unless they be due to want of physical 
care, or to the boy having too large a circle of experience, or 
to change of teaching. If any of these be the cause, we may 
attempt to retrieve them. But even the progress increased at 
first produces no satisfactory result, until a lively effort to make 
progress on the boy's own part is clearly \)TOU^\i VaVi ^'a:^ » 
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221 
Retaming to the qnestion of moral principles, we mention 
here especially the Ideas of Right and Equity. These have 
their origin in the consideration of hnman relationships, and 
thas do not enter so mnch into early childhood, as the snb- 
ordination of the respective members of the family is always 
before the child. The boy on the other hand lives more 
amongst his equals, and the necessary admonitions are not 
always given so quickly, but that time is left for him to form 
his own judgment on them. Spontaneous alliance, personal 
reputation, and even usurpation of power, are not infrequently 
to be seen in boyish circles. Education on its part must 
enlighten the Ideas, and further, government and discipline 
are then required, as also instruction, which shows similar 
relationships in the distance, and presents them for impartial 
consideration. This kind of instruction must make use of 
poetry and history. 

222 

Another consideration also points to history. We have al- 
ready seen (206-211) how the Idea of Benevolence leads to the 
need of religious culture; this is fostered by histories, and 
what is more, by ancient histories. This necessitates an exten- 
sion of the circle of presentations in time and space, which 
however imperfect it may be, denotes a point to which instruc- 
tion, even in a village school, must attain. 

223 

The second point which it is as necessary to reach, and 
which is of even greater importance than reading or writing, 
is arithmetic, partly that there may be clearness in the com- 
monest empirical concepts, and partly because of its indispens- 
able and economic use in daily life. 

224 

It is not likely that any child could have evolved arithmetic 

based on the decimal notation for himself, nor could he by 

any possibility have evo\\ed acxv^WY^ \:da.\Avy» Both these 
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mast therefore be considered as belonging preferentially to 
synthetic instruction. Bat the difficulty always arises with 
this synthetic instruction, how to make it influence the exist- 
ing masses of presentations with certainty. The conclusion 
however cannot be drawn, that the whole of history is there- 
fore in educational connection with scripture history, and 
the entire science of mathematics with arithmetic. But still 
so much is certain — that the potency of a mass of presen- 
tations increases with its expansion and the multiplication of 
its connections. 

Scripture history and arithmetic accordingly, in so far as cir- ^ 
camstances permit, must make a greater extension of historical j 
and mathematical instruction desirable, even when there is no 
hope of a many-sided culture being possible.^ 

225 

Poetry and natural history take the next place in considering 
the subjects to be chosen for teaching; care however must 
be taken not to omit in their necessary sequence any of the 
required steps. There is a proper age^for fables and stories v 
such as the well known ones~of Gellert ; the boy's taste must 
not be prematurely led to consider them beneath him. The 
easiest and least difficult elements of zoology are found in 
picture books even in childhood. Boys pick up the easiest 
elements of botany while collecting plants. Foreign languages) ^ 
would occupy the lowest place, did not special conditions some- 1 
times render them of paramount importance. For as regards' 
the classical languages, the study of theology, law, medicine, 
and in fact all learned studies, are so bound up with them, that 
they must invariably form the basis of the higher schools. 

For the rest, it is quite obvious that the extent of instruction 
depends too much on the external conditions of the pupil's 
position and means, for us to be able to prescribe in general 
exactly the subjects to be taught. 

But the development of many-sided interest is much less 
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^ Herbart in the first edition of The Lectures reiera thft t^^dait <y5> IVl^ 
Science t^Educatiaftf p. 182, 
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dependent on the snbjectB of insiimctiony and it still remains 
the work of instmction to make within given limits some ap- 
proach to man j-sided cnltnre ; when however f avonrable cir- 
cnmstanoea prevail, care mnst be taken amidst the snperflnitj 
ol anxiliarj means, not to loee sight of this — the tme aim of 
instmction. 

226 

Bojs are frequently weighed down by instruction partly 
nece as ary and partly nsef nl, in a manner to which the learned 
classes certainly trj to shnt their eyes, bat which others, ont- 
side those classes, observe. Under this weight, courage, 
decision, skill, individuality, physical development and mental 
fertility suffer considerably. A few hours of gymnastic exer- 
cises are no sufficient corrective. The best compensation will 
be found if the evils of idleness are avoided. We should pay 
special attention to this question, and, guided by observation, 
should decide our measures accordingly. For this reason alone, 
and upon every other consideration as well, home education 
must act as a corrective to this natural pressure, which even 
good instruction exercises, and school must leave sufficient time 
for such home teaching. Of course in some special cases where 
necessarr* the school may be expressly required to occupy the 
boT*s whole time. Otherwise home tasks should occupy not 
the most> but just the reverse, the least possible time, and how 
the rest of the time is used, the parents and guardians, having 
obsem:^ the children, must decide and be responsible for the 
r«^$ulls. 
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CHAPTER IV 

TorrH 

227 
Th^ ^fftvt of iix&iruction, whether it ceases or continues, 
d^piHids U|K^) whether the youth himself sets value upon 
l¥Ukiuh\g what he has \eame4^ vcid u^n continuing to 
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learn. The connection of knowledge in itself, and again with 
action, most be demonstrated clearly, and the strongest in- 
ducements to reach the aims determined on be brought to 
bear on the pupil, so long as it is only for the purpose of 
combating indolence and thoughtlessness. But on the other 
hand, it is just at this point that false motives, such as would 
lead the pupil to feign the appearance of talent, are to be 
feared and avoided. 

228 

Furthermore the indulgence extended to child and boy should 
now cease. The entire ability of the youth comes into question, 
and his social position will shape itself accordingly. The diffi- 
culty of holding his own amongst men, must be brought home 
to him. Positions he does not seem capable of filling will be 
disputed ; he is surrounded by competitors and urged on by 
expectations often hard to restrain, but which it is just then 
most necessary for him to curb. 

229 

K a youth relying on favourable circumstances and regard- 
less of admonitions, now pursues the path of his own comfort, 
then education is at an end, and can only be closed by the 
teacher giving such advice and representations, as may be 
possibly brought to mind by subsequent experiences. 

230 

If he however has some aim in view, then the nature of the 
aim he seeks to attain, and the motives that impel him, deter- 
mine what assistance can still be given him. The points of 
honour he adopts occupy the mean between plans and maxims, 
according as they move him more to outward or inward action. 

231 

Only in cases where he feels ashamed through his errors, is 
he still capable of being influenced. Such cases must be taken 
advantage of when there is anything to be retrieved. As for 
the rest, it is a matter of duty to eiho^ \x\m utt^^^'^^ ^^ ^^bcts^ 
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demands of morality. Entire candoor can scarcely as yet be 
expected, mnch less demanded. The reserve of yontb. is the 
natural beginning of self-control.^ 

' Herbart thus characterizes the several ages of man in his Lehrhuck 
zur PiyehoLogie^ par. 180 : *^ The child from ps3rchological reasons, if he 
be well, moves restlessly, pursues simple artless games and plays ; he 
is indisposed to think connectedly, but is in the highest degree sus- 
ceptible to everything new. Hence he cannot possibly free himself 
from the feelings of the moment. The boy^ though still very pliant, 
can nevertheless be elevated through education without undue haste 
to a hiffh degree of true insight and self-control. The youth has con- 
I siderable increase of strength but also of unrest. If he cannot act he 

dreams. The man to whom these powers are no longer a novelty, but 
to whom the difficulties of human action are known, usually makes a 
judicious use of what he has, if his childhood and youth have not been 
spoiled. He acts more, therefore dreams less. A later age retains as 
■ much manliness as the body permits with the greatest individual 
variations. In the most favourable examples, thinking takes the place 
of dreaming and of action, even though it is too late to do much. 
Every age atones for the sins and suffers for the misfortunes of all 
preceding ones 
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ON SPECIAL BBANOHES OF EDUCATION 



PiEST Division — Educational Notes on the Treatment of 

Special Subjects of Instruction 



CHAPTER I 

ON religious instruction 

232 

The inner matter of religions instruction mnst be determined 
by theologians, and philosophy mnst bear witness that all our 
knowledge can never go beyond the assurances of religions faith. 
But in regard to its educational aspect, it is necessary to say 
something both about the beginning and end of this branch of 
instmction. 

The end led up to, or at any rate the culminating point, of i 
religious instruction is confirmation, and the subsequent admis- ' 
sion to the holy communion. The former answers to a special 
denominational confession; the latter however is an expression 
of the universal brotherhood of all Christians. A victory over 
the feeling of separation from those of other opinions, belongs 
to the deep emotion which accompanies the first participation 
in the communion, the more so as with admission to it, the con- 
dition of sincere moral purpose is associated. This condition is 
also assumed to be complied with by those of other opinions, in 
so far as they are permitted to join in a sacrament of such a 
natnre. Now the previous religious instruction must lead to 
the cultivation of this frame of mmi — ^aXV \Jaft xcisyc^ \i^^'a»a» 

227 
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Christian affection for those who differ on important points of 
belief, is to manj individaals a most difficnlt duty. The in- 
calcation of this dutj is the more needfal, because the same 
instmction has to teach the doctrines in which the various 
confessions differ. 

233 

It is possible in classical instruction, if Greek is begun 
safficiently early, to strengthen the impressions of Christian 
1 doctrines, by the use of those dialogues of Plato which refer to 
the death of Socrates, chiefly the Crito and the Apology, But 
these impressions, as being the weaker ones, must be made 
before initiation into the Christian community exerts its full 
power. 

234 

Retracing mentally the steps already taken, we find that 
religious instruction which relates to the characteristics of the 
various confessions, presupposes a general Christian instruction, 
' which is again preceded by stories from the Bible, including 
the Old Testament. But the question occurs whether some- 
thing else must not underlie even these. 

235 

It is quite impossible to do justice to religion by represent- 
ing it as something merely historical and past, and which is 
now merely continued. The teacher must necessarily avail 
himself of the present testimony in nature, as showing the 
adaptation of means to an end. But even this, which demands 
some little scientific knowledge and points to the existence of 
wisdom and power, is not the first thing of all. 

236 

It is pure family feeling which raises itself straightway and 
with ease, to the idea of the Father of the father and the 
mother. Only where this is wanting, is it necessary to start 
with the use of church and sabbatical observances, as public 
signs of humility and thankfulness. An all-pervading love, care, 
and watchtalnesSf form the ^x^l coxL<(^^^t of the Highest Being, 
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confined at first to the child's mental horizon, and then gradu- 
ally expanding and elevating itself.^ 

237 

This rise and the purification of the pnpil from unworthy 1*; 
ideas and elements, must have taken place and become firmly 
established, before the mythical representations of antiquity I 
become known to him; then the latter influence him in the 
right direction, by showing the contrast between the clearly 
fabulous and crude on the one hand, and the worthy and lofty 
on the other.^ There is no difficulty in doing this with proper 
treatment, but there are other difficulties arising from the 
pnpils' various individualities. 

238 

While some cannot bear much mention of sin, because it 
would either introduce them to it, or they would be seized 
with some sort of phantom terror, there are others who can 
only be thoroughly moved by the use of the strongest ex- 

* Religious training of the little child solely through his love and j ] • 
reverence for father, mother, and family life in general, is always a | 
thought very near Herbart's heart ; such passages as the above are / 
repeatedly found in his works. To instruct the child in dogmas of any ., f 
kind, or to take him to so-called religious services, was in his ideal;' 
positively harmful. To do so, was in his eyes to commit a grave 
psychological error in the present, and to prepare the wa^r for disgust 

at religion in general in the future. For the child with his limited ex- 
perience could have no ideas by which he could apperceive the meanins 
of such dogmas and services, hence the idea of Grod connected with 
them must inevitably become wearisome to him. Compare JEJsthetw 
Revelation of the World^ p. 71 ; Science of Education^ pp. 162, 171 ; Intro, 
to Science of Education^ p. 78. 

* " The study of Homer and the Tragedians is very desirable for us, 
for they cannot harm, indeed only cultivate us, because we have already 
been instructed in a pure religion, and religion appears to us in quite y 
another li^ht. But even with every ancient thinker we can feel and v 
trace a striving towards Providence. Fate is cursed by them. O that 
our new poets might possess this spirit of the Greeks, and no longer 
believe they must imitate the idea of fate, which is an absurdity. 
Plato did not carry out what he began, but he treated the idea of 
Providence far more brilliantly and skilfully than the modems do. 
Plato was doubtless as ^reat a poet as philosopher, but at the period 
when he formed his philosophical syateia ot \QA«a^\kft\is3^^*'^\is^iR»5s^ 
his digniljjr to poetise."— Herbart's ApTiorisms on EdLw^lvm^ 
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presaioxiB; and there are yet again others, who while them- 
selyes preaching against the sins of the world, place themselves 
in an attitude of proad security in the face of the world. There 
are also hypocrites who, without knowing the doctrine of 
Spinoza, of themselves take for granted that what is permitted 
is sanctioned and justified by the highest judge — in other words, 
who look upon nught as the actual proof of right. There are 
those who despise intrinsic morality, who think through prayer 
to sanctify themselves for bad actions. Isolated traces of such 
aberrations are known to appear in children, especially if the 
clever repetitions of sermons they have heard, or yet worse 
their praying aloud, has ever been praised. 

The influence of religious instruction on each individual must 

I accordingly be carefully observed. This again is a task for 

/ home education.^ 



CHAPTER II 

HISTORY 

239 

The most usual fault to which the younger teachers of history 
I are prone, is a growing and unconscious discursiveness in their 
I lectures. Not only does interest flag, but the web of events 
f moves hither and thither. This at once betrays want of pre- 
i paration ; not only is that necessary but previous practice also. 

24>0 

If history is to be learned to begin with simply chronologic- 
, ally, but yet as a clear picture, then equal ease in going 
' through it backwards, or forwards, or sideways (synchron- 
. ously), must be acquired. The most notable names must form 

^ The following from Herbart^s Aphoriama to Pedagogy still further 
illustrates his idea of early religious instruction ; — "We must not try 

; to make an impressionable boy still more impressionable through 
religion, so that he kneels like a girl with solemn face prayer-book 
in hand. When once manliness awakes in him, which it inevitably 
will do, he will cast such trumpery behind him. In this way many 

free-thinking beings have been cx%a\ftd dxixvu!^ tbfi last fifty years." 
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definite gronps and series, and the pnpil mnst be able easily 

to select the most remarkable from these gronps, or pat 

together the most important points of a long series in a short 

one. 

241 

Farther, the general concept^ which relate to social classes, 
forms of government, national systems, religions customs, 
grades of cnltare, and which serve to explain the events, mnst 
not only be qnite clear to the teacher, bat he must also think 
over the conditions nnder which he can nnfold them to the J 
papils, and keep them vivid and present. These conditions 
necessitate the exclasion of pnrely general reflections from the 
earliest teaching. And the old histories, in which motives are 
simpler than in the newer interests of politics, hold their ground 
in lessons given to younger children. 

242 

Further, the difficulty of describing a complicated event well, 
must be taken into account. The first essential of this is a rich 
flow of thought, by means of which, the threads of the story are 
closely connected at all points not intended to be pauses. This 
further assumes a flowing delivery, without careful practice 
in which, no good historical lecture is possible. Mere fluency y 
of speech however is not sufficient. Pauses must come in 
suitably, otherwise the alternation of concentration and reflec- 
tion^ cannot take place ; yes, and because too the formation of 
any series will otherwise miscarry, as the succeeding parts are 
arrested by the earlier. It is therefore not indifferent where an 
historical lesson begins and breaks off, and where the repe- 
titions are introduced. 

While the narrator can only let the words follow each 
other one after anotJier, an entirely different picture of the 

* The explanation of Herbart's terms Concentration, (Vertiefung), and 
Reflection (Besinnung), is too long to be given here. The reaaer is 
therefore referred for Herbart's elucidation of the terms, which are of 
great importance in his psychology, to the Science of Educatton^^ p. 123 
and Note 1 ; and for a further explanation to Introduction to Science of 
JEduciUionf p. Ill 5 also to p. 119, where their use in a given lesaon \a 
illustrated. 
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event floats before his imagination, and this he must com- 
municate to his listeners. This picture does not resemble a 
plane surface, but a manj-sided interest raises some parts 
and allows others to sink. The narrator therefore m.ust deter- 
mine, how far each time the lesson is to follow the succes- 
sion of events uninterruptedly, and where on the contrary 
it should turn aside, in order to^ take in collateral circum- 
stances. There must be sufficient force in the style, to turn 
side and back lights upon the subject without losing its thread. 
The lecturer must have the power to bring in descriptions 
here, delineations there ; and, while moving the mind of his 
listeners, must himself remain thoughtful and circumspect. 

243 

With all this there is still one great essential, i.e. 
the greatest simplicity in expression. The compressed and 
abstract style of newer historians is hardly suitable for the 
upper class of a Gymnasium ; the sentimental or humorous of 
the modern novel writers must be entirely avoided. The only 
true models are the ancient classics. 

Let a teacher practise on the stories of Herodotus. He 

must commit them accurately to memory, in as true and 

flowing a translation as possible. The effect on children is 

marvellous. Later on Arrian and Livy can be used. The 

[ ancients' habit of putting their own views and motives into the 

, mouths of the leading characters, whereby the narrator avoids 

' expressing his own reflections, must be carefully imitated, and 

i be limited only in so far as artificial rhetoric may come in. 

If the preliminary lessons just suggested (par. 240-243) have 
been combined with a thorough and pragmatic^ study of history, 
then the knowledge thus acquired must be extended or limited 
in its use as circumstances and the aims for the time being 
require. No general rule can be given for this, to meet the 
great variety of cases which occur. We may nevertheless 
notice the following: — 

^ Thfkt ia history as woxkiiLg ou\. t\i<a\vw oi ^woa^ ^aid effect. 
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Not only are all aids by wliich historical objects may be pre- 
sented pictorially and rendered sensnous desirable, but we 
mnst consider maps of ancient periods as especially necessary, 
taking care to have them always at hand and to use them. 
Another necessary thing is a drawing like that of Strass's 
entitled The Stream of Time^ which shows not only the syn- 
chronism but at the same time the changing combinations and 
divisions of countries. Without such aids, much time and 
good temper will be lost over mere matters of memory. 

The following fourfold method of instruction will now require 
the reader's attention : — 

245 

First. — In the earliest teaching of geogg aphy, whenever the / 
description of a country is finished, the question arises : 
How did that country look in former times ? For it belongs to 
a true conception on the pupil's part to understand, that towns 
and other works of men are not as old as mountains, rivers, seas. 
If (in the few lessons which at the present time are allotted to 
geography),^ we cannot stop to show and explain ancient maps, 
it is nevertheless useful to add something about the countries' 
past. In doing this however, we should not make use of 
the art of story-telling, but on the contrary avoid it, as 
the matter, although going back in time, starts from the 
land. It is only intended that the picture of the surface 
of the country should be made living and real, when some- 
thing is told of the movements of earlier migrations and 
wars. To begin then, for instance, with the geography of 
Germany — the facts given about past ages should be as 
brief as possible ; since however France, England, Spain, 
Italy, follow each other, these historical facts gradually be- 
come connected with each other, and thus history is to be 
seen simultaneously, as it were, from afar. This can be 
more exactly described when we have looked at the first and 
second course of geography teaching, separately. In the 
first course, the most general facts are sufficient ; for instance, 

* Herbart wrote this in IBSb, 
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that not long ago Germany was mach more divided than it is 
now, that there were former times when manj towns and lords 
with adjoining lands fonght with each other, that the knights 
lived on heights difficult of access, but that to ensure better 
order and supervision Germany was divided into ten districts, 
etc. More facts would enter into the second course, but still 
very little ancient history. Only modem history can be satis- 
>/ factorily connected with geography, except where monuments 

' still exist, as, for example, the ruins of Italy, the compound 
English language, the peculiar political constitution of Switzer- 
land with its much-divided surface as seen on the map, and 
the varieties of its language. 

If we wish, as is often advised (although the knowledge 
acquii*ed is only fragmentary), to give short biographies * as a 
preliminary preparation foi mediasval and modem history, this 
will be at least more practicable, if geography is added to 
these historical facts. But it is in that case the more needful 
that a chronological table should hang on the wall, so that at 
every opportunity certain details in it can be shown, that the 
scholars may at least obtain some definite points in time. 

■ Otherwise there is danger, in giving scattered biographies, 

' of causing g^at confusion. 

246 

' Secofid, — The chief part of historical instruction for early 
. boyhood is and will ever be, Greek and Roman history. Some 
i 1 pleasant stories from the Homeric mythology may appro- 
priately precede it, for history is closely allied to popular 
beliefs. But we must beware of taking either of two wrong 
' paths — the one of falling into discursive theogony or scan- 
i dalous fables, for the sake of completeness which would have 
no aim; the other of giving myths to be learned by heart. 
J Only real history ought to be committed to heart by children. 
i ! Mythology is a study for youths and men. 

* Herbart's objections to biographies as means for the preparation of 

young children in history, are found in the Steiger Letters, ^. 77. In 

Science of Education^ p. 177, he, it is true, recommends "vivid bio- 

^aphical pictures of men and society of men," but only in the limited 

sense described, Science of Ediication^ t^, ISb, 
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Persian history mnst be given mainly in the connection in 
-which it appears in Herodotus ; Assyrian and Egyptian is to be 
joined to it in the form of episodes, but Greece must remain in 
the foreground. The New Testament stories on the contrary 
form a line of instruction to themselves. Roman history must 
in early teaching keep to its mythical beginnings. 

247 

If circumstantial stories after the model of the ancients have 
won the boys' attention, still the mere pleasure of hearing 
them ought not to determine the impression made by the 
lessons, but concentrated summaries must follow, and certain^ 
principal points therein be chronologically committed to \yJ 
memory. In this we must notice the following : — 

With the dates thus learned, the principal events ought to be 
distinctly remembered in such a way, that no confusion can 
take place. Where one chief event suffices to form the con- 
nection, one date is sufficient; a second or third may be added, 
but the more we add the more do we defeat our aim, for their 
influence is weakened by the growing difficulty of retaining 
all. In the history of one and the same country it is better 
that the dates should remain as far apart as possible, that the j '^ 
between dates may the better serve the purpose of synchronism, ' 
wi»dll oonnects the history of different countries. Sketches of 
ancient geography should be sparingly given, but must be 
accurately impressed on the memory. 

248 
Through the summaries which follow the detailed narra- 
tives, the pupil gains this advantage — he assumes of periods 
about which little is related, that much has happened about 
which history or the teacher are silent. We thus guard 
against false impressions, which would occur, if instruction 
only proceeded in a compendious manner; this later on is to 
some extent unavoidable. 

249 ^ 

The history of the middle ages derives no help from ' , ^ 
philology, nor has it any affinity with present conditions, and it ; 
is thus difficult to give it more than c\i\:a\io\o^vi'^ ^sA ^'^-^^ 
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graphical clearness. And yet we ought not to be satisfied 
with this, for its result would be too great a burden of mere 
items of memory without interest. The elements which form 
; the basis — Islam, the Papacy, the Empire, together with the 
: feudal system — must be carefully put before the pupil and 
explained. Most of the facts up to the time of Charles the 
Great, may be added to the picture of the migration of the 
nations. Then begins the thread of German history. It will 
generally bo considered desirable to draw this thread through 
the whole, in order that the synchronism (contemporary 
history) may be fastened thereto. But some doubts respecting 
this arise. It is hero that the Ottos, the Henrys, the Hohen- 
staufFcns, together with what is to be inserted, provide to some 
extent a connected whole, but the interregnum makes a sad 
break. Even if the lecture recovers itself again as it wiere, in 
the histories of Rudolph, Albrecht, Louis of Bavaria, yet the 
names of the sovereigns from Charles the Fourth to Frederick 
the Third, do not offer such points of contact, that we can 
safely choose them as pillars upon which the whole history of 
the period can be synchronised. It is better therefore to break 
off at the ban of excommunication which befel Louis of Bavaria 
at the electoral diet at Rense, and at the question, how did 
the popes come to Avignon. Then going back to Charles the 
Groat we can take France, Italy, even England, and can com- 
plete the history of the Crusades. Then Burgundy and 
Switzerland, and the changing fortunes of war between France 
and England can bo synchronously brought forward, and a 
pause made at the time of Charles the Eighth in France and 
Henry the Seventh in England, that we may place German 
history with Maximilian again in the foreground. The 
Hussite war is to be treated as the precursor of the Reforma- 
tion. Further material must be carefully inserted. Many 
variations in grouping should be reserved for repetition.^ ^ 

250. 
In our modern history lessons we must utilize the advantages 



See Note by TransVa^oTa «u\. \*\l<& ^ti^ oi^\:L<a chapter. 
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it possesses — that it does not embrace such a long succession of ^ 
time as do the middle ages, and that it falls into three distinct 
periods; first, that up to the Peace of Westphalia; second, from 
that to the French Revolution ; and third, from that to our own 
time. These periods we must carefully separate from each 
other, first relating synchronously the chief events of each, and 
then allow the most important facts about the different 
countries to follow. Not till each period has been treated in 
this manner, and is thoroughly impressed by repetition, can 
the ethnographical lesson be properly added in greater detail, 
which goes back for each country into the middle ages and 
forward to the present time. Repetitions are not harmful, if 
they depict for each state in greater detail that which was 
previously shown in outline only. 

The most important thing is, that no instruction which 
makes any sort of claim to give a complete culture should be 
considered as finished, until it has started the pragmatic view 
of history, and has taught the pupil to search for it himself. 
This only applies in the main to modern history, on account of 
its immediate connection with the present, but mediaeval and 
ancient history must be worked through once again in con- 
formity with it. 

History ought to be the teacher of humanity, and if it is not] , ^ 
RO, those who teach history to the young are the most to blame. ' 

251. 

A short well arranged history of discoveries, arts and v/ 
sciences, without ^ preference for special branches, must form 
the conclusion of historical instruction in the Gymnasium, and 
especially in the higher citizens' schools, as the curriculum of 
the latter will not be completed by the University. 

The whole of this course of historical instruction ought to be 
accompanied by selections of poetry, which if not taken im- 
mediately from the different periods, yet relate to them, and 
even if only from distant periods, will still to some extent 
help the pupil, to recognise the great diversities in the most 
unshackled movements of the human mind. 

Observation, — Patriotic history is not ik^ ^%sxifc lot ^'^^ 
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coantrj nor is it eTerywhere equally interesting, and it is often 
incomprehensible when torn out of its connection with the^ 
great events from which it sprang, and given as a separate 
lesson to jonng people. 

If it seems desirable to make nse of it betimes to develop 
enthusiasm, then gp^eat care should be exercised in selecting 
only that which can be understood by boys, and will increase 
their patriotic feelings. 

Note by thk Translators. 

Herbart*s method of teaching, as applied here to German 
history, admits of a far more favourable application to 
English history. To begin with he says, " the history of the 
middle ages derives no help from philology.*' The exact con- 
trary obtains in regard to our own language, where the history 
of the various elements which helped to form it more than a 
thousand years ago, are traceable in our literature from that 
time onward, and are preserved in the composite character of 
our language to-day. " We can scarcely have a single lesson 
on the growth of our English tongue, we can scarcely follow 
up one of its significant words, without having unawares a 
lesson in English history as well, without not merely falling on 
some curious fact illustrative of our national life, but learning 
also how the great heart which is beating at the centre of that 
life was gradually shaped and moulded." Thus does one of 
oar most attractive writers ^ on the subject express the fact, 
that the history of the middle ages in England, does derive a 
valuable aid from philology. The history of its words should 
become a second thread interwined with that of history proper, 
giving to and receiving from the latter new apperceiving 
strength throughout its course. 

In the case of history proper Herbart says, " It will gener- 
ally be considered desirable to draw the thread of German 
history through the whole, in order that contemporary history 
may be fastened thereto, but some doubts respecting this 



Treiio\i, On the Study of Words^ p. 43. 
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arise." These donbts, as he afterwards explains, are caused by 
the interregnums in German history, when internal condi- 
tions were such and traces of development so faint, that it 
becomes almost useless as a thread on which to hang con- 
temporary history. These gaps, the inevitable result of a 
variety of causes, one of the most important of which was 
that the government was elective and not as in England 
hereditary, are of such a length, that Herbart proposes to 
fill the longest by diverging to the history of other European 
countries, forming this into the main thread, and making 
German history subsidiary until the period immediately pre- 
ceding the Reformation. 

In English history we find no such breaks in the con- 
tinuity. The Saxon Egbert as the ancestor of our Queen ; the 
Witan, the Saxon assembly of the Wise, as the forerunner of 
the Parliament of England ; Augustine as the first of the con- 
tinuous lino of Archbishops enthroned at Canterbury — in these 
we see, more than a thousand years ago, at their sources so 
far as England is concerned, Kinghood, Parliament and Church, 
all three of which can be traced therefrom in unbroken sequence 
of development to the present day. The points of contact with 
contemporary history all along this course, many as they are 
and some of far reaching European importance, complete the 
material to which Herbart's principles may be applied, 
viz. : 1st, that the history of the mother country should be 
taught vertically, giving the dates as far apart as is consistent / 
with a clear conception of the leading events ; 2nd, that it 
should be taught hgjdzoiitally, " filling in the intermediate dates 
and allowing them Tbo serve^the purpose of synchronism, which 
connects the history of different countries." 

Finally, in Westminster Abbey, " the silent meeting place of 
the great dead of eight centuries, the great temple of silence 
and reconciliation where the enmities of twenty generations lie 
buried," and again in Canterbury Cathedral, we have national 
monuments such as Herbart held to be " most important aids," 
which enshrine the nation's history and tell their story, when 
truly interpreted, with eloquent and unerring tongue. 
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CHAPTER III 

MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL SCIENCE 

252 

• The idea that aptitnde is rarer for mathematics than for other 
' subjects is a mere illasion, due to postponing and n^lecting 
; the elementary work. It is bnt natural, however, that mathe- 
maticians should be rarely disposed to employ themselves with 
children. In the teaching of arithmetic the combinatory and 
geometrical elements have been neglected, and proofs are at- 
tempted before any power of mathematical abstraction has 
been developed. 

The first step is the observation of magnitudes and their 
changes as they are met with, by actual counting, weighing, 
and measuring where possible, or failing that, forming esti- 
mates at any rate (at starting perhaps quite vaguely) by ob- 
serving the greater or less, the larger or smaller, the nearer or 
more distant object. 

Special attention should be paid on the one hand to the 
enumeration of permutations, substitutions, and combinations, 
and on the other to the duplicate and triplicate ratios of corre- 
sponding lines connecting them with similar plane and solid 
figures. 

Observation, — A good deal that might be said about the un- 
necessary di^culty of elementary mathematics as at present 
taught, would be out of place here. We will only briefly 
\ mention that it is caused partly : (1) by the language u^ed, (2) 
> by the interpretations usual with teachers, (3) by requiring in 
^ a single efEort, ad7ance in entirely distinct directions. 

(1) Language is a stumbling-block even in the simplest pro- 
cesses with fractions ; f is read two-thirds and consequently 
•| X f is read two»thirds times four-fifths, instead of multiply by 
2 and 4 and divide by 3 and 5. No notice is paid to the fact 
that the third part of a unit whole involves the conception of 
this whole, and the latter can only be a multiplicand and not a 
multiplier. This confuses the pupils. It is just the same with 
the mysterious word " square-rooi '* used instead of half-multi- 
plication. The confusion is worse when later on the " roots " 
of eg nations are mentioned. 
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(2) Even more might be said against the error of regarding 
numbers as sums of units. This is no more true than that 
any other product is a sum. " Two " does not imply two units 
(1 + 1) but doubling ( x 2) whether the quantity to be doubled 
is a unit or multiple. The concept of a dozen chairs does 
not imply presentations of twelve individual chairs, but only 
two presentations, that of the general concept " chair " and the 
single idea " twelve-fold." The concept of a hundred men in- 
volves similarly only two concepts, the general one of " man *' 
and single numerical concept " 100." Similarly in the ex- 
pressions six foot, seven pound, the use of the singular helps to 
explain the meaning. The concept of number is not properly 
developed as long as it is considered synonymous with " sum " 
(of units), and successive enumeration (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6), to get 
the concept of 6 is required. 

(3) In arithmetical examples, to the difficulty of clearly 
grasping the nature of the quantities involved, is often added a 
difficulty in mere arithmetical calculation. Principal, interest, 
and time, velocity, space, time, etc., etc., these are quantities 
with which the pupils must be already familiar, and conse- 
quently must have had explained to them long before they can 
be used as material for practice in arithmetical calculations. 
Examples which are to be given to a pupil who still finds 
arithmetical concepts a difficulty should be so familiar to him, 
than he can from them give his arithmetical notions fresh 
strength, and does not require the latter to master the ex- 
amples. 

253 

The measurement of lines, angles, and sectors (arcs) of 
circles, to which many children's games, based on architecture 
and the like, may form an introduction, leads to exercises in 
observation both of plane and solid (spherical) forms. After 
these are mastered, repeated use must be made of them all, or 
the skill acquired would, as in every other case, be lost. Every 
ground plan, every map, every star chart affords opportunities 
for their appreciation. 

The aim of these observation exerciaea ^ordl^ \i^ \a ^"s.^ 
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pare for commenciog trigonometry as soon as plane geometry 
is finished ; it is of course understood that arithmetic (and 
algebra) is to be advanced simnltaneonsly with geometry as 
far as quadratic equations. 

Observation. — Nearly forty years since, the anthor wrote a 
short book on Pestalozzi's Idea of an A B of Observation, 
which he often afterwards employed as the basis of lessons. 
Various subjects have been treated by others under the title 

; of Theory of Form. The essential point is to practise the eye 
y I in estimating lengths and angles, and to combine this practice 

I with easy calculations. The object is not merely to sharpen 
the observation of material objects, but even more to develop 
the power for pure geometrical abstraction, and to combine it 
with arithmetical modes of thought. In fact we gain here the 
necessary but usually neglected preparation for mathematics. 

• Everything that is employed to aid in illustration should appeal 
to the senses. Much apparatus has been tried only to be thrown 
aside again ; the best for beginning the subject consists of thin 
hard wooden triangles. Only seventeen pairs of these are re- 
quired, all right-angled, and with one side of each of a common 
length. To construct these triangles describe a circle, radius 
(say) 4 inches, and draw the tangents and secants of 5^, 10^, 
15^... 85^. It is easy to guess the variety of the combinations 
which can be made. The pupils should find the tangents and 
secants by actual measurement, and note the numbers found 
(to one place of decimals) for angles from 45^ upwards, learning 
them by heart after repeating the process once or twice. On 
them can be based quite easy calculations, the immediate object 
of which would be, to ensure the pupils giving more than pass- 
ing attention to such simple matters. The observation of 
spherical (solid) forms requires more complicated apparatus, 
a sphere with three movable great circles. It would be an 
advantage to make use of such apparatus in teaching spherical 
trigonometry. It is of course understood that these observa- 
tion-exercises are not intended to take the place of geometry, 
still less of trigonometry, but to pave the way for these branches 
of science. When plane geometry is begun the wooden triangles 

should be laid aside, and the observation of forms of natural 
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objects should give way to geometrical construction. At the 
same time arithmetic advances beyond the consideration of 
simple proportion ; it passes to powers, roots, and logarithms. 
Even Pythagoras* theorem * cannot be understood till the idea 
of square root has been grasped. 

254 

We must notice at this point the difficulties connected with 
the important subject of logarithms. It is easy enough to 
explain their use and also what they are, as far as is neces- 
sary for practical purposes (c.gr. an arithmetical progression 
corresponding to a geometrical progression, the latter however 
being the natural numbers regarded as a geometrical progres- 
sion). But from the point of view of strict theory, logarithms 
are closely allied to fractional and negative indices, and the 
binomial theorem ; it is true the latter /or positive indices is 
nothing but an easy combination formula,^ but that is the least 
useful case for logarithmic theory. 

Since then trigonometry, although its principal proposi- 
tions are independent of logarithms, permits of little practical 
application without them, the question arises whether it is 
necessary to ground the beginner thoroughly in a scientifically 
strict and complete theory of logarithms, while the instruction 
in trigonometry, in itself so very valuable, is to be delayed 
till this is accomplished, or whether practical applications of 
logarithms are to be permitted before a detailed knowledge 
of the underlying theory is attained. 

Observation, — The difficulty of logarithms, unquestionably 
one of those most severely felt in the teaching of mathematics, 
is but one more proof of the disastrous consequences of previous 
omissions. If geometrical abstraction had not been neglected, 
there would have been ample opportunity not only for strength - 




the squares on the sides containing it. 

• (By Herbart.) It should be remembered that the simplest forms of 
permutations and combinations must be quite f amiliAx tic^ t^^ ^^;^:^ 
long before. 
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ening and enlarging the conception of proportion formed for 
the most elementary arithmetic, but also to provide an early 
introduction of the idea of fractions. The observation-exer- 
cises mentioned above should have already shown tangents 
and secants as (functions) dependent on the angle. When 
these are familiar, as may reasonably be expected after six 
months* instruction, sine and cosine are also explained. But 
it is not sufficient to limit the subject to this branch alone. A 
little later, at the time when plane geometry is begun, the 
squares and cubes of natural numbers ^ must be worked out, 
and soon after learnt bv heart. This should be combined with 
the calculation of their differences, and the addition of the dif- 
ferences to restore the original quantities. Proceeding, the 
easier numbers of more than one digit should be treated in the 
same way. In the course of this work use may be made of 
small wooden cylinders like draughtsmen, and all kinds of 
figures foimed with them. The pupils should have to state 
how many such cylinders are required to form various figures. 
Further, the increase in square and cube should be pointed 
out in comparison with the increase in the number itself, 
and this could form a preparation for the easiest parts of 
the differential calculus. Attention should then be ^directed 
to the roots of numbers, tlie differences between them constantly 
dim{7ii8hing as the numbers are increased by equal increments.* 
Finally, the method of interpolating logarithms (by propor- 
tional parts) is reached, after the logarithms of 1, 10, 100, 
1000, -^, y^, all] have been run through backwards and for- 
wards several times. 

255 
^In those educational establishments where practical utility 



* Herbart here refers to the 9 digits and uses the term " naturliche 
Zahl "= natural numbers as opposed to fractional numbers. 

• If n be > 1 o v^a;+o— -jya; constantly diminishes as a; is increased, 

a remaining constant. 

8 In the first edition the preceding observation is omitted, conse- 
quently par. 255 is connected uninterruptedly with the concluding 
question of par. 254. . . 
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is the chief consideration, logarithms will have to be explained 
as far as possible by comparing arithmetical and geometrical 
series, and then put at once to practical application. But even 
with the aid of Taylor's Theorem, and the Binomial, many 
beginners will gain little more from them. Not that these 
propositions (and the elements of the difEerential calculus) 
cannot be clearly explained. The difficulty is simply that 
much that has been previously understood is not easily re- 
tained. A beginner, when it comes to using the theorem, still 
has a recollection of having had it explained, and of under- 
standing it. In fact with some help he would perhaps be able 
to work out again the whole proof, step by step. But he fails 
to see the proof as a whole, and in practice it is all the same to 
him, which way the logarithms are calculated. 

What has just been said of logarithms admits of wider appli- 
cation till the whole range of allied ideas is familiar. 
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Proofs which unnecessarily deviate from simplicity and use 
unfamiliar ideas, are an important source of much harm 
in teaching, however " elegant " they may be. On the con- 
trary those forms should be adopted which depend on the 
simplest fundamental ideas. For in their case conviction does 
not depend on the objectionable condition, that a long series of 
preceding statements should have been kept in mind. (Thus 
Taylor's theorem may be deduced from the interpolation for- 
mulae, and the latter from consideration of finite differences, 
for which last nothing but addition, subtraction, and the 
permutation formulae are required). 
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The educational value of the course of mathematical in- 
struction as a whole, depends chiefly on the extent to which 
it has permeated the whole range of thought and knowledge. 
The most obvious deduction is that the pupil's own activity 1/ 
must be fostered, that mere lecturing is insufficient. Mathe- 
matical occupations are what are required. The pupil must 
be made to feel the extensive powers a knowledge of malbar 
matics can confer. Mathematical e^Mjtcv^^^ ^^^^"^^ ^^ 
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occasionally, provided that care is taken to make the task 
sufficiently easy, and to avoid exacting more than the pupil 
can furnish without undue effort. Many take early to pure 
mathematics, especially if geometrical and algebraic methods 
are suitably combined. But applied mathematics take as a 
rule a firmer hold, always supposing the subject to which they 
are applied has already awakened an independent interest, 
which must be secured by different means. 

Practice in mathematical work must not be allowed to keep 
the pupil too long in one groove, and the explanation of the 
subject should make steady progress. If the only object were 
to encourage the pupil's individual self-activity, the elementary 
parts of the subject would bo an amply sufficient source for 
endless exercises, in doing which the pupil would be delighted 
to find his dexterity increase, and would even occasionally re- 
joice over some small discovery, without gaining any idea of 
the magnitude of the science itself. Many problems are like 
ingenious riddles, very acceptable, but not of an importance 
, to justify their occupying the time allotted to work. Time 
should not be spent in working at things which will be ex- 
plained later in the course of the work,* merely for the sake of 
accomplishing some feat. Incomparably more important than 
mere problems are scientific questions, which are all the more 
helpful to mathematics from their connection with subjects of 
technical knowledge. 
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Quite small boys can be given zoological picture books, and 
« employed in examining plants they have collected for them- 
selves. If they are early accustomed to do this, they will 
have no difficulty in going on further by themselves, with a 
little guidance. Later on they can be taught to recognise 
minerals by their external characteristics. Zoology cannot be 
^ carried further so safely, as sexual questions arise. 
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/ With all this, constant observation of the appearance of 
'^ / nature, of the changea "bTOughfe «Dqou\i \k^ ^i^Dkft ^^saawoa^ ^xid of 
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the intercourse of hnman beings must be united. In this is 
included on the one hand, observation of the heavenly bodies, 
where the sun and moon rise, the moon's quarters, the position 
of the pole star, and the arcs described by the most conspicuous 
stars and constellations ; and on the other, technical information 
which can be acquired partly by personal observation, partly by 
lessons in natural history. Technology should not be regarded 
merely from the standpoint of so-called " material " interests. 
It forms a powerful intermediate link between the conceptions 
of nature's working and of human aims. Every older boy and 
youth should be able to handle the familiar tools of the joiner, 
just as much as rule and compass. Mechanical skill would in 
many cases be more profitable than gymnastics, the former aid- 
ing the mind, the latter the body. Middle-class schools should 
have classes for manual training attached to them, though these 
latter need not be quite the same thing as technical schools. 
Every human being, in fact, should learn to use his hands ; for , 
the hand has its own place of honour beside the tongue in ii 
raising man above the brutes. The former acquirements will 
be taken up as a branch of geography, which will be discussed 
later on.^ 
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Observation of the heavenly bodies is the foundation of 
popular astronomy, which will test how far a capacity for 
mathematical imagination has been aroused. 



^ Herbert, in his Psychology as a Science, discusses the value of the 
hand as an aid to mental development. He reasons that because the 
animal cannot grasp anything, in the full sense of the word, pro^rly, 
he has none of the experiences the child gains from handling objects ; t 
so at the very beginning of life his circle of thought is much smaller * 
than the child's. " The hand^" says he, " makes out of every material 
body a ministrant and proclaimer of will. Out of one block of wood, 
by the hammering and rubbing of a second, it makes a tool for a 
definite purpose. From this a more ingenious tool is made, and at last 
a machine, which is nothing more than a combination of tools. In this . 
way a host of observations and experiences are collected, which enrich '^ 
the circle of thought, and with the mapxity oi ^eaSscfta wc^ ^^t^xsis^ 
presentations of the means by which thfty mjay \» «X\»"WLXiR^^'' 
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2G1 

The elements of statics and dynamics will come in thus 
early as an introduction to physics, with which the easiest 
parts of chemistry will be combined. Attention must be 
gradually drawn to physics long before it is actually studied, 
by a variety of methods of attracting notice, e,g.y by showing 
the works of a clock or a mill, the most familiar experiments 
on atmospheric pressure, electric and magnetic toys, etc. In 
middle-class schools enough must be said about buildings and 
machines, to at least suffice as a foundation for further detailed 
instruction. This applies, too, to the fundamental ideas of 
physiology. 
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It is also of importance whenever a new object is examined, 
that certain salient points should be specified which the pupils 
are to learn thoroughly by heart. Besides this, the pupils must 
be practised in writing accurate descriptions. When possible, 
these descriptions should be corrected by actual examination of 
the objects themselves. 

Superficial observation, when objects are being examined, 
must be strongly condemned ; otherwise collections and experi- 
ments are valueless. It is not advisable, moreover, to show too 
much, and the points to be observed will often have to be 
previously mentioned. Good descriptions, then engraviDgs, 
and lastly, examination of the things themselves, can often be 
used with advantage in that order. 
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CHAPTER IV 

GEOGRAPHY 
263 

In teaching geography there are at least two distinct courses ; 
one starts analytically from the immediate neighbourhood (the | J 
plan of the place), the other, the reverse of this, begins from . y 
the globe. We shall now only speak of the former, as the > "^ 
latter can be taken from good text books. 

Observation. — The usual starting point from the globe would 
be less open to objections if we, to make the presentation of the 
earth as a ball clearer, pointed out the moon, and showed it to 
the child through a telescope. But, granted this is done, it is still 
wrong to substitute the weak and uncertain presentation of an 
immense ball for direct observation. Just as unsuitable would 
it be to begin with Spain or Portugal. The place where teacher / / j 
and pupil are sitting at the time, is the point from which the I 
latter should start on his search for knowledge and extend his 
horizon in thought. We never ought to give up sensuous obser- j 
vation, if it provides the points of connection. I 
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Geography is an associative science, and should be used to 
establish connections between various branches of knowledge 
which ought not to remain isolated. The mathematical side of 
geography, the interest and extension of which is found in 
popular astronomy, does not form a connecting link between 
mathematics and history (in the second course) for the first 
time. The observation -exercises in mathematics can be brought 
to bear upon even the elements of geography, by determining 
some triangle which appears in the first map used, although 
where there has been some practice in finding noteworthy places, 
this is not always necessary. Determination by latitude and 
longitude is just as impracticable (in the first course), as if a 
traveller in Germany or in France were to try to make a picture 
of the places at which he intends to stay, by help of the positions 
of these places in relation to the eqaatox «n9L^utift TiSt^Tfi^cNSb^a.. 
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Physical ^ograpb j assumes some knowledge of nature, and to 
some extent gives opportunities for enriching this science. 
Political geography shows the manner in which hnman beings 
inhabit and utilise the earth's surface. To connect all these 
is the educational end of geographical instruction. 

265 
The teacher must know how to describe like a traveller. 
Between geographical description and the respective positions 
of places (which positions are determined partly by g^uping 
round a principal place, partly by determining these principal 
places by triangles ^) there ought to be as little discrepancy as 
there is in history, where chronology and description must 
coincide. The description ought to g^ve a clear picture, and to 
this end, some de6nite points in space, as centres of reference, 
are necessary. But the points ought not to stand isolated ; 
they must be connected by the outlines of the picture. 
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The number of unfamiliar names g^ven in a minute or an 

hour, and again, whether they are mentioned before or after the 

picture which the map offers has been mastered, is not a matter 

of indifference. But the first important point is, that the map 

\ shall be shown as the picture of a country, and this requires at 

f most the names of four rivers and of one or two mountains ; 

completeness is here out of place. The given names afford 

> Herbart explains that use of the map is to give a picture of the 

relative position of places, etc. To this end he argues, that single points 

of relatively greatest importance (those indicating the position of towns, 

mountains, sources and mouths of rivers, not the continnally changing 

I boundaries of countries and provinces) must be selected, and become so 

' defined in the imagination that their relative positions to, and approxi- 

} mate distance from, each other are clearly kaown. This can only be 

' done by connecting such single points by lines ; three given points thus 

connected give the most elementary figure possible, where relative 

■ positions have to be determined, t.g. ^he^ tria ngle. The less important 

places must be conceived as lying within tfien^ure. Herbart^s use of 

! this method in teaching geography is explained in his AB C of 

^ Anschauung^ third part. He contends that learning geography is in 

^ no way retarded, but on the contrary considerably quickened by the 

^ use of the mathematical figure. It is an Interesting instance of his 

principle, that all knowledge, -wherever possible, must be associated, 

that an interconnected circle ot t\iou^\L\i xaBi^ \» ^T^A^vsifc^ 
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opportunities for determining the position of noteworthy places, 
both in relation to each other, and to the boundaries of the 
country. 

The teacher must first bring out these points, perhaps with 
the help of a black-board, on which they are first drawn 
singly by eye, and then they must be connected. This may be 
done by drawing lines representing the courses of the rivers 
from their sources to their mouths. The pupil must first be 
taught to notice the fall of rivers and brooks, and the slope of a 
given tract of land. Taking for granted he has done this and 
is sufficiently acquainted with external nature, then the teacher 
can pretty weirdescribe how the lanJwouId appear to a traveller, j 
It is then time to give the names of rivers and mountains some- ' 
what more fully, in doing which however, the names must 
be repeated several times immediately after by the pupils. 
Through this it will soon be discovered whether we have 
made the list of strange names too long ; such carelessness is 
often the cause when geographical teaching is fruitless or 
troublesome. Then special natural curiosities, when existent, 
should be described in detail, then some of the most important 
towns, with the numbers of their inhabitants. The fixing of 
the respective localities is again connected with this, and in it 
the pupil's independent effort is indispensable. Finally follows 
an account of the industry of man in relation to the country's 
productions, together with an outline of state organization such 
as the pupil is capable of understanding. The names of the 
provinces must as a rule be omitted in the first course. 
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In the repetitions continually required, we must be increas- 
ingly certain that every name denotes its place, and that none 
remains sticking at any one point in the series of words. To 
this end the series must often be reversed, and the map be 
traversed in all directions and from all points of view. We 
must act here according to the pupils' individualities, and 
require from many of them only what is absolutely necessary, 
from others again, more, that they may be stimul^t^d i^ xoiSbksk 
sufficient effort. 
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In the midst of other studies considered as more important, 
geography is generally neglected by the pnpils, and very often 
by the teachers. This is very wrong.^ We can limit geography 
considerably (indeed, in the first course it is necesssary), but 
we must not undervalue it. In many individuals it is the first 
study which makes them conscious that they can learn as they 
I are required. Indeed, it must connect the other studies, and 
J hold them fast in this connection. Without it everything 
! totters. Historical events lack locality and distance, the pro- 
ducts of nature the places where they are found, and to popular 
astronomy (which should guard against so many extravagancies) 
the whole connection is wanting, and to geometric imagination 
one of its most important stimuli. If we permit the parts of 
knowledge to fall asunder in this way, the whole of culture 
through instruction will be endangered. 



CHAPTER V 

GERMAN 
269 

There would be less contention as to how German should be 
taught, if the various differences involved were duly considered. 
The commonest difference lies between understanding and 
speaking. The degree of difference between these two is taken 
as a given quantity in all pupils at the time when regular 
instruction commences. It is often very great, often incon- 
■ siderable, and is determined by individuality and early sur- 
roundings. 

^ Herbart often insisted on the value of geographical teaching. 
" We may consider geography," he says, " to be the science which will 
awaken the understanding for all others, for in it the concepts of 
mathematics, physics, and history meet ; and yet it is just geography 
which is least valuea as an exercise for the mind. Perhaps this is 
because in ordinary teaching no high degree of attainment is reached, 
eiiheT in a mathematical, physical, or political direction." — Short 
jEnci/dqpcedia of Philosoyhy* 
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270 

To begin with, the child heard, acquired, and imitated j 
language ; this language was cultivated or uncultivated, and 
was listened to carefully or superficially, and imitated with 
more or less perfect organs. The faults therein would be 
gradually corrected if cultured people set a daily example and 
insisted on correct speaking. In some cases, however, this 
would require a number of years to accomplish. 

271 

Another circumstance rooted deeply in the individuality, is 
the strength of the need felt by every one for expression 
through language. Owing to this need, the language of each 
individual rises beyond mere imitation, and the improvement 
must emanate from the thoughts it expresses. Improvement 
originating thus, is frequently conspicuous in youth. 

272 

We might therefore begin to think, first, that no special 
lessons in German were necessary, at least, not for the sake of 
the mere language, because cultured teachers through their 
example alone, and through incidental and certainly very 
necessary correction, bring their influence to bear on the pupil ; 
and secondly, we might doubt the necessity for such lessons, as 
gradual progressive general mental, culture must influence the 
language so far as the individual capacity permits of this. 

The first objection to this opinion is, that the cultured teacher 
is comprehended by uncultured hearers for a long time very 
imperfectly, and that it is a great impediment to instruction if 
it is necessary, whenever a less familiar expression is used, to 
inquire whether it is understood. But this is not all. 

273 

The language, too, has to be read and written. The Ian- \} 
guage itself becomes thereby a fixed object of observation, and 
embarrasses the pupil who has no accurate knowledge of it. 
The first thing therefore will be to show analytically in what 
has been read or written, how the Ben^Q N^a\3\ftL\i^R«tDkaVs^^'^ 
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altered if single words were ezchauged for others, or if the 
signs of the inflexions were incorrectly used. 

We assume it is understood that this must be followed by 
the synthesis of sentences, proceeding step by step to more 
complex ones (especially by the aid of yarions conjunctions). 

274 

Now if the difficulties of reading and writing were eqnally 
great for all, then the instruction which can best meet these 
difficnlties would deserve equal recommendation and applica- 
tion everywhere. 

The greatest differences, on the contrary, occur in this. Ac- 
cordingly where many are taught together, we must try to 
combine language with some other teaching material. 

For some pupils analytic instruction ^ can be used in teach- 
ing language, for others it can be combined with various other 
subjects, and a great variety of written exercises can be associ- 
ated with it. 
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Greater variety can also be introduced into these analytic 

lessons, by practice in reading and relating from memory. But 

I it will never be possible to lead all individuals up to the same 

• point of culture, and it is precisely in regard to this that the 

power of each individuality must be duly regarded. 
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In the later years of boyhood and youth, the German lessons 
can be used to present various styles of poetry and oratory in 
chosen examples, and again in setting themes for written com- 
positions. The value of this will depend on the purity of the 
examples, their suitability to the degree of culture already 
attained, and on not forcing on the pupils a style foreign to 
them. The most miserable of all written exercises are those 
in the form of letters. No one can write intimate letters well 



* Herbart refers the reader to Science of Educixtion, pp. 170-176: 
" An&lytioal Course of IustT\iotioB.." 
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except in his own special manner ; anything artificially learned 
is only an obstruction. Written exercises founded on a definite 
and rich store of thought, admitting of treatment in a variety 
of forms, are the best. Several then can emulate each other in 
using the same theme, and the correction succeeds in arousing 
more interest. 



J 



CHAPTER VI 

GREEK AND LATIN 
277 

It is well known that the demonstration of grammatical dif- 
ferences, and the variety of terms by which a language be- 
comes expressive, grow much clearer by comparing German 
with Latin and Greek. We may attempt to use this advantage 
with boys of only eight years old in German lessons, even 
though their entrance for the ordinary Gymnasial course has 
not been decided on. Some boys can, without much trouble, 
learn Latin inflexions sufficiently to be able to translate short 
sentences from German into Latin and vice versa, 
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Such experimental instruction cannot however be carried on 
far, as the difficulties it involves increase so rapidly in most 
cases, that we have to confess we cannot cope with them for 
the sake of mere subsidiary advantages. In addition, the rela- 
tion of the study of languages to science and to the demands 
of the age, which has been in vogue from the time of the 
Reformation onward, keeps changing from decade to decade 
more and more visibly. The labour involved in the study of 
ancient languages is only repaid now-a-days, when talent is \ J 
combined with a serious determination to attain a high standard 
of learning. 

Observation, — First. It is frequently maintained that the 
ancient languages supply a fixed standard of criticism whereby 
the progress or decline of modern languages can be determined, 
and that the old classical works must be recognised as modelsL 
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for purity and beauty of style. These and similar statements 
are undeniably correct, and of great importance, nevertheless 
they are not educational. They express what ought to be the 
standard of attainment, but not what is necessary to the culture 
of younger people ; and the majority of those who are prepar- 
ing for State service ^ cannot devote time to preserving language 
and style, but must take the language as they find it, and adopt 
the style suited to their calling. That higher work of pre- 
serving purity of language and style is the duty of authors, 
but no one is brought up to be an author. 

Second. There is a well-known opinion that this difficulty 
would be less, if the ancient languages were begun later ; the 
capacity for learning them, it is argued, would then be found 
to be greater. The reverse is true ; the later they are begun the 
more the pupil's circle of thought tends to close up. Subjects 
that depend on memory must be commenced early, especially 
when use depends on the fluency to be gained. It is neces- 
sary to begin early so as to be able to proceed slowly^ without 
pressure, which is non- educative. Four hours a week of Latin 
do not injure a bright little boy; provided of course that his 
other occupations are duly systematised as true education de- 
mands. To teach modern languages first, is to put the cart 
before the horse. But a few French and English terms for 
\ things of daily occurrence are useful. This is an advantage 
\ in regard to pronunciation, but single words do not constitute 
' instruction in language. 
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How ancient languages should be taught when they are 
looked upon as matters of necessity or convenience, and their 
educational aspect is left out of view, does not concern us here. 
. It must be confessed that there are absolutely no educational 
means, by which we can induce natures that once and for all 
live only in the interests of the present, to study the works of 
antiquity with direct interest. 



* In Prussia, and mostly throughout Germany, young men intending 
to go in. for State service must pass the full course of a Gymasium. 
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The profit derived from the knowledge which has been 
gained may, educationally considered, be measured by the 
degree of intensity with which antiquity is realised, by the 
firmness of its association with other branches of knowledge, 
and by the absence of unpleasant echoes of school-day toil. If 
this realisation of antiquity could be attained without the 
ancient languages, and without the strength peculiar to youth- 
ful impressions, then the curriculum drawn up in preceding 
chapters, which sketches out the work of the higher citizens' 
schools, would answer every purpose. The study of the ancient 
languages might then be regarded as an evil necessary to the 
Gymnasium, however highly we might be accustomed to esti- 
mate its incidental advantages. 
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But the mere languages themselves give the boy no picture ^ 
whatever either of times or of people ; they are only tasks to ' 
him with which he is bored by the teacher. Neither can 
golden rules nor fables, nor short stories alter anything in this 
respect ; they are no counterpoise — even if otherwise adapted for 
young people — to the disinclination to grind at the roots of 
words which have to be impressed on the memory, or at in- 
flexions which have to be practised, and conjugations which 
have to do duty in dealing with periods. 

Ancient history (243-246) is the only possible pivot on which 
the educational treatment of the ancient languages can turn. _ 
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Now when Latin is to be commenced, Eutropius and Cor- 
nelius Nepos can certainly be brought into use, after the sim- 
plest preparation (277) in connection with German language. 
And this method is not entirely objectionable so far as the 
teacher undertakes to describe ancient times, so that they can 
be realised. The meagreness of the authors in question withal 
is notorious, and they offer no starting-point on a convenient 
path on which to proceed. 
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The reasons for giving the preference to Homer's Odyssey 
in early instmction are well known.^ Any one who reads the 
Odyssey caref ally, with an eye to the yarions main classes of 
interest which are to be aronsed by education (83-94), can dis- 
coTer the reasons. The point howeyer to be gained here is 
not merely to produce a direct effect, but beyond that to get 
. points of connection for progressive instruction. There can be 
' no better preparation for ancient history, than gaining interest 
I for ancient Greece by the Homeric stories. The ground is pre- 
pared for both the cultivation of taste and the study of lan- 
guages at the same time. 

Philologists will be obliged sooner or later to listen to reasons 
of this kind, which are actually derived from the chief aim of 
all instruction^ and are only opposed by tradition (the conven- 
tional study of Latin). This they must do, unless they desire 
that now, with the g^wth of history and science, and the 
. pressure of material interests, Greek should be restricted in 
: schools, as Hebrew is at present. (Some few decades ago we 
were on the point of excusing Greek to those not intending to 
study theology.) 

The Odyssey, it is true, possesses no magic power to animate 
those who are entirely unsuccessful in languages, or who do 
not work at them seriously ; nevertheless it surpasses in definite 
educative influence, as is proved by the experience of many 
years, every other work of classic times that could be chosen. 
Nor does it preclude an earlier start in Latin (and even when 
' necessary, in Greek). The only thing is, that Latin cannot he 
carried on so rapidly alongside of it as is customary. For the 
Odyssey requires an hour daily, and in addition, work in the 
grammar and dictionary. 

Experience has taught that knowledge of the elements of 
grammar which relate to declination and conjugation, however 

* By Herbart : " I refer here to the Odyssey aUmej certainly not to 

the Iliad. I assume, also, that religious feeling has been sumciently 

awakened long before. Then the mythical does no harm whatever : 

for in 80 far as it is antagonistic to religious feeling it is repellant, and 

renders all exaggerated lilusiona \xK^^a\\ilft, 
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limited, must yet be carefully gone through to start with. 
The first beginnings in the Odyssey should be confined to a few 
lines a lesson, and no strict requirement as to learning the 
words should be made during the first few months. Later on, 
this learning of words becomes the most necessary secondary 
task to be strictly demanded from the pupil. A considerable 
part of the riches of the language will be acquired in this way, 
and the forms of speech gain thereby the object to which they 
refer, and through which they become important. The master 
must know exactly when it is the right time to hasten, and 
again when to check, for every perceptible increase of facility 
is apt to tempt the pupil to negligence which must be at once 
corrected. 

If we wish to read the whole of the Odyssey — and it can be 
done quite well with good pupils, for the facility increases very 
rapidly towards the end — the time must still not be extended 
much over two years, or else fatigue, and further, neglect of 
other things occurs. It will be advisable in schools to allot 
the first four books to one class (say that in which the pupils 
are in their tenth or eleventh year), and then to commence 
with the fifth book in the next class. How many books each 
form can get through need not be exactly determined, as any 
part that is missed can be supplemented by Yoss's translation. 
The reason for the above division will become clear imme- 
diately on closer examination of the Odyssey. Some of the 
books more advanced pupils can read by themselves later on, 
but in such a way that they will have to give examples from 
them. It is not needful to explain in detail at this stage the 
rarer idiosyncracies of Homer's language. (In any case Homer 
— the Iliad — is resumed later on.) Whoever is alarmed at the 
difficulties should remember, that great ones have to be over- 
come in every other path also. The indirect influences of 
Arabian fairy tales and similar compositions that blunt the 
charm of the wonderful, should be avoided. 



284. 



Only two poets, two historians, and two thinkers need bel / 
med to mark out the course of proer^^^— "SLoiCLfcx ^si^^Vt^CX 
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^i Herodotus and Csesar, Plato and Cicero. What slionld come 
first, ^hat be inserted, and what follow after, circnmstances 
only can decide. Xenophon, Livj, Earipides, Sophocles, 
Horace will in any case always retain a place beside them. 
Horace especially gives short epigrams, the after effects of 
which the teacher must not undervalue. It is self-evident 
that when Homer precedes Virgil and Herodotus, the latter 
are made easier, but the pupil muBi go hack to Homer (Iliad) in 
youth, (for the sake of the mythology alone,) just as he must 
return to ancient history to trace the law of cause and effect 
(250). Further, the syntax of the ancient languages, which is 
far more difficult than inflections and words, is learned more 
easily when the poets precede the prose writers, as then all 
the difficulties of the construction of sentences need not be 
dealt with simultaneously. At any rate it is desirable that 
the language treasures of Latin be derived from the ^neid, as 
the Greek from the Odyssey. (The former by the way will 
hardly be read through, for it cannot be done nearly as rapidly 
as the later books of the Odyssey, when facility has been gained 
by practice.) Caesar's De hello Qallico must be worked right 
through with extreme care, as it approaches the style which is 
most desirable at first for a youth more nearly than the other 
< usual authors. After this, the strict systematic teaching and 
learning by heart of Latin syntax, by select short examples, 
ought to be the chief task. Of Plato's works the best to be 
given are a few books of the Republic, especially the first, 
second, fourth, and eighth. We need scarcely say that Cicero 
should be given at a suitable age, on account of his brilliant 
' chai'acter as an orator. Later on his philosophic writings be- 
come important ; many passages however require an extended 
exposition of the subject. 
f Cicero should be read aloud by the teacher, or rather de- 
i claimed, frequently. The orator needs the living voice, and the 
' usual monotonous reading of the pupils is insufficient. As 
regards Tacitus, fhere-ape various opinions as to the nse of his 
works in schools. It is quite certain in general, that authors 
who express much in few words are eminently welcome, not 
only to the teacher who ia exi^\aviim^^>o\SL\» ^\^^ ^ the receptive 
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pupils. The opposite holds good as regards Cicero ; he needs 
to be read easily in order to be appreciated. 

285 
Experience has tanght us long ago to what extent perfect 
facility in writing Greek and Latin can be acquired by young 
scholars, and no method will ever be discovered for accelerating 
that degree of mental ripeness which manifests itself in good 
Latin style. As long as the pupils of the Oymnasia are not 
more strictly selected, the majority will make beginnings in 
writing Latin which never arrive at any end. It would be 
better to practise the attainable continually, t.e. writing in 
school hours with the teacher's help, and after the pupils have 
thought over the subject together. This offers the advantage of 
the exercises, without the disadvantages of countless mistakes, 
the correction of which the pupil rarely impresses on his 
memory. The conjoint work gives opportunity for conversa- 
tion, and can be adapted to the stage of culture of each age. 
In place of the exercises, Latin extracts from parts of authors 
previously explained may be recommended, at first with the 
aid of the book, later on without it. To imitate Cicero requires 
Cicero's talent, otherwise we must expect cold artificiality. 
Even Caesar is not so simple that his style can be taught and 
learned. But much of Caesar can be learned by heart — at first y 
short sentences, then longer periods, and finally entire chapters. 
Experience has proved the use of this method.^ 



CHAPTER VII 

CERTAIN EDUCATIONAL DETAILS EXAMINED AND DEFINED 

286 

The reasons for a more detailed examination of the Science of 
Education may be found in the nature of the special subjects 
to be taught, in the individuality, and in the external circum- 
stances of moral life. 

* Herbart refers here to his own attempts to carry out the course of 
classical education he advises above, at the Teachers* Institute in 
KOnigsberg, founded by himself. For an account ot t\!L<^ 1x^\>>^:q^^ ^x^SS^ 
its operations; the reader is referred to Science oj EdiUwXvm>^*^^ 
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287 
Where a general and a technical edncation is the end in 
view, each science will lay claim to thoronghness for itself 
alone. This is the State point of view, which reqnires many 
individnals of one-sided culture, in order to form a whole ont 
of them. For this purpose the State extends education, and 
establishes schools, etc., with a view thereto, not asking, except 
with regard to future appointments, what individuals acquire 
the culture offered. 

288 
The educational point of view, according to which the best 
is to be made out of each individual that is possible, must, on 
the other hand, be taken up bj the family which is interested 
in the individuals which belong to it as such. This difference 
should be recognised by families, and they should therefore 
not inquire as to the extent of individual achievements, but as 
to the general culture which the individual can attain. 

289 

The difference between interest and attainments (fertig- 
keiten) is bound up with this question. Many attainments 
may be acquired under compulsion, but they are worthless for 
culture as a whole, if the corresponding interests are not there. 

Bearing this difference in mind, much unjustifiable blame 
and much assumption of better knowledge concerning the 
reason of meagre results in earlier instruction, are to be re- 
pudiated. If this and that — so some people say — had been 
attained earlier, greater progress would have been made. 
Notwithstanding such assertions, where interest does not 
awake and cannot be kindled, all compulsory attainment is 
not only worthless, because it leads to mindless activity, but it 
is even injurious, for it ruins the tone of the mind. 

290 

Whether the individualities will bear without injury the 

compulsion necessary to make them practise the attainments, 

is a question which sometimes cannot be decided without 

/>ractical attempts. Beading, writing, and grammar are well- 

known examples. 
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291 
The more perfect instmetion is, the more opportnnity does 
it give for comparing the talents and fanl^ of the indi- 
yidnals that are receiving it together. This fact is important 
both in its bearing on the continuation of instmetion as well 
as on discipline, for it permits ns to look deeper into the source 
of the faults which have to be combated by the latter. 

292 
Moral life may be brought into connection with views con- 
cerning the universe, or it may move within a very limited 
sphere. The extent of the instruction will, however, usually 
be limited, by taking into account the pupil's external position 
in life ; it should never be smaller, but in all directions wider 
than the extent of worldly wisdom necessary for common life. 
Otherwise the individual is always in danger of attaching a too 
great importance to himself and those near him. 

293 
To extend the horizon to the past is on the whole more 
difficult than to do so in the sphere of the present. Hence 
geography, and that which can be connected with it, takes a 
more prominent place than history, in the instruction of girls 
and in the lower classes of the citizens* schools. When it is 
necessary to limit instruction, this difference must be taken 
into consideration. When, however, instruction is to take a 
wider range, more attention must be g^ven to history, as the 
more difficult subject. 



Second Division. — The Faults of the Pupil and their 

Treatment 



CHAPTER I 

ON DIFFERENCES BETWEEN FAULTS IN GENERAL 

294 

Some faults lie in the individuality, others arise in the 
course oi time, and of these agavxi) ^oxxx!^ ^^L'5ycfe^wwaa^s»R»^^2s^ 
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nnder the inflaence of the individual. Of the faults which the 
pupil makei wo shall not now speak. 

Some of the faults of individualitj increase, others decrease, 
in the course of years. For the relation existing between 
that which the man acquires from experience, and those pre- 
sentations which are spontaneous, and the masses of presenta- 
tions which approach stability, is continually changing. In this 
process the most varied reproductions are constantly changing. 
Through all these changes the realisation (auffassung) of one's 
own body (the original seat of consciousness), with not only 
its needs, but also its mobility and utility, is everywhere pre- 
sent. Further, the comprehension of similars increases enor- 
mously, the presentations of things approach to general concepts. 
The process of ^tuf^men^ digests, in addition, the material offered 
more perfectly, and with this, the manner in which the indi- 
vidual arranges and orders his knowledge becomes more and 
more defined. On the one hand, the confidence of assertion 
grows, on the other questions remain, the answers to which 
are deferred to the future, and which will partly become 
transformed into longing expectations. 

On all this the bodily organization of the individual exercises 
a furthering and checking influence. For a psychological 
resistance plays its part, and again there are emotions, the 
varieties of which are doubtless far greater in number than 
ordinary experience reveals. 

295 

The fact is constantly forced upon us, that we can recognise 
men again who have gone through many changes of fortune, 
by personal characteristics which were noticeable in their 
youth. This shows there was something of uniformity in the 
way they involuntarily took in and digested the different im- 
pressions, in a manner peculiar to themselves. The teacher 
must observe as early as possible this uniformity, that he may 
judge his pupils rightly. 

Some always know what the time is, and whither it calls ; 

they always attend to what is nearest, and have a uniform 

survey ot their circle oi kiioYf\^d^e. OthaTiE busy themselves 
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in thoughts, in hopes, in fears, in purposes and plans; thej 
live in the past or in the f atnre, do not wish to be disturbed by 
the present, and it costs them time and trouble when they are 
required to do so. Between the former and the latter, there 
are others who certainly attend to the existent and the present, 
not however to accept it as it is, but to look beyond it, to 
detect what is hidden behind, or to move, alter, disturb, per- 
haps to destroy, and also to make jokes and caricatures. Such 
attempts with many are only superficial ; they play and tease 
— a very usual expression of youthful naughtiness. Then the 
question arises. What seriousness is there behind the play P 
and, how much depth beneath the moving surface ? Here 
the influence of temperament comes in. The play of sanguine 
ones is transient, but where ill-temper is habitual there is 
danger, if joke becomes earnest, as is usually the case. Egoism 
also enters in a variety of ways into those who have con- 
fidence in their own strength (of body or of mind), and in 
others who know their weakness — with or without the reserva-«_ 
tion of future craft and slyness — and this again with more ^ 
or less recognition of superior power and authority. Great 
eagerness in play is a sign as a rule, of little seriousness, 
but rather of sensitiveness and a liking for liberty. Ability 
in play is a sign of capacity to put one's self in the place of 
one's opponent, and to see through his possible plans. Delight 
in play is a far more welcome sign to the teacher, than in- 
dolence or idle curiosity or gloomy seriousness. To forget 
work in play and to lose time are smaller faults ; it is worse, 
and very often bad, when extravagance, or avarice, or decep- 
tion, or bad company are mixed with them. In such cases 
the teacher must interfere with decision. 



296 

As courage and discretion increase with years, faults of mere 
weakness will require a hardening mode of life (strengthening 
bodily and mentally), and individual acts of thoughtlessness, 
advice and rebuke ; for the rest we may hope for improve- 
ment. Weak natures, which have no o\)\iW iwoX^^ ^t vDK^^-^XajMt^^ 
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thriye under continaous caref al attention far better than might 
at first sight be expected. 

297 

Variabilitj, constant restlessness when occurring in combina- 
tion with good health, and without external excitement, are 
ambiguous signs. We must pay attention to the connection of 
the thoughts. Where, notwithstanding the change of thought, 
the main ideas are firm and well united, then the restlessness 
is of no consequence. It is more serious in opposite cases, 
especially if the vascular system is excitable, and concentra- 
tions of a dreamy nature take place. We see from afar, in 
these signs, the danger of madness. 

The right treatment for such children is to make certain 
definite employments, especially such as necessitate exact 
observation of the external world, compulsory to them, and to 
exact punctual order and the performance of all the given 
tasks; always, however, giving the preference to those which 
are taken up spontaneously. 

298 

Animal passions and fits of anger usually grow worse in the 
course of years. To meet such, we must use careful super- 
vision, serious blame, and the entire severity of moral principles. 
Transient outbursts of emotion however, if the pupil is not 
persistently obstinate, should be treated with forbearance, viz. 
as an evil which calls for care and watchfulness. 

299 

The faults hitherto mentioned lie chiefly on the surface. 
Others must be observed as instruction gives opportunity. 
There are gloomy minds with which we cannot even succeed in 
mEdcing connections at definite points of their store of thoughts. 
On trying to raise their presentations by easy questions, the 
resistance grows which they have to overcome. The children 
become embarrassed and often try to evade (the questions) by 
the simple words — J dorCt know, often they give the first 
answer that comes to "hsbu^, wi^ ^;^i^ -^^wi^ ^x^a. Only by 
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severity can we aronse a scanty mental activity, and not till 
later years when necessity compels it, do they get sufficient 
power to use their narrow circle of thought. There are others 
whom we may call, not restricted as a whole, hut limited, because 
while they succeed in reproduction, it is only within narrow 
limits ; they take much trouble to learn, but their learning is 
mechanical, and what they cannot learn in that way they under- 
stand wrongly, and yet wish to judge — and judge wrongly. 
There are others, and again others, in whom the presentations 
cannot be subdued, or brought to a standstill. Both these cases 
we must consider more closely. 

300 

Amongst the different presentation masses (29) some must 
rule persistently, while others changing, come and go. If 
however this condition is prematurely formed and consolidated, 
then the presentation masses which predominate, do not allow 
themselves to be checked to the degree necessary for the recep- 
tion of the new material to be taught. This explains the 
experience, that clever brains, even with the best will to receive 
instruction, often prove extremely unreceptive, and that an 
inflexibility which would not be unexpected in old age, seems 
to have gone astray and wandered into the age of boyhood. 
We must not be led into favouring such narrowness, by 
saying for instance that it is due to decision and energy, and 
just as little should dull teaching and its result — unwilling 
learning, be overlooked as unimportant. Bather must we 
assume that this fault might have been at least to a great 
extent prevented, by an instruction begun early in all directions, 
provided it was combined with many, not too difficult, but 
attractive occupations. Later, when once this fault has gained 
a firm footing, it cannot be overcome by any art or care on the 
part of even very different teachers. 

Let us suppose that we are anxious because the questions of 
a child, say of six years old, appears to come from a too narrow 
circle of thought ; in such a case we must at once stimulate 
him in various ways, especially through a more ^ite^^^ 
experience. 
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301 

In direct conti^asfc to the cases jast noticed, there are many 
who are still yonng in whom no masses of thought rise to pre- 
dominant activity. Such boys are open to every impression, and 
are ready for all changes of thought. They chatter pleasantly 
and attach themselves to others hastily ; those who learn easily, 
and just as easily forget, belong to this class. This fault also, 
having once taken root, defies art and good resolutions ; iiro-nq 
resolutions are rendered impossible by it. 

The degree however in which this fault shows itself varies 
according to the influence exercised on the child by his earliest 
surroundings. If that has been distracting, the fault itself, even 
with good natural abilities, grows to a dangerous extent. If 
however there has always been the influence of necessary 
obedience and respect, then the youth rises above what the boy 
led us to expect. Least of all however, ought the teacher 
to be misled by superficial vivacity combined perhaps with 
comical ideas, impudent jokes, etc., into hoping for future de- 
velopment of talent. Talents show themselves by persistent 
efforts even under unfavourable circumstance^ and not until 
such efforts are clearly made, ought we to think of assisting 
them. 

The two last-mentioned faults may, it is true, become per- 
ceptible in the course of time, nevertheless they lie in the 
individuality, and can certainly be mitigated though not entirely 
removed. 

302 

Very much easier to deal with are the faults of the active 
energetic natures, who are capable of a lively enthusiasm. The 
obvious corrective lies in the thoroughness and many-sidedness 
of a first-rate instruction, which insists on and works towards a 
logical and thoughtful habit of mind. 

303 

Still easier would it have been originally to avoid those 

faults which arose in earlier years from government, or 

ieacbing, or discipline, or ttie 'v^wiX. oi \i\v5vsx. But the difficulty 
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of correction increases rapidly with time. Generally speak- 
ing we may with reason congratalate ourselves when, after 
early neglect, there appear later under better treatment some 
traces of those children's questions which belong to the sixth 
and seventh year (213). 



CHAPTER II 

THE SOURCES OF MORAL IMrERFECTION 

304 

Under this head there are five points for consideration — 

1. The direction of the child's will. 

2. Esthetic judgments, and the want of them. 

3. Formation of principles. 

4. Combination of principles. 

5. Use of the combined principles. 

305 
\st Point, — ^V^ may always look for aimless activity which 
is oblivious to all real previous willing, where employment and 
division of time have not been carefully arranged for with the 
help of discipline. Out of this arises a love of freedom which 
is in conflict with every rule; in many individuals it leads to 
quarrelling, in order to get possession of something or to become 
conspicuous.^ Each one wishes to be first, just equality is 
purposely ignored, reciprocal opposition becomes rooted, and 
only waits occasion to break out. Here is the source of many 



' From Herbart's Aphorisms on Pedagogy, Many people only follow 
their humour in what they produce. Perhaps they may succeed in 
writing a few ingenious lines, but never a complete thing as long as 
they live. Thus a dew-drop collects upon a briar, and appears in the 
sunlight to be a beautiful pearl, but it remains for ever a Driar. The 
poet when all the scenes of his drama or epic float before him in a clear 
light, is then and in their developement, bound for hours, daysj years. 
Who will because of this say, he is not free ? Just so the pupil when 
surprised by the beauty of virtue, and by the ideal floating before him 
of what he desires to transform into reality, is bound and incapable at 
that moment of doing anything else. But do we therefore <io.ll \jk.vK^ 
not free ? Certainly not. 
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passions; those whicli proceed from unbridled sensnality are 
also to be included, when considering this first point. The 
devastation which the passions occasion extend through all the 
subsequent points. 

30G 

2/m2 Point, — Education works against idleness and wildness 
generally, not by incentive and restraint alone, but also by 
pointing out what is right and seemly in many ways, and while 
leading to the consideration of " what will other people say," it 
shows the relationships to the pupil in a human mirror other 
than his own. But when these other people referred to are 
obliged to be silent, or when the pupil is assured of their 
partiality, or is exposed to their errors of judgment, then the 
SBsthetic judgment will be sophisticated rather than awakened. 
It is nevertheless very much better to make this reference to 
the judgment of others (and if possible those others should not 
be exclusively certain persons) than to wait for the awakening 
of the child's own free judgment. In the majority of cases we 
shall wait in vain. To ordinary people as also to the boy left 
entirely to himself, {esthetic objects either stand too near or too 
far off. That is to say, they are either not yet outside the 
boundary of disinclination or inclination (i.e. the volition is not 
yet at rest), or they are lost from the horizon of view. In either 
case esthetic judgment cannot be arrived ^t — at least it escapes 
before it can be of any effect. 

In order to be able to form those aesthetic judgments on 
which morality is founded, pictures of the will must be seen by 
the pupil without any movement of the will on his own part. 
And further, these pictures must contain relationships the com- 
ponents of which are themselves volitions; the child who is 
apprehending them, must hold such components balanced in 
his mind, until the determination of their worth arises spon- 
taneously in him. But this implies an acuteness and calmness 
of apprehension which we cannot expect from undisciplined 
children. From this we may deduce the necessity of discipline 
— of serious if not strict discipline. Wildness must be tamed, 
and apperceiving attention be won. Then in addition, suf- 
Gciently clear representatioiia oi \i\i^««» '^Ul-^lctures should not 
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be wanting. And even with all this, judgments are often 
formed so late that they must be pronounced in the name of 
other and higher persons. 

807 

At this point we must not overlook certain possible one- 
sidednesses of the aasthetic judgment, as when for instance one 
of the practical ideas dominates the others, or perhaps external 
propriety rules them all. 

308 

Zrd Point, — All desires when they act persistently and with 
the excitement of changing emotions (and hence deserve the 
name of passions), make trial experiences of what constitutes 
the beneficial and what the harmful. In determining the bene- 
ficial, an extensive future use is taken into account ; in deter- 
mining the harmful, a continuous avoidance. Thus rules of life 
arise, and resolutions to follow them in general, viz., principles. 

There is however a wide difference between genuine obe- 
dience and mere resolution thereto. But the claim to the 
universality of the rule, which the individual recognises as 
valid for himself, and for others in the same situation^ arises 
much more quickly through the desires which look into the 
future for similar cases, than by the guidance of the aesthetic 
judgment, the universality of which it is often truly difficult 
enough to find from single instances, — so difficult, that in the 
universality sought, the aesthetic judgment itself may go astray.^ 

309 

Now the moral judgment recognises the value of punctual 
and loyal obedience to the sum total of the duties that have 
been recognised, and which are determined by the principles 
that have been accepted. The moral judgment therefore pre- 

^ Such rules and resolutions, when derived from the desires, the 
motive force of which is sensuous and utilitarian, are arrived at much 
more quickly, and are more easily obeyed, than rules and resolutions 
derived from the sesthetic judgment, the motive force of which is 
moral, viz., the determining and following of the ri^ht for the right^s 
sake. " Take care of number one." a principle of the desires, is much 
more easily formed and adhered to than '^Love thy neighbour as 
thyself," a principle of the sesthetic judgment (pw:,^fife^^W^^, 
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Bapposes a correct perception of the valne of the will. This 
perception coald only be found in the sum of the sestlietic 
jadgmenta of the will. Bearing in mind however the facts 
before mentioned, it may be expected that wrong, or at least 
indefinite principles will be set ap. To the latter belong points 
of honour, the datiea of politeness, and the fear of ridicule. 

310 

\th Poin^.— The principles should combine to form a whole, 
but in youth they are not, even taken individually, clearly de- 
fined, much less absolutely united into a definite whole. 

For there is a tendency to reserve the right of making ex- 
ceptions to them, and also of examining them further by the 
light of experience. 

Pnnciples derived from the desires, and what is agreeable, 
can never be closely associated with those which spring from 
the {esthetic judgments. A wrong subordination is the result, 
or at any rate the latter principles are corrupted by the former. 

311 

hth Point — In the use of the more or less united principles, 
the volition incident to the moment usually prevails over the 
earlier resolutions. A difference between theory and practice 
is therefore gladly accepted. A moral empiricism develops, 
which justifies its disregard of rules by claiming pious senti- 
ments for itself. Plans are made regardless of principles,^ but 
with the apparent gain of another kind of regularity of life. 

This disregard of the moral judgment acts still more in- 
juriously, the more the SBsthetic judgments which ought to 
serve as its true basis, lack the clearness which they ought to 
have, and the less their opposition to the principles of utili- 
tarianism and pleasure has been developed. 

312 

The natural means for the formation and association of 
principles is a system of practical philosophy itself. The 

* " Characters with dominating plans are the more energetic, but 
characters with dominating principles are the more pure."— On the 
I^reedom of the Human IVilL HexViart.^lfiaKS. 
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degree in which such a systematic exposition of philosophy will 
be understood, will be found to vary considerably with the 
grade of culture attained by the pupils during the years of 
education. Religious instruction before confirmation gives us 
the opportunity for observation in this respect. The way in 
which this instruction is given is by no means a matter of 
indifference, but the sentiments which it gathers together and 
strengthens must in the main be already present. 

In any more strictly scientific method of such instruction (a 
matter of special consideration with regard to citizens' schools 
and similar institutions which do not usually lead up to the 
university), we should have to presuppose the pupil's ability 
to appreciate it, and also that he is accustomed to its use. It 
is self-evident that in this case lessons and practice in logic 
would have to be given before. 

Nothing can be determined however, about this, until the 
moral tone of the disposition has been revealed. 

313 

Erroneous systems may cause the use of perfectly wrong 
measures. As the subject is important, let us devote a few 
words to it here. 

It would be an entirely inverted method of proceeding if 
instead of combining principles {i.e. in the concept of virtue), 
we deduced from any one formula of the categorical imperative, 
the plurality of principles, and from this again the estimates of 
the will (instead of doing so from the original aesthetic judg- 
ment), and finally were to undertake on this basis the guidance 
of the will itself.^ 

Government and discipline (these include suitable occupation 
and measures to counteract egotism),^ indeed the whole of in- 

* Herbart is here referring to Kant's basis of ethics. In their con- 
ception of the good will as the absolute good, and in their principle 
that will ought to be judged in consideration of its form aJone, the 
philosophies of Kant and Herbart are in entire agreement. They difier 
in that which they assign as the basis of morality. For Kant it is the 
categorical imperative, for Herbart the intuitive judgments. In 
further explanation of the above passage^ see Introduction to Science of 
Education, p. 59. > Science 0/ £duccift\on<(^«^2Al^« 
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stmction which cultivates the interests, must (firstly) have 
already guided the will in snch a direction, that it, as far as 
possible, moves spontaneously along the path pointed out by the 
{esthetic judgments. 

The evil beginnings above referred to (305) must never be 
made at all, for their results usually prove insurmountable. But 
even if they never do occur, it is by no means certain whether 
(secondly) a way for purer judgments can be cleared through 
the erroneous statements made by others. But if both these 
objects are attained, then (thirdly) experience and history 
must be used, in order to show clearly into what entanglements 
human beings are plunged by principles which sanction un- 
bridled pleasure and passion. Then afterwards (fourthly), 
more or less systematic expositions may be given. Finally 
(fifthly), frequent admonitions to moral obedience will be neces- 
sary, and these must be strengthened by religious reflections. 



CHAPTER III 

ON THE EFFECTS OF DISCIPLINE 

314 

A, Discipline prevents passions, by — 

1st. Satisfying the natural needs. 

2nd. Avoiding provocations to violent desires. 

3rd. Providing occupation. 

4th. Training to order. 

5th. Requiring reflection, and by calling the pupil to 
account. 
£. Discipline acts upon the emotions, by — 

1st. Checking violent outbursts. 

2nd. Creating other emotions. 

3rd. Perfecting self-control. 
(7. Discipline impresses social considerations (works against 
rudeness), and thereby — 

1st. Makes the behaviour of individuals approach 
unifoTmity. 
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2nd. Makes many more points of social contact become 
possible than can become so bj qnarrels and 
disputes. 

8rd. Certainly checks the development of many idio- 
syncracies, but the more important energies will 
not be stifled if undue severity be avoided. 

D, Discipline induces carefulness, as — 

1st. It puts a limit to foolhardiness. 
2nd. It gives warning of dangers. 
3rd. It punishes to make wise. 

4th. It observes the pupils and accustoms them to coti* 
sider themselves under observation. 

315 

Now when these more immediate and well-known effects of 
discipline are summarised, it at once appears that it can do 
much in decreasing evil generally, and can deeply affect the 
relationships of various groups of presentations. Yet there 
is also danger that it may cause deceit by driving evil back 
from the surface. 

316 

In the course of time an increasingly false relationship arises 
—when the deceitful elements combine amongst themselves, 
and the pupils assume an artificial behaviour towards the 
teacher. 

The consequences of this state of things are known. Unswerv- 
ing severity towards the deceit when discovered, great indul- 
gence towards open offences, and sometimes extended, even 
secret) supervision must be used, that this system of deceit 
may not get the upper hand of the teacher. 

317 

It is, however, detrimental to the teacher's dignity to be con- 
stantly playing the spy upon offending pupils. He must not 
want to know everything, but his confidence must not be abused 
by gross or long continued deception. 

These difficulties, however, show the neceaait^ ot lajjvsisi^ 
the foundation of education in tl:ie ^%2t\\^^\) ^^'ww^>^H[f«^^si^^sQc^^ss> 
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vision is still easj and all impressions on the disposition are 
most to be depended npon ; it also shows that it is important 
for parents not to lose sight of their children for long, if 
possible. 

Esthetic and moral judgments can be hypocritically assamed, 
the loftiest principles and maxims can be learned by rote, the 
mask of piety can be pnt on. If the hypocrite be exposed and 
ejected, he begins his game again elsewhere. The only possible 
measures are, a severity that discourages him, and constant 
occupation under close supervision in another place, in order 
that he may get free from the meshes of his wrong doings. 
Deportation may occasionally prove beneficial. 

318 

The will can bo most easily guided under social conditions, 
whei*c it is manifested as a general will. In the earliest years, 
when the child gives himself up entirely to the mother, he can 
be guided by her ; later on, discipline acts most effectively by 
promoting social intercourse between young people, and sowing 
the seeds of good carefully amongst them. The social ideas 
purified by instruction must be gradually added. 

319 

Even in boyhood parties and exclusive cliques are formed, 
which must not escape the teacher's vigilance. 

If a kind of precedence be given to a few of the older and 
trusted pupils before younger and less careful companions, then 
the former are to be held responsible ; but the latter too, are 
not to be absolved from all independent reflection, and are not 
supposed to conform to every suggestion that is manifestly 
unreasonable of these older boys. 



CHAPTER IV 

ON SPECIAL FAULTS 

820 

In the first place the mistakes which a pupil makes must be 
distinguisbed from the faults ^e \i^, "^oiX* ^V tlxfi mistakes he 
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makes are the immediate ontcome of his faults ; but from mis- 
takes that have been often committed, permanent faults may be 
contracted. This fact must be pointed out and impressed upon 
the pupil as clearly as it is possible for him to understand it. 

321 

In the case of mistakes which have been made carelessly, 
through some external incitement or contrary to a resolu- 
tion earnestly formed, the pupil is as a rule spontaneously 
frightened. When this happens, the important point is whether 
the fright felt by the pupil is proportioned to the gravity of 
the fault. 

A number of petty delinquencies, mistakes, even injuries, 
are of such a kind as to require much patience. Were we to 
check through severe treatment of such failings, the pupil's 
openness, which is of such paramount importance and which 
when once lost hardly ever perfectly returns, we should in so 
doing be blind to the great difficulty of moral culture. 

322 

But the first lie with bad intent, the first theft, and other 
similar acts absolutely ruinous to morality or health, must be 
dealt with sharply and persistently, so that the pupil who 
believed he was committing a alight fault, may feel most 
seriously both fear and blame. 

323 

The first attempt also to see how far it is possible to go in 
disregarding authority and command, must be seriously dealt 
with. But the point here for the teacher is not to over-estimate 
the intentional in such attempts, and to show himself not angry, 
but strong. 

There are cases however in which the teacher must not 
appear to act quite without feeling, as the necessary treatment 
when combined with coldness is calculated to embitter, and con- 
tinued too long would hurt the pupil's feelings. If the assumed 
coldness be only laid aside, as much feeling as is necessary will 
be easily shown, 
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324 

Where government and discipline have been wanting for 
some long time, a nnmber of fanlts which do not require 
indiyidoal treatment will disappear of their own accord after 
strict order has been introduced. Regard for order and sufficient 
stimulus to regular activity are the essentials. 

325 

Faults which an individual «eem« to Aave, are often principles 
adopted from the society into which he hopes to enter. The 
question is, whether it will be possible to improve and raise 
his opinions, so that he can take a higher view of human 
relationships, and learn to despise mere appearances which he 
previously regarded as honourable. 

326 

The faults which an older pupil really has, rarely stand alone. 
Nor do they usually show themselves openly, but with a prudent 
regard for the company of the time being. It is certainly pos- 
sible to prevent their increase during the years of education. 
But a radical cure in the case of those who maintain a prudent 
reserve, can rarely be thought of till they have arrived at a still 
higher stage of prudence, and have become too proud to conceal, 
and more receptive to a true appreciation of moral worth. 
When unused talents are present, and it is possible to regulate 
the course of instruction with a view to their development, there 
is some hope of providing older boys and youths with a counter- 
poise to contracted habits. Otherwise, a permanent improvement 
rarely occurs, except in the earlier years. Where there is 
much to rectify, it is certainly necessary to keep the sense of 
dependence on strict discipline alive for a long time. 

327 

Such faults however, as are not tolerated in the social circle 

to which the pupil believes himself to belong, will be combated 

with greater success. It is as important for him to see this 

society in its most estimable light, as it is unavoidable that he 

should become conscious oi w\iat \a \e^^ ^oicihy in it, that is to 
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say, in so far as he finds therein free scope for the fanlts of his 
individuality, 

328 

At this point the capacity of the pupils for cultivation, as 
also its limits, becomes apparent to the teacher. Through 
birth and environment, youths and even boys learn the class 
of society to which they will belong ; they then try to acquire 
the tone of this society, and to get into its stream. In the 
course of their wanderings up to this point, they will have 
gained nobler sentiments, knowledge, and insight into things, 
so far as instruction has provided and discipline has favoured 
such, and also to the extent to which the individuality has 
been prepared by its earliest impressions. There are indeed 
a few exceptional characters, who, owing to some religious, 
scientific, or artistic concentration (vertiefung), have become 
less open to the attractions of society. The instruction that 
produced this concentration determined its direction; such 
individuals subsequently seek of themselves what harmonises 
with it, and on the contrary accept but little of what is offered 
to them. 

329 

The attitude which the pupil takes up to society, especially 
whether he is impressed more by its public or by its family 
side, will greatly determine the means which the teacher should 
employ to correct isolated faults, and indeed to make the pupils 
better efforts as a whole dominate the worse. 



Third Division. — Educational Institutions 



CHAPTER I 

ON HOME EDUCATION 
330 

The individual teacher who feels the limits restraining his 
efforts, may easily think that society couliisi ^'^er^KicMSk.'^^*"^'-^. 
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had but the will and sufficient insight. But it will be found 
that special difficnlties exist for the State as well as for families. 

331 

The State requires soldiers, peasants, labourers, officials, etc., 
and their capabilitj is of importance to it. It supervises a 
lary;^e body of men, whose personal existence is of significance 
in a narrow circle onlj, and it does this the more with a view 
of obviating any harm they might do, than with any direct 
intention of aiding tliem. The efficient individual is promoted, 
the weaker must make way ; the shortcomings of one are made 
np for by another. 

332 

The State tests what can be tested — external behaviour and 
knowledge ; it does not penetrate the inner man. The masters 
of public schools can hardly penetrate further; they too lay 
more stress on the sum total of the knowledge which is given 
out, than on the individual, and the manner in which each 
digests his knowledge. 

333 

No stranger (t.c. the teacher) however, can make good to 
the family what is wanting to, or deficient in, its members ; and 
it is to the family that the inner man becomes so visible— even 
so perceptibly revealed, that mere externals (i.e. superficial 
education) will not satisfy it (the family). It is clear, therefore, 
that education is in the main a work to be dealt with in the 
home, and that only from the home as a starting place should 
State institutions be utilized for it. 

Yet a nearer view of family life shows that it is often too busy 
and too full of care and turmoil, for that strictness which must 
be recognised as essential to instruction and morality. Easy as 
well as straightened circumstances have their dangers for 
children. It is owing to this, that families lean more on the 
State than they should do. 

334 
Priys^te ecJucatioQal estabWRVvmexita Tjosaeaa neither the stimu- 
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lating power of the State nor of the family, and can rarely rise 
above the comparisons to which they are exposed, as they have 
to fill the place of sometimes the school, and sometimes the 
family. 

Nevertheless, with healthy natures who do not need the 
emulation of school, instruction will succeed more quickly and 
be better adapted to the individuality, in the family than in the 
school; with regard to discipline, the evils which may arise 
from the surroundings can be avoided better in the school than 
is possible in many families. 

If these private establishments had free choice among many 
teachers and many pupils, then, other circumstances being 
favourable, they might be able to accomplish much. Only the 
very condition that the pupils he selected ones, shows that the 
entirety of what is necessary in education would be but little 
promoted thereby. And again, those selected would bring with 
them their earliest impressions, they would incline to the social 
side for which they believe themselves destined ; the faults of 
their individuality (294, etc.) would cling to them if they were 
not perceived before selection, and thus avoided by exclusion. 

335 

Education therefore must, as much as possible, revert to the 
family. In many cases private tutors cannot bo dispensed 
with. The better the Gymnasia do their work, the less dearth 
will there be of such teachers with first-rate knowledge. 

It is also worthy of remark that the most learned instruction 
is not perhaps the most difficult, but is the easiest, because it 
is given out as it was received with the minimum of change. 
It is therefore a mistake to think that private teachers are 
competent only to supply an education equivalent to that 
given in the lower Gymnasial classes. A far greater difficulty 
is that they (even the most clever and active of them) cannot 
give so many lessons as a school can, consequently more of 
the pupil's own work is necessary. Nevertheless it is just 
this, which suits gifted minds better than an instruction which 
makes but slow progress, because it must accommodate itself 
to vwous requirements, 
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336 

Family edacation however presapposes tliat right edaca- 
tional ideas prevail in the home, and that crotchets and im- 
perfect knowledge do not take their place. 

(Niemeyer's celebrated work, The Principles of Education and 
Instruction^ can be nnderstood by any cultivated person, and 
has been widely known for a long time). 

337 

This is all the more needful where the masters, be they 
private or school teachers, are frequently changed. The con- 
sequence of this is, that instruction and treatment become 
unequal, and a helping hand is then necessary. 



CHAPTER II 

ox SCHOOLS 

338 

School organization and its connection with local authorities 
on the one side, and with the State on the other, is a large and 
difficult subject, which depends not only on educational princi- 
ples, but also includes in its aim the maintenance of learning, 
the propagation of useful knowledge, and the exercise of neces- 
sary arts. In academic lectures but few words need be devoted 
to the subject, as young men who take the post of teachers, 
enter at the same time npon duties by which their course is 
marked out for a long time. 

339 

To begin with, they must keep in view the character of the 
school in which they propose to teach. The time-table shows 
them the scope of the instruction and the accepted relationships 
of the subjects, also the various grades for each snbject. The 
teachers' conference introduces them to the various relations 
into which they enter with the anthorities, with parents, with 
guardians, and the pupils, occasioning a more or less per- 
feci harmony in the working tog^thei! of the teachers, The 
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whole of the work with the younger, middle and elder pupils is 
here clearly brought into view, and at the same time they will 
learn from whence and with what preparation the scholars 
come, and where they usually go. 

340 ^ 

Obviously there must be great differences depending on 
whether the University is the destination of the scholars, or 
whether the Gymnasium is filled with pupils not intending to 
study. Again similar differences will depend on whether a 
higher citizens', school has an Abiturient examination,^ which 
gives it a definite aim, up to which it is prepared to carry the 
general culture, or whether it allows the scholars to come and 
go without any definite reason according to the discretion of 
the parents. And yet again, there will be similar differences, 
if an elementary school works merely as a preparatory one 
for the Gymnasium and higher citizens' school, or gives the 
future artizan a suitable culture during his entire boyhood, 
etc., etc. 

341 
In any case the official position accepted by a teacher has to 
fit into a whole, the outlines of which are given. This will de- 
termine his arrangement and division of the stor^of knowledge 
which must be ready for use, and also the degree of confidence 
in already acquired knowledge which he will show his pupils^ 
and the tone in which he will address them. The "great thing 
is to go before them sufficiently prepared with confidence of 
manner, and look attentively at all, and let each one immediately 
feel that he cannot do anything without being observed. 

342 

The questions to the pupils, clearly and precisely expressed, 
must follow each other in due sequence ; the answers must be 
corrected, and where necessary repeated in such a way that all 
may understand them. No pause ought to be long, no explana- 



^ The Abiturient is the highest final examination which determmoa 
whether the aim or standard of the 8cl[ioo\\i»a\«feXLT^wi?aft.^x 
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tion to weaker ones become wearisome to those more practised. 
Those at the time busy mast be helped, bat not disturbed by 
mach intermediate talking; the course of thought must be 
Animated and quickened for all, but not over-hastened, etc. 
The teacher will be able through his instruction to satisfy all 
these requirements more or less, according to the number of his 
pnpils and tlie degree of eqnality in their attainments. 

343 

In the work set, the capacity of each pupil must as far as 
possible be taken into consideration, that no one may be dis- 
couraged by tasks too difficult, and no one be allowed to care- 
lessly do too easy a task. 

344 

When any alteration in the arrangement of scholars in classes 
(or in any other way) takes place, the inequalities must as far 
as possible be pointed out, that a better division may be asked 
for and too great a number in one class be avoided. 

345 

During such gradually advancing work, much which is a 
burden to the school becomes apparent. It will be seen, for 
instance, that the school is not essentially a whole if an able 
teacher is wanting for an important subject, or if in the pre- 
paratory school there is great inequality in knowledge and in 
culture, or if in schools (as in those in little towns) which ought 
properly to bo citizens' schools, Gymnasial instruction, etc., is 
given. 

346 

Yet when such faults are notified to the higher authorities, 
improvements in the school organization will still be of an 
isolated character, and only the most pressing deficiencies will 
be noticed and remedied. This will be so, because it is seldom 
found possible to so reorganise the school work of a whole 
province in such a way and at one time, that everything shall 
he perfectly and suitabAy anraLivge^. 
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347 
With radical improvements, however, not only mnst a multi- 
formity of school organization be allowed, bnt also really aimed 
at. For the division of labour is in all human performances 
the way to improvement ; and how much depends on the more 
exact classification of the pupils must have become sufficiently 
clear, from what has been said in the previous pages. 
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